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A Good-Looking Man 


To be really good-looking a man must have a good 
skin—a skin that is clear, sound and healthy. Such 
a skin is bound to be accompanied by a fine Com- 
plexion, which is a leading essential of good looks 
in either man or woman. But it is impossible to 
have a fine skin unless care is bestowed upon it— 
especially in the case of men, who are subjected to 
more exposure than women. 


The WISE MAN therefore will look to this if he has 
not already done so, and will start the NEW YEAR 
by resolving henceforth to wash DAILY with 


acknowledged by the most famous 
Skin-specialists, and by the great- 
est Beauties of the last Hundred 
and Twenty-Four Years to be 


Vacate lees for 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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Joe Mitchell Chapple 


N these days the President of the United States motors to the Capitol, 
| delivers his message and motors away again, reflecting ceremoniously the 
scene in the early days of the Republic, when Jefferson tied his horse to the 
poplar tree and entered the Capitol. Then came the presidential carriage, 
now it is the motor—and the next generation may witness the official airship. 
The gallery of the House of Representatives has a capacity of six hundred 
and thirty seats, as the theatrical man would put it. On special occasions 
every seat is taken before noon, and on the day when the President delivered 
his message, many were turned away. 

While the gallery expectantly waits for proceedings to begin, downstairs 
the Congressmen are enjoying a chatty prelude to the festivities. As they 
sit there under the softened glow of the lights from the ceiling, the scene looks 
like a Men’s Club or church social. Amid the circular rows of seats, the 
Congressmen are intermingled, and party divisions indicated by the roll-call 
are obliterated. At two flat-top desks somewhat resembling billiard tables, 
on either side of the floor, sit Leader Mann on the right and Congressman 
Underwood on the left. The twinkling eyes of “Jim” Mann glisten amicably 
behind his glasses, and his bushy beard does not seem as bristling as in debate. 
Oscar Underwood on his part is as gentle as the colors of his new necktie. 


HERE is a lull and then a crescendo in the hum of conversation. The 

mace is bravely hoisted at the right of the Speaker’s desk, as Speaker 

Clark enters and has an extra chair placed at his side. The Senators, 
with al! the dignity of their prototypes in ancient Rome, march down the 
center aisle as impressively as an escort at a funeral, and occupy the front 
seats. The absence of desks make the House now seem like an auditorium. 
After the Speaker’s gavel rap, the blind chaplain offers prayer; then Sinnott, 
the guardian of the Door, rushes from the right door around to the center, 
and with a bow announces the President of the United States. 
Emerging from the Speaker’s room, President Wilson and.-his followers 
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march down the corridor to the left entrance. As he mounts the steps toward 
Speaker Clark to the reader’s desk, he stops for a moment and offers the tips 
of his fingers in formal greeting, first to the Vice-President, sitting at the 
right of the Speaker, then to the Speaker himself, an adept hand-shaker. 

In a clear voice the President reads his message. The applause is not deaf- 
ening, but appreciative. The earnestness and sincerity of the speaker com- 
mands intent interest. From the gallery the scene is especially impressive. 
Behind the Speaker’s chair are the Stars and Stripes; a portrait of Washing- 
ton flanks the right and on the left is the likeness of Jefferson, the only two 
pictures hanging in the House of Representatives. The galleries are not gay 
with color, but rather dull in tone, for even in the diplomatic gallery, somber 
black prevails. In this gallery, sitting in a front row seat, Secretary of State 
Bryan is the focal figure for 
curious eyes in the gallery and 
many admiring glances from the 
left on the floor of the House. 

Everywhere one sees the 
celebrities who are written about 
and photographed all over the 
world. Mrs. Wilson sits in the 
Executive gallery and shakes 
hands across the iron railing 
with the Secretary of State. 
With her is her daughter, Miss 
Margaret—with furs,contrary to 
rule, thrown over the balus- 
trade. But this was not a time 
for rules. The admiring atten- 
tion of wife and daughter as the 
President read his message was 
a touch of domestic radiance 
that lighted the picture. 

Dainty gloved hands joined 
the Congressmen in applause, 
but the President continued in a 
steady, measured tone, repeating 
favorite words and phrases of the 

= 2 ST aD class-room as to “processes,”’ 
MISS ROBYN YOUNG ; 

The daughter of Jefferson Young of Washington. She will be and presenting the message on 
married soon after the holidays to Edwin Augustus Peeples of the ‘‘State of the Union,” as 
SE CO Oe ee a ee cauired by the. Constitation. 
The message was in itself a 
literary achievement. There was a simple reference to the printed reports 
of various developments, and the questions considered were taken up under 

appropriate subdivisions and discussed in true colloquial style. 


ae 
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HE opening tribute was to the Secretary of State, calling attention to the 
es fact that thirty-one of the civilized nations of the world, including four- 
fifths of the people on earth, had endorsed and signed treaties carrying 

out the cherished plans and ideals of this official. The situation in Mexico was 
given with a snap of the firm-set jaws, and Huerta was denounced as a usurper. 
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Finishing as simply as he 
had begun, the President again 
pressed the tips of Speaker 
Clark’s fingers and greeted 
Vice-President Marshall, retir- 
ing with as little trumpeting as 
he had entered. The old-time 
eruptive enthusiasm in greeting 
a President was not apparent, 
for the reason that President 
Wilson seems to repel any 
demonstration or manifestation 
of personal enthusiasm. 

Thus the first Monday of 
December of the year 1913 
passed into history, to stand out 
in the Wilson administration as 
the one pre-eminent event since 
Inauguration day. 


* * * 


VERY mail carries out of 
Washington thousands of 
letters and articles written 
by vigorous and busy newspaper CONGRESSMAN & D, 9U8S OF CEO 


men who have been engaged to Besides serving his constituents in the House of Representa- 
exploit the various departments. tives Mr. Fess is also president of Antioch College 


Enough material goes out daily 
to fill the space of all the newspapers, magazines and periodicals in the country. 
Some of these reports are real ‘‘news’’ and are eagerly utilized by the press. 
Others continue the old conventional dullness of government documents. 
This movement shows that government executives are not only looking 
toward a regulation of public affairs in railroads and public utilities, but have 
adopted the plan of commercial organizations in exploiting their work, realizing 
that if the genius of the age is business, the genius of business is advertising. 
Singularly free from personal allusions, the presswork of Uncle Sam sent 
out by mimeograph has been the marked feature of the present administra- 
tion; and it is felt that through this means public opinion may be moulded 
to investigate and try those things which it is felt are worthy of public atten- 
tion. However much it may interfere with the energetic correspondence of 
the Press Associations, a policy of valuable investigation and suggestion has 
been initiated in the press service of the various departments. 


Photo by Baker Art Gallery 





* * * * * 


HARACTER studies of four prominent young American millionaires 
C visiting Washington set reflecting students to thinking of the future. 
‘William Ziegler, the adopted son who fell heir to the millions left by the 
Baking Powder King; is of German descent, a music lover and very buoyant, 
has an energetic personality and is an alert and progressive young man who 
wants to know things. He is forceful and independent and is a student of 
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farming and landscape gar- 
dening. He had a fall at the 
age of fourteen which in- 
jured his spine, but has re- 
gained his health and activi- 
ties. He was a student at 
Harvard and at Columbia, 
is keenly interested in the- 
atricals, sings very well, and 
is a patron of music. 
Young Vincent Astor, who 
has been accounted one of 
the richest young men in 
the world since the ill-fated 
Titanic went down, is un- 
usually tall and good look- 
ing and has chosen for his 
bride the playmate of his 
boyhood days. It is said 
that he had a youthful am- 
bition to become an oars- 
man, but grew too rapidly 
for this. Leaving college im- 
mediately after his father’s 
_ _SENORA DONA LUZ MENDEZ death, he plunged into busi- 
The charming daughter of the Guatemalan minister. After a long 3 P 
European visit she returned to Washington for the White House MCSS 1n an intensely demo- 
wedding and is now taking a prominent part in the social affairsof oratic manner, and seems 
the season . as io ° 
quite sure of himself in 
managing his part of the immense business of the Astor estate. James 
Roosevelt and Nicholas Biddle, two trustees of the Astor estate, occupy 
offices with him. Nearly 75,000 persons have rooms or property of which 
young Astor is landlord. Vincent Astor is a great admirer of Colonel 
Roosevelt and took an active part in the last municipal campaign in New York 
City, as a member of the First Voter’s League. 

The third of the quartet, Averill Harriman, is still full of the ardent spirit 
of youth. Before his father’s demise he was a popular student at Harvard. 
Well do I recall meeting his father, the late E. H. Harriman, with his son 
Roland in Washington as they were going around the city sightseeing, and our 
chat concerning his boys and their future. A magnificent gymnasium cut out 
of the mountain rock of young Averill Harriman’s splendid estate has every 
device to train muscles and nerves, and his mother wishes most of all that he 
may bring good health and a strong intellect to his immense business interests. 

A quiet and unassuming young man of twenty-five, working at the same 
desk at which his grandfather toiled, Marcellus Dodge is perhaps the least 
known of the four young multi-millionaires. His grandfather left him a sum 
of $35,000,000, made in the manufacture of firearms, but the young man is 
an ardent advocate of peace. Young Dodge was a student at Columbia when 
his grandfather died and left him to take up his business responsibilities. 

These young men are targets of syndicates, large and small, personal and 
otherwise, and have to be protected more carefully than the sturdy fathers 
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who left the fortunes. People who think they have nothing else to do with 
money but to give it to them, little realize that the large bulk of the fortunes 
that they have inherited are tied up in investments, and that the income which 
they derive is soon used up by the demands that pour in upon them with 
every hour’s mail. Besides this, liberty and freedom are to them as great a 
boon as a good meal and bed would be to the park-bench brigade that throng 
the bread lines. 


* * * * * 


WO Senators on a dining car were very much absorbed in the menu. 
T Written in ink was something that looked new. It was called a melon, 
and a melon in winter attracts attention. 

“Waiter,” called one of the Senators in parliamentary tone, “what’s this 
amendment recorded here on the fourth line?”’ 

“That, sa, am a Cessenaba melon.”’ 

‘“‘What is it like? You look like a melon expert.” 

“Tt looks like a musk melon, tastes like a watermelon, but eats like a 
cucumber.”” The new hybrid product was tackled with mingled palate sen- 
sations of cucumber, watermelon and canteloupe, and the testimony given by 
the waiter was fully verified. 

The provision of fruits, cucumbers, melons and other vegetables out of 
season has become an important 
industry of the United States. 
One firm has fifteen acres of cu- 
cumber plants under glass and 
in winter sells the products at 
high prices to all hotels and 
high-priced lobster palaces in 
New York City and elsewhere, 
where the four seasons are 
eliminated as far as the palate 
is concerned. 

The high cost of living when 
carefully analyzed often shows 
that President James J. Hill’s 
statement, that it was “‘the cost 
of high living’ that caused 
most of the trouble, is worth 
serious attention. 


* * 7 


T is refreshing in these days 
| of bitter political fights to find 
now and then that the good 
old-fashioned, flat-footed reli- 
gious principle, “faith in God,” 
which inspired the founders of ae nen b. mene, 
the government, is still extant Charge d'affaires of the Mexican embeasy, and considered one 


in official life. Secretary of State of the handsomest men at the Capitol. He jhas lal host tof 


. American friends, and his relations with the White House 
Bryan has been a consistent through tre entire Mexican controversy have always remained 
cordial 
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“defender of the faith,’’ and however people may differ with him politically, 
those who know him love him for his strong, simple convictions which he 
does not hesitate to express when he declares: 

“Man needs faith in God to strengthen him in his hours of trial, and he 
needs it to give him courage to do the work of life. How can one fight for a 
principle unless he believes in the triumph of the right? 

“How can he believe in the triumph of the right if he does not believe 
that God stands back of the truth and that God is able to bring victory to 
truth? The minister of faith, believing that every word spoken for truth 
will have its influence, and that no blow struck for righteousness will be 
struck in vain, fights on without asking whether he is to fall in the beginning 
of the battle or live to join in the shouts of triumph. He knows not whether 
he is to live for truth or to die for it, and if he has the faith he ought to have, 
he is as ready to die for it as to live for it.” 


* * * * * 


OW that the new tariff law is in full operation many amusing incidents 
N and surprises mark its daily workings. A western Congressman who 
spent the holidays in New York told one story of a case of books—first 
editions they were, of Dickens and Thackeray—which had been consigned 
by a London dealer to a New York bookseller, and were held up because the 
shipment included, in addition to the books, a lock of Charles Dickens’ hair. 
This “heirloom” called for seventy dollars’ duty, and the bookseller, who 
“hated like the Dickens” to pay it, wrote to Washington about it. 

Articles of antiquity must be one hundred years old to enter this country 
free of duty. Dickens was born in 1812, more than one hundred years ago, 
and it was argued that for this reason the hair could be admitted duty free, 
even though the lock was cut in later life. The Custom House officials main- 
tained, however, that the lock was not yet an antiquity, so the dealer had to 
pay the regular duty on hair. 


* * * * * 


ROM politics to baseball—that is the step to be taken by John Kinley 
Tener, governor of Pennsylvania, who was recently elected president 
of the great National League. 

Baseball has become a national institution. A typically American sport, 
clean, wholesome, rugged, it has already been adopted in most of the civilized 
countries of the world, and is played and enjoyed by more people than any 
game in the history of the human race. The baseball population of America, 
made up of millions of ardent “fans,” is not limited to the gentlemen alone. 
The attendance of women at the great national game is increasing every year. 

John Kinley Tener will rule over the greatest organized amusement the 
world has ever seen. He will bring dignity and prestige to his new position, 
and his election for a four years’ term means permanency of plans and assures 
perpetuity of “‘the cleanest sport on earth.” 

In speaking of his new work the Governor said: ‘To be elected President 
of the parent association of organized baseball is an honor anyone might covet 
and coming to me by unanimous vote of all clubs is especially pleasing. Base- 
ball not only develops the best physical form, but has a great force for good 
in its high moral tone. The cleanliness and honesty of the game cannot be 
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questioned, while its 
enthusiasts and ad- 
mirers are always 
legion. The honesty 
of baseball is its 
greatest asset and to 
preserve and main- 
tain its good name 
shall be my chief 
concern.” 

Asa playing 
member of one of 
the early “baseball 
clubs”’ which estab- 
lished the game in 
America, Governor 
Tener brings to his 
position first hand 
knowledge of the 
game from the be- 
ginning, and experi- 
ence from the finger- 
less gloves to the 
regulation mitt. 


* * * 


HE gentleman 
from Alaska 

was talking of 
how little people 
realized the extent 
of the Seward Penin- 
sula. The reindeer 
ranges occupied by 
fifty-four great herds 














; , 7 COLONEL GEORGE C. RANKIN 
= Alaska cover & For many years in the Treasury Department. His little book of Christmas and 
territory as long as New Year's Greetings has become famous 


from Maine to South 

Carolina, and to traverse them all one must travel nearly five thousand miles. 
The comparatively small importations of twenty-five years ago are now 
represented by some 38,000 head, two-thirds of which are valued at $600,000, 
owned by the natives, who received from them an income of $25,000 last 
year, besides the meat, hide and milk consumed by their families. 

The value of these animals in transportation is every year becoming more 
evident, especially where the journey is across ranges occupied by large 
herds—whence fresh relays may be secured for short journeys at full speed, 
making time in some instances that excels the schedule of some local railway 
trains in the states. Horses are being raised in the southwestern section of 
Alaska, in 63 north latitude, and find pasturage all winter, with little care for 
shelter. This seems a paradox of climate. One firm imported a number of 
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brood mares, and other animals turned out by various owners to care for them- 
selves have not only done well, but foaled animals whose hardiness and heavy 
fur promise to make the Alaskan note or pony almost as shaggy as the buffalo, 
and perhaps as valuable a source 
of supply for heavy fur coats. 
Here is a promise of Alaskan 
genuine horse “‘seal skin’’ within 
the reach of the average Amer- 
ican purse. 


* * * 


FTER his exciting experi- 
ences over the threatened 
sale of Monticello, the 

home of President Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Representative Levy of 
New York introduced a joint 
resolution to make “The Star 
Spangled Banner” the official 
anthem of the United States. It 
was also decided that whenever 
“The Star Spangled Banner’’ is 
played on any occasion, at ‘any 
public place where persons be- 
longing to any branch of the 
government service are present, 
they will stand at attention and 
all other persons are expected to 
do likewise, such positions being 
CONGRESSMAN JEFFERSON M. LEVY retained until the last note of 


Who recently introduced a joint resolution to make “The Star the anthem.”’ 
Spangled Banner" the official naiional anthem. Mr. Levy is . > 7 
the owner of Monticello, the home of Jefferson This has been commented 


upoffby some as ‘‘compulsory 
patriotism,’’ but American travelers are mortified in going about this country 
to find the indifference of people to the national air, a sharp contrast to the 
popular feeling in other countries. 

The effect of this joint resolution is difficult to determine, but the facts are 
that if one or two persons in an audience arise when the national anthem is 
played, there is a ready response, for what seems like indifference is only 
thoughtlessness. The American man’s mind is so filled and surcharged with 
things going on about him that he is prone to forget the formality attached 
to the national anthem. 


* ~ * * * 


S he drove up to the White House in his prairie ‘‘schooner’”’ a few years 
A ago, I chatted with Ezra Meeker, a pioneer who went to Oregon across 
the plains in 1852. He had returned to Washington, D. C., over the 

same trail which he had traversed when he followed the ‘Westward Star of 
Empire” over half a century before. There was little left to remind him of 
the days of '52, but that return trip, made with slow-footed oxen, furnished 
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an object lesson for the necessity of good roads, that no whizzing motors or 
dashing equipage could have taught. 

Although past four-score in years, Ezra Meeker started out to place 
monuments along the historical ‘Oregon trail,”” passing over the Rocky Moun- 
tain States, the Middle West and the Eastern States through deep and shallow 
fords, finding the least precipitous passes the safest way from water-hole to 
water-hole in the riverless deserts of the plains as in the old days. Bearded 
and gray, he could not resist seeking out the favorite resorts of game and fish 
as in days of yore, passing through panoramas of rich pasturage and laden 
orchards, and a variety of climate and scenery furnished by no other train on 
earth. 

When Congress finds time to give as much attention to the pressing neces- 
sity of providing good roads, and holds less closely to political trails, the people 
will appreciate its doing something for the welfare of all the country, aside 
from local and sectional bickerings over public building bills. Some day 
the American people will also 
wonder why Congress did not 
preserve for posterity the histori- 
cal trails and landmarks of the 
early settlers of the great West- 
ern Empire, with good roads and 
other features of a substantial 
and enduring civilization, as 
well as tablets and landmarks. 


* * * 


N a small, stuffy room on the 
ninth floor of a building on F 
Street, leased by the Govern- 

ment for the use of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
one of the most important hear- 
ings of the ‘‘golden era of hear- 
ings’’ was held. The heavy plush 
curtains at the windows were 
drawn, and promptly at nine 
o'clock, with all the solemnity 
of the Supreme Court, the mem- 
bers of the Commission marched 
in and took their places on the 





bench. The room was thronged ware e as HS 

with railroad men—presidents, 

oe : ‘a MISS HAZEL LEE ROBERTS 

vee presidents, general mana The daughter of Congressman Roberts of Nevada, and con- 
gers, superintendents, auditors sidered one of Washington's prettiest girls 


and others in authority. 

Seldom would one find in one room in Washington more leading men 
than were assembled on this occasion. The railroad men were prepared to 
present their case as to the necessity of increasing freight rates five per cent 
on railroads east of the Mississippi. In many cases it was to be a battle 
royal for existence. 
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The business of the meeting was deferred for a few moments while Mr. 
E. E. Clark, chairman of the Commission, paid a sincere tribute in memory 
of the late associate, Mr. J. H. Marble, who, although the youngest member 
of the Commission, had become thoroughly conversant with the details of 
his duties. His untimely death was a deep blow to the members, but instead 
of adjourning as a conventional tribute of respect, the proceedings continued 
—as he would have wished it. 

Mr. Patterson, a real type of alert Philadelphia lawyer, represented the 
Pennsylvania road, and opened proceedings with a brief and business-like state- 
ment. With a few words of introduction, he called upon President Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, who had been chosen to present 
the initial statement of the case for the railroads. Mr. Willard’s simple and 
direct statement was so comprehensive, so fair at every angle, that it seemed 
like a state paper. It was evident that the railroads had carefully prepared 
their case—the facts and figures were there. There were statistics, tables and 
reports, covering every detail of the many reasons why the requested increase 
should be granted. A plea for reasonable and just compensation for the 
increased expenditure and improved service appealed to the American spirit 
of fair play. The increased cost of labor, increased cost of equipment and 
betterment, the urgent and pressing necessities of increased capital for the 
future, the increase of taxes and the decrease of proportionate earnings made 
a case that was favorable. President Delano of the Wabash followed Mr. 

Willard with a presentation of 
the case as affecting the Central 
Freight Association, and made 
an interesting resume of the real 
situation. There were very few 
fireworks in the cross-examina- 
tion, as those engaged were so 
thoroughly immersed in figures 
that there was little opportunity 
for the usual spectacular side- 
lights which have been a popular 
phase of Washington hearings. 
The summary of revenues and 
expenses received by the steam 
roads of the United States pre- 
pared by Frank A. Dickson, chief 
statistician, showed an increase 
in operating revenues per mile 
of 2.6 per cent and an increase 
in operating expenses per mile of 
7.3 per mile, giving a net operat- 
ing revenue per mile of six per 
cent more in 1913 than in 1912, 
but the figures for 1912 were 5.1 
per cent greater than 1911. His 
presentation told the story at a 
The noted Irish sahes" tix casas et Canon James O. glance, and : = could under- 
Hannay) who is visiting in this country stand the difficulty in securing 
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adequate capital for railroad betterments. The popular attitude on the whole 
question has undergone a radical change in the past year, as people begin to 
understand that the permanent success and earning capacity of a railroad 
_ represent the surest barometer of 
the general condition of the com- 
munity through which it operates. 
Statistics at their best are only 
popular in the Census office, but 
the statistics presented at these 
railroad hearings were of intense 
interest to those in any way con- 
cerned in the study of modern 
economic conditions. They re- 
flected more vividly than words 
the “high cost of living’’ and its 
effect on such inanimate concerns 
as railroads, canals, etc. In the 
past, political fortunes have been 
made by fighting railroads; but 
today as the public sees both sides 
of the matter, they realize that 
the men managing railroads have 
as keen a perception of public 
welfare as their assailants. 
The hearing adjourned to give 


the opposing counsel an oppor- 

tunity to study the facts as pre- 

sented, and the decision will mark 
an important step in national Photo by Clinedinst 
development. 


* * * THE LATE HON. JOHN H. MARBLE 
Who was President Wilson’s first appointee as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. His untimely death 


T every session of Congress was deeply mourned by his colleagues 


the question bobs up as to 

who is the favored beauty of social Washington, and who will be the 
beauty of the season and the belle of the administration. This discussion 
often becomes as serious as problems of state, or the public building appro- 
priation. During the past administration Mrs. Huntington Wilson was a lead- 
ing favorite as the administration belle. Now there are new types of beauty in 
the field. The wife of the Second Assistant Secretary of State, Mrs. John E. 
Osborne, with dark eyes and hair, clear-cut features and a graceful, slender 
figure, is greatly admired at social affairs of the present administration. The 
State Department seems to be especially fortunate in having popular social 
leaders, for the wife of the Third Assistant Secretary of State, Mrs. Dudley 
Field Malone—with black hair and blue eyes sparkling with mirth—is said 
by a host of admirers to be a perfect type of beauty. Golden-haired, blue- 
eyed Mrs. Timothy Ansberry is another favorite. 

And this takes into consideration only the matrons. Of the young 

Washington buds, staid officials find themselves unable to agree, but are 
happy to admire a bevy of “prettiest girls.” 
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OW time does fly,” said a former congressman conspicuous in national 
affairs in 1898 during the Spanish War, who gloried in our naval achieve- 
ments. He was talking with a visitor recently returned from Spain. 

“Spain will put up a better naval fight the next time that she battles on 
the high seas,” said this tourist student of world-development. ‘Our consul 
at Seville reports the construction at El Ferrol of three battleships of fifteen 
thousand tons each—one of which has already been launched—and of a number 
of modern gunboats, torpedo boats and destroyers at Cartagena to take the 
place of Ceornas destroyed fleet—some vessels of which are now in the United 
States Navy. Spain’s merchant marine is rapidly increasing,” he continued, 
whiffing a cigarette Spanish fashion, “‘the latest additions to her trans-Atlantic 
lines including two splendid fifteen thousand ton liners, to ply between Cadiz 
and Uruguay. They are still after and holding South American trade. 

“Spanish commerce broke all records last year, aggregating $379,014,294 
—the exports exceeding the imports by a little under two millions. The 
people and business men of Spain have gained by the loss of her colonies, and 
the removal of the military and civil leeches, who beggared both the colonies 
and the home treasury.” 

These facts are counted of special interest in investigating the problems 
in United States Insular possessions. The balance sheet makes a showing 
that merits careful thought. Will Uncle Sam fail as Spain failed? 


* * * « * 


PROPOS of a recent article in the National, figures are revealed show- 
ing how Germany is handling matters while our American statesmen 
stutter over the tariff bill. A recent census of the German machine 

tool industry shows that the business employs 80,000 workmen and some 7,000 
officers, and produced in 1912 225,000 tons of goods valued at $53,350,000. 
The exports weighed 77,000 tons against 64,500 tons the year previous. Con- 
tinued efforts are being made to induce the German government to form 
treaties which will secure a larger foreign market for German machine-tools. 
They will not need treaties if Congress throws open the tariff doors to compel 
the American machinist to take German wages or else lose his work and 
throw hundreds of factories into bankruptcy. Machine tool politicians are 
not wanted to wipe out the wage envelopes of real mechanics who know the 
smell of steel and the oil that lubricates the drill and planer. 


* * * * *~ 


SPECIES of traveling men in the Latin republics under the name of 

Americans make trouble. A drummer, approaching the capital of 

one of the Central American States, exchanged some American gold 
coin for the paper currency at a rate of about five cents in gold for one hun- 
dred cents in paper. The fact that a one hundred dollar note was required 
to pay a bill of five dollars amused him, and he dubbed it ‘‘monkey money,”’ 
airing the phrase in buying fruit at the way stations, and generally having a 
gay time. 

On arriving at the capital a cold frost seemed to have fallen in every office 
that he visited. Buyers would not discuss business, look at his samples, or 
even treat him with the suave courtesy of the Spanish duellist. At last the 
secret was out—one business man he had come to meet he remembered as 
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having occupied the seat behind him all the way up from the coast. The 
American’s incessant depreciation of the currency, the country and the people 
had deeply humiliated the native, and the word went forth through business 
circles. 

Too many Americans, citizens by adoption, carry with them into the 

Latin-American republics a like contempt and egotism which is not shown 
by their European competitors in business and industrial promotion. It 
is not uncommon to hear some sojourner in Mexico, who is at the best a 
good employe or mechanic, speak with disgust of an American who has lost 
caste by marrying 
some pretty senor- 
ita or going into 
business with a 
Mexican partner. 
There are Ameri- 
cans in Mexico 
whose lives, could 
they be crushed 
out a dozen times, 
would not atone 
for the wrongs they 
have inflicted, and 
the savage hatreds 
of the “gringo 
Americano” which 
they have inspired 
and which do not 
extend to any Eu- 
ropean people, 
even the French, 
who once tried to 
plant an Austrian 
monarch in the 
hapless land of 
Anahuac. 


* * * 


HE social his- 

tory of the 

national cap- 

ital during the past 

twenty years would 
be incomplete SENATOR JAMES H. BRADY OF IDAHO 


: 1C11< He is still hailed as “Governor” by many friends who knew him as chief executive 
without Conspect of his state. Before he had served inthe Senate fifteen minutvs, his vote as a 
ous mention of Republican was of material assistance to the members of his party 


Mrs. Charles War- 

ren Fairbanks, whose active and useful life career closed at her home in 
Indianapolis, during the month of October. Mrs. Fairbanks was one of those 
gracious leaders in Washington social affairs whose influence can never be 
forgotten. Her kindly and generous welcome to friends and strangers alike 
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will ever bring to mind the 
gentle sway of one of Wash- 
ington’s ideal hostesses. 

Democratic to the core, 
she never permitted the 
most exacting social func- 
tions to swerve her from her 
instinctive love of old friends 
and neighbors. In her home 
state of Indiana, she had the 
same pre-eminent place in 
people’s affections as at the 
national capital, where she 
was recognized as a born 
leader. 

In the deliberations of the 
national conventions of the 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution she was a con- 
spicuous and successful fig- 
ure. Her keen sense of 
humor and rugged love of 
justice won for her a devoted 
following. A pleasant and 
forceful speaker, whether 
on the rostrum or in the 
glow of the home circle, she 


THE LATE MRS. CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS Was ever an ardent cham- 


One of the most charming hostesses who ever graced social Washing- pion of things worth while. 
ton. Though she had remained in Indianapolis since the retirement & 


from public life of her husband, former Vice-President Fairbanks, Her home life was in every 
yet her death was pot pan doe > hs though she were way ideal. She and her 

husband had been college 
chums, and through the most arduous duties of his public life, she remained 
in every sense a chum—the true companion and helpmate of her distinguished 
husband. After his retirement from service as vice-president, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairbanks made -a tour of the world, and in every country Mrs. Fairbanks 
shared in the honors bestowed upon the distinguished traveler while girdling 
the globe. American women do themselves honor in tender remembrance of 
Mrs. Charles Warren Fairbanks and her life work. 


Copyright by Harris & Ewing 


* * * * * 


N a business-looking structure on a street in the rear of the Agricultural 
Department, Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, successor to Dr. Wiley, continues the 
strenuous duties of chief of the Bureau of Chemistry. The building was 

especially constructed for the purpose for which it was designed and leased 
to Uncle Sam, who seems to be financially unable to own many of his own 
offices. The lower floor has a complete dairy outfit, and the row of labora- 
tories, each with its rows of bottles and apparatus, makes it seem like one 
of the busy manufacturing plants, whose products it analyzes under Uncle 
Sam's official authority. 
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Dr. Alsberg, a tall young man with a businesslike air, a black mustache 
and snappy, alert black eyes, continues with the work of ferreting out adul- 
teration in foods with the ardent enthusiasm of a scientist. He insists that 
the worst foods sold by the grocer are those carrying disease germs, and he 
has classified milk and oysters as the most troublesome offenders, as they are 
usually beyond the jurisdiction of his Bureau. This fact has awakened more 
interest in the matter of uniform state health laws and has developed a spirit 
of co-operation between the State Health agencies and the Federal Bureau 
which will ultimately result 
in nation-wide food regula- 
tions. 

The chief chemist has 
determined to eradicate the 
popular impression that the 
label “‘guaranteed under the 
pure food and drug act” 
means that the Govern- 
ment guarantees the food. 
The Government does noth- 
ing of the kind, but the 
manufacturer uses this label 
for the purpose of protect- 
ing the retailer in case the 
article does not come up to 
representation. A veritable 
flood of fines have been 
paid, and the department 
intends to take a more radi- 
cal step in stirring up the 
wheels of publicity where 
indictments are found and 
fines are made. 

Some days at the Bureau 
of Chemistry there is as 
much material for the news 
columns as in the criminal 
Court. 

The Bureau now co- 
operates with the Bureau 
of Animal Industry (which Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry. His administration has been 
inspects the meat products marked by business ability and a relentless campaign for “pure food” 
at the packing plants) under 
the Pure Food law, which now enables the Bureau of Chemistry to follow the 
food from the meat inspector to the factory and thereafter all the way to the 
consumer, keeping an eye on the grocery shelves as well as the cold-storage 
warehouses. 

The progress made in this Department in recent years has already shown 
marked results in conserving the health of the people, though it necessarily 
adds to the high cost of living. Still, as the philosopher remarks, “high living 
is better than not living at all,” and some pure food enthusiasts insist that 





DR. CARL L. ALSBERG 
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cemeteries would have been over- 
crowded had not something been 
continued. 

The facts and figures of the 
next census will undoubtedly re- 
veal important results and bene- 
fits from the inspection of the 
co-operating bureaus. The large 
sums invested in the governmen- 
tal supervision of foods promise to 
throw light upon the increased 
high cost of living, and give the 
tariff a rest as the cause of all 
high prices. 


* * * 


ONVENTIONS, conferences 
and annual meetings find 
Washington an ideal city for 

headquarters nowadays. The 
round-trip low fare is a strong 
inducement and the convention is 
a reasonable excuse. Delegates, 
badged and beribboned, may be 
found wandering about the Capi- 
tol or along the avenues at almost 
any season of year. Sometimes 
they are on hand for a purpose, 
as when a delegation of eighty- 
eight women, led by Dr. Anna 
Shaw, president of the National 
Suffrage Association, marched in 
double file to the White House 
and called upon the President at 
the executive office. 





DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW 
The President of the National Woman's Suffrage Associa- 


tion, who led the women delegates to the White House to Seldom if ever has the suffrage 
appeal personally to President Wilson for support in the 
he cd pe ed movement been presented better 


than Dr. Shaw proclaimed it. 
Calm, uncomplaining, persistent, seeking the President’s aid to bring their 
cause directly before Congress by message, everyone of the eighty-eight 
earnest women, arranged in a semicircle before the President, nodded her 
head in approval. 

The President very graciously replied that however much he might per- 
sonally wish to espouse the cause of woman suffrage, he felt it was a party 
measure, not a personal one, and that it therefore could not be made part of 
his message to Congress. When the President had finished Dr. Shaw spoke 
up again: 

“May I ask one question?”’ she said, and the President nodded assent. 

“As we are members of no political party, to whom, then, are we to look 
as a spokesman unless we speak for ourselves?” 
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“You do that most admirably,” replied the President, smiling blandly and 
with an inclination of the head and stepping back he indicated that the inter- 
view was at an end, except that he remarked his regret that time and the 


numbers of the delegation 
prevented his shaking hands 
with all of them. 

There was a disposition on 
the part of a majority of the 
deputation to criticise Presi- 
dent Wilson’s attitude and 
his utterances, but Dr. Shaw’s 
optimistic view of the execu- 
tive’s attitude caused this 
sentiment quickly to subside. 
She said: 

“The President is in favor 
of a committee on suffrage in 
the House, and our chief pur- 
pose in coming to call was to 
find out where he stood.”’ 


* * * 


N sharp contrast to the 
| acute international compli- 

cations which involve 
sooner or later the demon- 
stration that there is an iron 
hand under the velvet glove, 
is the American spirit of 
eliminating all explosive emo- HON. JOSEPH W. FOLK 


tions. An old philosopher re- The former Missouri Governor, now busy at his new post as 
ired f bli rs _,@ Solicitor of the State Department. He has become a loyal 
tire rom public service was Washingtonian by adoption, and declares that the Capital should 


meditatively strolling around be made the civic model of the United States 

the park near the Capitol. I 

made a casual comment on the weather, but he chose to philosophize on 
deeper things. 

“The one thing after all in life,” he said, ‘is to put yourself in harmony 
with your conditions and environments and pull together with those whom 
you can help.” He looked up from the frosty ground at the sun peering 
through the trees and continued, “All the world is heartful if you stop to 
think of it. When I see a young man honor the elderly people, too often 
pushed aside by the thoughtless and selfish, I feel hopeful. No matter how 
bright or up to date they may be, the young folks can all sit at the feet 
of their elders and learn something of life, now as in ages past. It is a 
great thing to have lived and to have experienced the emotions of the past 
three quarters of a century.” 

The clock was striking an appointment hour and reluctantly I left the dear 
old friend and philosopher whose face seemed so radiant and happy even 
in the sharp January winds. Browning and “Rabbi Ben Ezra” seemed, 
indeed, true to life. 
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in the lapel, indicating membership in some civic organization. In 

these societies the spirit of chivalry of the ancient knights and cru- 
saders is evident, and the virtue and inspiration of knighthood and comrade- 
ship is maintained in the myriad of lodge rooms throughout the country. 

One of the most popular civic organizations of the times is the Knights of 
Pythias, and its story as related 
on another page is a significant 
phase of national development. 

In visits to the capital, I 
found Mr. Edward S. Kimball 
and Mr. Abram Vandeveer, the 
two original members of the 
Knights of Pythias, living in 
Washington, and I sought them 
out with as much enthusiasm 
as any man of public fame be- 
cause. they were the charter 
members of the movement of 
national significance. There 
are many men living in quiet 
retirement whose active work 
in civic organizations has been 
more potential than that of 
many men whose names are 
emblazoned in public print. 

Well do they remember that 
day in 1864, forty-nine years 
ago, when Justice H. Rath- 
bone and his associates gathered 
together and instituted the first 

HON. SAMUEL E. WINSLOW lodge in Washington. These 
ofthe bestaeas ean in Congres. Ta fro continents Mr. Wine: - Veg nceeege save, bub trom 
low is known as a manufacturer of skates j ; 1864 to 1895 nearly a half- 
million Knights were enrolled. 
The brave men and true belonging to the Knights of Pythias have indeed 
stimulated the true spirit of chivalry in the three degrees of page, esquire 
and knight, and now the order of Rathbone Sisters constitutes an organiza- 
tion that further inspires the old spirit of true knighthood adapted to the 
world of womankind. 
In Washington the order of the Knights of Pythias has been most popular, 
preserving the traditions of that notable example of friendship between Damon 
and Pythias. 


Or: distinction of Americans abroad is the little button which they wear 





* * * * * 


HE immigrant has always been the source of solicitous care on the part 
of the United States Government. Never before in the history of the 
world has a country been so largely peopled by citizens of foreign lands, 

and it is estimated from government reports that in the past one hundred 
years, twenty million immigrants have passed in through our open doors. 
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A curious and interesting institution for the help of the immigrant in New 
York City is the Educational ‘Alliance, which gives legal advice at a small 
cost. Here it only costs ten cents to hire a lawyer for any kind of a case—a 
new low-water mark for legal services. Most of {the cases handled come 
up through misunderstanding, and ninety per cent of them are settled out 
of court. 

* ~ * 7 * 


HERE was a time when one thought of Syracuse as a center of the salt 

$i fields; but the Syracuse of today is a city of diversified industrial de- 

velopment, with products represented in the markets of the world. 
Mr. John R. Clancy, of Syracuse, the new Congressman from the thirty-fifth 
New York District, is the first Democrat elected to Congress from that district 
in sixty years. Mr. Clancy is a : 
manufacturer of hardware and 
an inventor of some prominence, 
and has long been one of the 
popular and pushing citizens of 
his home town. 

Born in Syracuse fifty-four 
years-ago and since young man- 
hood active in civic affairs, Mr. 
Clancy has not sought political 
office, although many times his 
Democratic brethren have asked 
him to run for Mayor. He is 
connected with many civic or- 
ganizations; is vice-president of 
the board of trustees of the New 
York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University; a direc- 
tor in the New York State branch 
of the National Citizens’ League 
for Currency Reform and Sound 
Banking; president of the Syra- 
cuse Hospital council, formed 
after Syracuse had raised $380,- 
000 to place its hospital on a 
firm financial basis; and trustee 
of the Onondaga County Sav- 
ings Bank, an institution with 
deposits exceeding $24,000,000. 

Since coming to Congress he _ HON. JOHN§RICHARD§CLANCY 

. ° ° The Congressman from the Thirty-fifth District, New York. 

has given assiduous attention to He isa business man with a large personal following. and his 
his new work, with a keen eye present position in Congress oe office he has ever 
to the business end of things. 
Already he has proven himself one of the efficient members of the majority 
party, always eager to give his constituents the best service in him, just 
exactly as he would serve his customers, and keep Syracuse and his district 
to the front, 
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HAT are the chief reasons for unhappiness? Here are ten which a 
prominent railroad man found in a clipping taken from an English 
newspaper and handed me as worth considering: 
; To attempt to set up your own siandard of right and wrong and expect everybody 
to conform to it. 
To try to measure the enjoyment of others by your own. 
) To expect uniformity of opinions in this world: 
To look for judgment and experience in youth. 
To endeavor co mould all dispositions alike. 
Not to yield in unimportant trifles. 
To look for perfection in our ac.ions. 
To worry ourselves and others about what cannot be remedied. 
Not to help everybody wherever, however and whenever we can. 
To consider anything impossible that we cannot ourselves perform. 
To believe only what our infinite minds can grasp. 
| Not to make allowances for the weaknesses of others. 


To estimate people by some outside quality, for it is that within which makes the 
man. 


If more public men and aspiring leaders could only appreciate the wisdom 
of philosophy handed down in various forms through the ages, there might 
be fewer discontented and unahppy souls standing in public places. 


‘ * * * . 


T was five o’clock in the afternoon, and the crowds were scurrying through 
the New York Grand Central Station, surging here and there, and radiating 
to the different gates. All aglow with light and cheerfulness, the station 

seemed like a big home that night; and the ceiling, with its studded stars 
and signs of the zodiac, was as attractive and beautiful as ever. Scattered 
here, there and everywhere amid the throngs were two thousand officers of 
the Salvation Army, their red cap bands glowing in the bright light. From 
east and west they had come to welcome General Bramwell Booth, who has 
succeeded his father, the late General William Booth, as commander of the 
Salvation Army. A glimpse of the faces of the Salvation Army lads and lassies, 
bright and cheerful, clean and wholesome, was a refreshing study for the sociolo- 
gist. Here were the men and women coming in contact with the “down and 
outs,” the outcasts of the “slums” and all unfortunates, and yet maintaining 
a personality impressively wholesome and refreshing. The very joy in their 
faces seemed to irradiate the throngs gathering and dispersing under the 
soft gleam of the lights overhead. Chatting together, reminiscing as it were, 
the Army reflected a happy and buoyant temperament, that seemed far from 
militant. Stately train announcers in sombre gray with glistening labels 
on their caps, telegraph boys and red-capped porters lent a variety to the 
brilliant colors of the assembly, which might have inspired a trite descrip- 
tion of the brilliant colors at a diplomatic gathering in Washington. The 
very walls were speaking, for phonograph train announcers, located in all 
parts of the building, rang out in measured tones. 

When General Booth’s train was announced, there was a rush to the gates, 
and between the lines of Salvation Army people, the new General, hale and 
hearty, with benevolent face, British side-whiskers, and an activity that 
scarcely indicated his three score years, marched up the steps while the band 
played “‘America.” As the music rang out, the unusual scene, with the throngs 
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of people crowding 
the station and the 
balconies overhead, 
suggested Rome. 

The commander 
of the Army, distin- 
guished from other 
officers and members 
of his band by a 
gleaming white band 
around his cap, 
raised his hand and 
briefly responded to 
the welcome, closing 
with an exhortation 
of “Salvation for all, 
and God bless you,”’ 
and the tides of trav- 
elers continued to 
ebb and flow on 
schedule time. In a 
few minutes the 
Army had dispersed, 
but the subtle influ- 
ence of that scene 
left an indelible im- 
pression upon ob- 
servers, and suggests 
how closely, after 
all, institutions built 
for trade and com- 
merce are related to 
educational and re- 7: HON. JOHN J. ESCH 
ligious interests. The Wisconsin Congressman, hey diye pl a verse, though he refuses 
The latent religious 
impulses of the people was evident in this incident. Following this scene was 
the reconciliation of the two brothers—Messrs. Bramwell and Ballington 
Booth, after an estrangement of more than seventeen years. 

The builders of this incomparable Grand Central Station would have been 
delighted if they could have looked upon this scene that so dramatically inter- 
posed itself in the swirl of an afternoon rush. 





* * * 7 * 


T the demand of a number of Hon. John J. Esch’s colleagues in Congress, 
his poem ‘‘Navassa’’ is herewith published in full. Several months 
ago it was announced in “Affairs at Washington” that a poem written 

by the energetic Wisconsin legislator had resulted in the establishment of 
a lighthouse; and immediately the editor was besieged with requests to 
print the poem complete. Congressman Esch insists that ‘the tale woven 
about his composition is more interesting than the verse itself. As the story 
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goes, it was on a certain night before Christmas that John Esch and other 
members of the Interstate Commerce Committee were on the good ship 
Cristobal, bound for Panama. A real Christmas Eve feast was being served, 
and during the dinner the captain of the ship, sitting beside the Western Con- 
gressman, told him of the Island of Navassa, which they were nearing. No 
lighthouse had ever been on its shores, and the captain eloquently described 
its dangers to passing ships. Congressman Esch became interested in the 
subject, and on the back of his menu drafted out a verse which he named 
“Navassa” and delivered to the guests at the dinner. Not long after, the 
Lighthouse Board at Washington provided for the establishment of a lighting 
station on the deserted island, and while Congressman Esch insists that his 
poem owes its success to the circumstances, to the occasion and the sympa- 
thetic reading it received, yet “‘Navassa”’ has the unique honor of being the 
first poem ever known to result in a lighthouse. 


What subterranean power, now at rest, 

Beneath the Caribbean’s storm-swept breast 

Caused thee to raise thy wild and dangerous shore 

Athwart our course far back in days of yore, 
Navassa. 


Or art thou with thy tree-encircled crown 
All that the oft-eroding tempest’s frown 
Has left of some great island of the sea 
Perchance Atlantis? Solve this mystery, 
Navassa 


Must thou be mute because no human soul 

Within the circle of thy billow’s roll 

Can find the bare necessities of life 

"Mid all thy solitude and lack of strife? 
Navassa. 


No bubbling fount of water crystal pure 

To shipwrecked mariner can assure 

The quenching draught. No fruitful vine or tree 

Or grateful root supplies him food from thee, 
Navassa. 


Tell us the tragedies thy rocks have known 

That thou hast hidden in thy islet lone, 

The prayers of those who in distress and pain, 

Have sought to shun thee but alas in vain? 
Navassa. 


Thou art inhospitable, to be feared 
As much as those embattled rocks that reared 
Their rugged fronts at far-off Roncador 
Or at Manila’s sentry—Corregidor, 
Navassa. 


No wealth of mine or forest, fruit or seed 
Has e’er sufficed to wake to life the greed 
Of nations to possess themselves of thee, 
Ownerless waif of this broad southern sea, 
Navassa 


Soon may thy lonely reign of terror end 

And thy tall beacon welcome rays extend 

To greet the storm-tossed sailor’s watchful eye 

On ships that pass by in the night, 

As in the night his gallant ship sweeps by, 
Navassa. 





























WAGON BRIDGE ACROSS THE “WILD PACK HORSE FORD” ON THE POTOMAC RIVER 


Settlers crossed from Maryland at this ford, which is underneath the bridge 


A Historic Mountain Town 


by ROSE SELLARS FRESHOUR 


HE oldest town in West Virginia, 

Shepherdstown, is situated on the 

southern banks of the Potomac 
River, in Jefferson County. It was settled 
in 1727 by German mechanics and farmers. 
These early settlers came from Pennsyl- 
vania, and crossed the river at a fording 
place known as the Old Pack Horse Ford, 
which is now crossed by a bridge spanning 
the river from shore to shore. 

They erected a fort which was known 
as Fort Orndorff, and they named their 
new town New Mecklenberg, for their 
home town in the Fatherland. These 
settlers were not an ignorant class of 
people, and many of them brought with 
them their teachers, ministers and their 
money in gold, which they conveyed from 
place to place in trunks. Some of the more 
aristocratic ones brought their dress suits 
and silver plate. Contemporary with 
these colonists were those of Washington 


County, Maryland, and for that reason 
there is scarcely a name in Washington 
County that does not find its counterpart 
or connection in Jefferson County, West 
Virginia. 

This quaint old town reeks with historic 
interest, and it has been said that the town 
went to sleep at the close of the Civil War, 
and has been sleeping ever since. Be that 
as it may, here we find a beautiful type of 
Southern life today. Here was built the 
first schoolhouse in West Virginia, and the 
first academy was conducted there in 
17—. The schoolhouse is a one-story 
brick building, with a moss-covered shingle 
roof, and gives evidences of having once 
been a tinner’s shop. The door is of solid 
oak, much timeworn and worm-eaten, 
and how rejoiced were some schoolboys’ 
hearts when the heavy baton shutter closed 
the one window for the summer vacation. 
When this building was first erected, the 
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Academy was conducted and maintained 
by the wealthier families of the com- 
munity. After the Civil War it was taken 
for a public school, and within its walls 
was held the first public school.in West 
Virginia. Today the old schoolhouse 
stands on one of the “‘back streets” of the 
town, but it is pointed to with righteous 
pyjde by all of the townspeople. 

Looking over the history of Shepherds- 


Formerly used as the Court House, when the county seat was at 


Shepherdstown 


town, one finds that its interests have been 
largely educational. On the twenty-sixth 
of January, 1865, the Legislature passed 
an act removing the seat of justice of Jef- 
ferson County from Charles Town to 
Shepherdstown, where it continued to be 
until 1871. While at Shepherdstown the 
court occupied a brick building erected 
by Rezin Davis Shepherd. Now the 
building is occupied by the Shepherd Col- 
lege State Normal School. As Shepherds- 


A HISTORIC MOUNTAIN TOWN 








town had the honor of having the first 
Academy, so today it boasts the distinc- 
tion of having within its limits one of the 
best normal schools in the state. 
Among the historic places for which 
Shepherdstown is famous is the home of 
James Ramsay. It was on the banks of 
the Potomac at Shepherdstown that 
George Washington with a number of 
other noted Virginians stood and watched 
James Ramsey operate his 
steamboat. Quite modernized 
and scarcely recognizable from 
old prints, Ramsey’s home still 
stands on the street leading to 
the Kearneysville Road. An 
association has been formed for 
the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment to mark the spot where 
this historic event took place, 
but a dispute arose as to the 
location, so each year the asso- 
ciation does little other than 
hold its meeting. 
Shepherdstown and the sur- 
rounding country lie in the 
lower part of the Shenandoah 
Valley, among the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, while the Potomac 
washes its northern boundary 
and the beautiful Shenandoah 
finds its way to the Potomac 
River through its eastern por- 
tion. Proximity to the markets 
added to the productiveness of 
the soil makes Jefferson doubly 
valuable as a farming county. 
All through the county are 
found immense limestone quar- 
ries, and these are operated by 
men who have their offices in 
Washington City. 
Shepherdstown, with its 
colonial doorways and brass 
knockers, is a typical “‘befo’ de wah” town. 
The splendid county roads for which Jeffer- 
son has received the prize, make possible a 
hearty commingling of the town and coun- 
try people. In the summer a number of 
vacationists from Baltimore, Washington, 
and even Philadelphia come to enjoy the 
delights of this historic environment. 
As the birthplace and home of many noted 
men and women, the oldest town in West 
Virginia is the pride of the native heart. 
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The historic old academy at Shepherdstown is now used as a dwelling 








“The Junior lartner 
Saves a Soul 


Ay 
Helen Ward Banks 


made,” murmured old Jowett to 
himself as he spread out his books, 
“and there nothing in it for me.” 

Then his keen ears caught young Dana’s 
undertone to the boy next him. “Think 
of climbing up on the same stool at half- 
past eight six mornings a week for twenty- 
five years and sticking there! I’d die 
before 1’d rot like that! Poor old beggar!” 

The other boy laughed. “He likes it. 
He’s ‘Old Dog Tray ever faithful.’ He 
couldn’t digest a bone if he didn’t eat it 
out of Thomas Barker & Company’s 
hand—I mean Thomas Barker, Son & 
Company.” 

*“You’d better not leave the Son out,” 
answered yung Dana. ‘The junior part- 
ner can have me whenever he wants me.” 

Then the junior partner came into the 
office and the clerks bent to business. 

But old Jowett had heard. Old Dog 
Tray! The phrase cut across the grain. 
He repeated it with as much bitterness 
as his gentle soul could compass. That 
was what they thought him, for who would 
suspect the yellow streak under the re- 
spectable surface! It had been growing 
there for six years, and it was very close 
to the top now. The chance words gave 
it an extra jerk. 

It would be twenty-five years this very 
New Year’s Day—which would be to- 
morrow—-since he had entered the service 
of Thomas Barker & Company. On that 
same day Richard Barker had been born. 
From his first cry Dick had been eager 
at life. While Jowett went slowly up the 
ladder from fifteen dollars a week to fifty, 
Dick progressed in bounds from nursery 
to kindergarten, from kindergarten to 
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school, and from school up through college 
and a year abroad to his present proud 
position of junior partner. Now, for two 
months “Son” in Thomas Barker, Son & 
Company, Richard was as full of strenuous 
desire to master the game of the street 


“as he had been to explore Paris or fling his 


football team to victory or to spin his top 
better than the next fellow. 

They had been great friends, Dick and 
Jowett, in the top-spinning days and a 
little after. Dick had no mother, and his 
father was too busy to listen, and a boy 
must tell his disappointments and aspira- 
tions to someone. Dick adored Jowett. 
He came home from school as eager to 
hear of old Jowett’s “raise” as to tell of 
his own exciting experiences. They went 
to the theater together and made excur- 
sions into the country. 

But it had changed when Dick went to 
his big-boy school and then to college and 
then abroad. He brought home other 
friends to take to the play, and the New 
Year’s Eve dinner, made a ceremony by 
years, slipped by unobserved. There were 
no more confidences. It spared Jowett 
the pain of confessing there was no longer 
a “raise.”” It had stopped at fifty dollars, 
when Dick went to preparatory school. 
Jowett. had once asked Thomas Barker 
for an advance, and had been told curtly 
that a younger man could replace him at 
less cost. 

Fear of that younger man had kept 
Jowett uncomplaining through the suc- 
ceeding years, but it had developed the 
yellow streak. He knew it was there, 
and he parleyed with it, half afraid, half 
excited at his daring. It never got near 
enough to the surface to show. To Jowett 
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even it was not more than half real. It 
lay quiet while he persuaded himself that 
if he could only endure patiently through 
the years till Dick should come into the 
firm, things would be all right. 

But the drudging years had passed, 
Dick had come into the firm, and things 
were not changed. The arrangements 
had been made for the new year, and most 
of the boys had gone up a peg; even young 
Dana was rejoicing in an extra dollar a 
week. For Jowett things were the same; 
another year’s slavery with twenty-five 
hundred dollars to pay for it. There was 
no place in the world for an old man, 
unless he snatched it for himself. 

The junior partner fussed about the 
outer office bestowing his broad, boyish 
smile on anyone who would look up to 
meet it. Jowett would not look up. He 
had forgotten that he had ever loved 
Dick; his nature was swamped in bitter- 
ness. But he knew when Dick had left 
the room. 

Dick shut himself into the inner office. 
He was a very important person today, for 
Thomas Barker was confined to the house 
by his favorite attack of indigestion, and 
Richard, ‘his son, reigned in his stead. 


| renee in the private office, he made a 

heavy, frowning pretense of business, 
as he had outside, but there was not much 
that was important this last day of the 
year. After he had been through the 
mail there was nothing that called for his 
energy. He leaned back in his chair and 
yawned. The calendar before him said 
Friday, December thirty-first. The clock 
said half-past ten. 

“Tomorrow I'll be twenty-five,” he 
murmured. 

He felt a Methuselah till he remembered 
that his whole lifetime merely marked 
old Jowett’s years in the firm’s service. 
They’d each be twenty-five tomorrow. 
Jowett was a good old chap; they must 
celebrate. Richard touched his bell and 
young Dana responded. He carried the 
message from Dick to Jowett. As Jowett 
stepped down from his stool, curious eyes 
followed him to the floor of the inner room. 
Was he going to be sacked or raised? 

Jowett, the yellow streak forgotten, 
moved briskly in a sudden burst of affec- 
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tion and expectation. It had corre at 
last. Dick was in the firm and was going 
to make things right. His twenty-five 
years of patient, ungrudging service were 
about to be recognized! His hand trembled 
as he knocked. 

“Come on in, Jowett,” Dick said. 
“Shut the door tight, so the unsanctified 
shan’t see. I want you to drink a health 
to the firm to celebrate my birthday to- 
morrow—and yours, too, in a way.” 

Jowett bowed and touched his glass to 
Dick’s. He could not speak. 

“In memory of old times, Jowett, when 
we used to dine together on New Year’s 
Eve,” the boy said cheerfully. ‘Those 
were great old days; sometime we'll 
have another dinner together, eh?” 

‘To the success of the firm,’”’ Jowett said 
and drained his glass. 

He was quite composed as he set it down 
again. This was all, then. His last hope 
was gone. He was not a vital part of life 
even to the junior partner; only a careless 
memory of a dead past. There was to be 
no extra bone for Old Dog Tray this year, 
and another year would probably see some 
active young pup installed in his kennel 
while he was thrust out to pick up what 
scraps he could from the gutters. It was 
the yellow dog who ate from the gutters. 

“Thank you, sir,”’ he said with his hand 
on the door. 

“You needn’t sir me in here,”’ answered 
Dick with a grin. ‘Why, we’re old pals, 
Jowett; we trust each other. Some day 
when I have a free date, we'll sure have 
dinner together and take in a show.” 

There was a knock at the door. Dick 
hastily cluttered his convivial parapher- 
nalia into the cupboard and wrapped his 
dignity once more about him. 

“Come in,” he called, and added, ‘Take 
these letters, Jowett.” 

It was Clark, the broker, who entered. 
He nodded carelessly to Jowett. 


“Hello, Dick,” he said. “I hear the 
old man’s laid up.” 
“Yes,” answered Dick. ‘What can I 


do for you?” 

“That depends on how much of a sport 
you are. Truslow’s failure has flurried 
the market and sent P. & O. down to hell. 
It will be up with a jump by Monday; 
I give you my word for it. If you’ve got 











It was not a coherent history nor very eloquent, except in its straightforward simplicity, but it 
all came out 
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fifty thousand to play with just now, you 
can make your everlasting fortune.” 

Dick shook a cautious head. “It isn’t 
the way we do business, Clark.” 

“T know. The old man’s conservative. 
But this is a big chance. And you’ve got 
new blood in the firm, man; you aren’t 
going to cling to traditions always. You’ve 
got to expand. They’re bound to be big 
changes in this firm in the next five 
years.” 

Jowett, closing the door, heard him 
add, “You'll be getting rid of that old 
junk for one thing. He must have been 
here a hundred years. The faithful servi- 
tor business doesn’t hold much with the 
old man, eh?” 

Young Dana looked at Jowett curiously 
as he came back into the room, but his 
face was impassive. He had ceased to 
mourn or rage and had settled into cold 
resolve. There was nothing left of Old 
Dog Tray; it was all yellow dog. 

He climbed to his stool again, which 
had not shifted six feet through all the 
twenty-five years he had sat there doing 
the firm’s work. Now he had become 
“old junk” to the head of the firm and a 
kindly memory to the junior partner. It 
was a world where faithfulness did not 
count, so why should he be faithful? 

Jowett drew out his check book to write 
the weekly checks. He knew clearly what 
he meant to do. He was ready to make 
a reality of the thought with which for six 
years he had dallied—concealing it, playing 
with it, avoiding it, while he waited for 
Richard to come into the firm and make 
things right. 


;- VERY dog has his day. Jowett’s had 
been long and laborious. He had worked 
much and earned little, and that little he 
had not been able to save because of an 
old aunt—dead now—who had looked to 
him for support. Through it all Jowett 
knew that he had broader tastes and finer 
sensibilities than Thomas Barker who 
starved him. He, too, wanted to draw 
money and spend it; to travel; to see 
great things; to feel the ease of living. 
In the bottom of his shy soul lay a buried, 
shame-faced desire to step into a big hotel 
and engage a sitting-room, bed-room and 
bath, and to descend in an elevator to a 
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dining-room where he might order every- 
thing out of season a Ja carte! And with 
these dreams in his brain, he was still 
spending eight hours a day on his stool 
in the office, and living in a hall bedroom, 
and eating tough steaks in a boarding- 
house. 

Check after check Jowett wrote in his 
precise hand—seven dollars, ten dollars, 
twenty dollars, all the way up to his own 
fifty. Between the sum and the “dollars” 
his pen drew always a careful, jagged line. 
But when it came to his, the space stood 
clear. “Pay to the order of James Jowett, 
Fifty Dollars.” § When 
the check was signed it would be the easy 
work of a few seconds to write “‘thousand”’ 
after the “fifty,” and add three ciphers 
to the figures in the corner. It would be 
all the easier that it was the careless junior 
partner, instead of the astute senior, who 
would sign the checks today. 

The junior partner was kept busy after 
Clark left him until lunch time. He was 
out a long while for lunch, and young 
Dana fidgetted, for he was going to ask 
early leave in order to catch a train home 
for his holiday. Jowett, too meant to 
leave early. He wanted to get out just 
before the bank closed. It would not 
open again till Monday morning. 

When Richard came back, first one 
wanted him and then another. Finally 
Clark came in again. He lingered and it 
grew late. His other work done, Jowett 
sat fingering the sheaf of checks awaiting 
signature. When he could wait no longer, 
he crossed to the inner office and knocked. 
Clark, in the act of coming out, opened the 
door. 

“T’ve wasted a lot of time on you today, 
Dick, for nothing,” he said. ‘You'll be 
sorry next week. If you repent inside the 
next half hour, draw your check to Jowett 
as you have a hundred times before, and 
send him over with it and I’ll fix things 
up for you.” 

Clark passed out and Jowett passed in. 
He stood silent as Dick hurled his signa- 
ture at the checks one after another. 
Clark’s words had been reassuring. Jowett 
had always been stalking-horse for the 
firm. The bank would find nothing strange 
in a demand for cash at the eleventh hour 
on a check drawn to James Jowett. As 
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Clark had said, the firm had done it hun- 
dreds of times. He was Old Dog Tray. 

“He most got me,’’ Dick said as he wrote, 
“but I had the sand to hold out. Fifty 
thousand is a pretty big sum for me to 
juggle with without the old man’s per- 
mission, and I wouldn’t dare even to 
whisper business to the governor while 
he’s like this. There, Jowett, take your 
boodle and get out, and a happy New 
Year to you.” 

Jowett took the checks without return- 
ing the good wish. Dick looked after him 
curiously as he went out and shook his 
head. 

Jowett kept his own check and gave the 
rest to his understudy. He had paid his 
landlady in the morning and packed his 
bag for a holiday; it would be a long 
holiday now. Lingeringly he got into his 
overcoat, with his eyes on young Dana’s 
curly head bent over his work in a frenzy 
of haste. Jowett, too, had been at the 
bottom of the ladder once, looking up, sure 
of the easy ascent. 


FTER he had closed the door behind 
him, Jowett opened it again for a last 


look. It was already an unfamiliar place, 
though the stool he had polished with much 
sitting stood in its accustomed place 
and he had in his pocket the keys of his 
desk and of the office door. What would 
they think when Monday morning came 
and for the first time in twenty-five years 
he did not appear? 

He was afloat at last upon his great 
adventure; he realized it with a throb of 
exhilaration as he finally closed the door. 
He had cast off the moorings of dull, 
monotonous, respectable honesty and em- 
barked with pirates on the high seas. 
He was a criminal now. In a few moments 
he would be a thief. The yellow streak, 
hidden so long, had struck through. But 
he was free. 

He avoided the elevator. It was an 
honest boy who ran it, and Jowett sud- 
denly did not want to meet his eye. He 
started to plod down the stairway. 

Halfway down the third flight his heart 
leaped to his throat. There were scurrying 
feet behind him. Yesterday he would 
have stood aside indifferently for the feet 
to pass him, but today he was a criminal. 
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For a moment he thought of flight. It was 
only young Dana, however, who was flying 
down: three steps at a time, thrusting his 
arms into his overcoat as he ran. 

“Only twenty minutes to catch my 
train,’”’ he said as he passed. “Mr. Barker 
was a bully good chap to let me off. Happy 
New Year.” 

The last words floated back as he disap- 
peared. Jowett stood a moment listening 
to the happy, flying feet turned toward 
home and love. If his feet ran, it would 
be to hide himself from the face of the 
honest world. 

He presented his check at the bank 
within five minutes of closing time, and 
it was cashed. The cashier gave him a 
cordial “happy New Year’ with the 
notes, but Jowett did not respond. Mon- 
day everyone would know why. The 
cashier looked after him curiously, as 
Richard had. He took up the check and 
pondered it. 

Jowett walked out of the bank free. 
No more hard stool, no more grinding 
labor in purgatory. He had burst the 
gates and life was broad ahead, full of 
ease and pleasure. He had not been with 
Thomas Barker half a lifetime without 
learning the best way to invest money. 
He could hide himself until the hue and 
cry were over, and then he was incon- 
spicuous enough to live in some remote 
place on the income from his—theft. 
That was too harsh a word. Thomas 
Barker, Son & Company could well spare 
the money, and they owed it to him. 

He was unused to travel and the big 
station confused him. His feeling of 
lightness slipped away and perturbation 
took its place. A policeman who stepped 
forward to help him sent him gasping with 
fear to the other end of the room. He 
reeled when someone laid a hand on his 
bag. But it was only a porter and Jowett 
gladly submitted to his guidance through 
the labyrinth to buy his ticket and find 
his train. There was a luxurious little 
inn up in the fishing country where no one 
else would be this time of year. He would 
go there and have his suite and his a /a 
carte meals cooked by a French chef. 

Once settled in the train, he bought a 
magazine from the boy who came through 
and carefully put on his eyeglasses. Free- 
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dom to read was part of his new life. But 
the characters in the story had little 
interest for him. His mind was back in 
the office of Thomas Barker, Son & 
Company. Suddenly he wondered if 
anybody would close the safe. That was 
his duty. For a moment he thought he 
would step out at some station and 
telephone. Then he remembered that 
never again would he communicate with 
Thomas Barker, Son & Company. 

After that, reading was impossible. 
He sat with his eyes fixed blindly on the 
flying country, with his vision going back 
over twenty-five years. It was Richard 
he saw most often. He felt suddenly 
the warm clasp of his hand and heard his 
voice saying, “We’re old pals, Jowett; 
we trust each other.” How sad and scorn- 
ful the boy’s eyes would be on Monday 
morning! 

When he left the train he pulled himself 
together and tried to walk jauntily as a 
man of the world should, but he was only 
furtive. He had plenty of plodding 
ability in his makeup, but no jauntiness. 

At the inn he was installed in his luxuri- 


ous suite; he was given a dinner that a 
king might have eaten with gratitude; 
he went to bed in a wide, downy couch. 
But he had slept better on his narrow 
iron bed; he had no speaking acquaint- 


ance with the French dishes; the big 
sitting-room lacked the homelike qualities 
of his hall bedroom. 

The luxury of his private bath in the 
morning brought its own pleasure, but he 
ate little of the breakfast that followed. 
Each long, idle hour that succeeded grew 
more unhappy, and as he looked down a 
vista of years of them ahead, he wondered 
how he should live through them. Al- 
ready his holiday was too long. The one 
desirable thing in his eyes was the privilege 
of going back to Thomas Barker, Son & 
Company on Monday morning at eight 
o’clock to open the safe. And that he would 
never do again. 

Habit is not an easy mistress. She had 
held him for a quarter of a century to one 
environment, routine work, and honesty, 
and she was not to be thrown off now for 
the mere light 0’ love of material ease. 
He had broken loose to make himself a 
man of leisure and a criminal. Too late he 
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discovered he had never qualified for either 
position. 

He lived through the Saturday and 
Sunday, and by Sunday night he had 
reached the climax of his misery. The 
office which he had called purgatory had 
become to his longing eyes the seventh 
heaven. Young Dana’s friendly grin was 
that of a happy cherub. Dick with his 
clear, happy eyes was an angel—an aveng- 
ing angel now, who stood with a flaming 
sword to guard the gates of Paradise. 


[" was by his own act that Jowett had 
shut himself from the honest man’s world. 
Outside his habits of routine and honesty 
he was no more fitted to care for himself 
than a lost baby. Remorse, added to his 
loneliness and despair, tore at his heart 
until he cast himself down on his bed and 
wept, miserably homesick to the depths 
of his soul for an old polished stool before 
the desk in the corner of the outer office 
of Thomas Barker, Son & Company, where 
he had sat and done the work of an honest 
man. Gradually his tears lightened the 
tension, and resolve took the place of 
despair. If he caught an early morning 
train he could reach the office before any- 
one else and lay the packet of bills in the 
safe. Richard would understand. Then 
—there were ways of getting out of a life 
too heavy to be carried. Richard would 
understand that, too. He would know 
that Jowett loved him better than any- 
thing else in the world and that he had 
discovered that no dreams of wealth or 
ease can make up for the loss of ordinary 
grim honesty. 

At a very early hour on Monday morn- 
ing old Jowett had his breakfast. Through 
the blackness of a winter night and the 
cold grayness of a winter dawn he made 
his way back to town. He reached the 
Grand Central at half-past seven. 

The charwoman was cleaning the hall 
as the elevator shot him up to the fifth 
floor. He opened the door and let himself 
in. It was a hundred years since he had 
left, and still nothing was changed. He 
went softly across and laid his hand gently 
on the beloved stool where he would never 
sit again. Then he opened the door of the 
inner office. As he closed it behind him 
he faced the junior partner. 
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Old Jowett went cold and hot and red 
and white as he stood without a word. 
Dick looked at him with a new seriousness 
in his face in place of the usual happy, 
careless good humor. On the desk before 
him lay a voucher; Jowett’s miserable 
eyes fell to it as they sank before Dick’s. 
He could read it easily, “Pay to the order 
of James Jowett fifty thousand dollars.” 

“You’ve come back,” the junior partner 
asserted softly. ‘Thank God for that.” 

The old man stood rigid. 

“T trusted you so,” the young man said 
in the same soft tone. “I never knew my 
mother and I couldn’t talk to my father. 
You’ve stood for a lot to me always, 
Jowett. When I wanted to be crooked, as 
a kid, I remembered how trusty you were, 
and I played fair. Even in college the 
thought of you kept me straight many a 
time.” 

With a dry sob old Jowett sank into a 
chair and bowed his head. 

“Why did you do it, Jowett?” the boy 
asked. 


OWETT raised his haggard eyes and 
looked at the junior partner. Something 
in him—some sort of barrier—suddenly 
gave way before that serious young face, 
and in a flood of words his thoughts of a 
lifetime poured out. It was not a coherent 
history nor very eloquent, except in its 
straightforward simplicity, but it all came 
out; his love for Richard, and his hatred 
of the drudgery; his narrow life and his 
broad longings; his yearly hope and yearly 
disappointment; Old Dog Tray, the yellow 
cur; the fear of getting kicked out of the 
kennel; the long parleying with crime 
and the sudden action; his remorse, his 
misery, his return. The old man talked 
and the young man listened and the clock 
ticked in the silence when he had finished. 
Old Jowett laid the packet on the desk 
beside the check and rose to his unsteady 
feet. “It’s all there,” he said. “Let me 
go home now. Give me just a little time 
before you send an officer to arrest me.” 
“Nobody knows about this but you and 
me,” the junior partner answered, “and 
it isn’t necessary that anybody should, 
not even the governor. The cashier of the 
Tenth National sent me in the voucher 
just after he had cashed your check. J 
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seemed to understand in a flash what 
you had done. I called him up to say it 
was all right; that I had a deal on that I 
wanted to cover in cash. So that’s ended. 
The check’s been honored, and I have the 
notes.” 

Jowett stood with folded hands. Dick 
picked up the voucher. “I’ve had this 
thing in my pocket two days, and they’ve 
been hell. I’ve been going over in my 
mind why you did it. Now I understand. 
Can you ever forgive me, Jowett?” 

The old man raised his head in aston- 
ishment. 

“T came down every day to be sure to 
be here when you came back,” Dick said. 
“T knew you’d come back; you couldn’t 
make a criminal if you tried. We're the 
criminals—the old man and I. We've 
had an unbreakable cog-wheel in our ma- 
chine for a quarter of a century and we 
haven’t given it enough oil to keep it 
going. It is criminal, and it makes crim- 
inals. I’m not for pasting dead-heads all 
over with greenbacks, but a man deserves 
what he earns, and you’ve earned twice 
what you’ve had. I’ve thought more the 
last two days than all my life besides, 
and it’s been damned unpleasant business. 
It isn’t only money you haven’t had, but 
gratitude and affection. Lord, it’s a pretty 
tough job to face the fact that you’ve 
made another man go wrong! I was sure 
you’d come, but I’ve kept saying over and 
over, ‘Suppose he doesn’t come back! 
Suppose he doesn’t come back!’ Oh, I tell 
you I was glad when that door opened.” 

“Aren’t you going to—arrest me?” fal- 
tered old Jowett. 

“Arrest you? I’d as soon arrest my own 
father! Prisons are for criminals who are 
a menace to society. You are one of its 
guardians from this time forth. Shake 
hands with me, old Jowett, and say ‘God 
bless you, Dick,’ as you used to when I 
went away to school, and then go out to 
your desk and be there when the boys 
come in. And as soon as things open up, 
give me Clark on the wire; he’s got to 
find something for me to bet that fifty 
thousand on that 1 drew out Friday. I 
drew it out for that, you know. Clark 
put it into my head.” 

“Don’t, don’t,” cried the unhappy 
man. “T’m a thief. You can’t smooth 
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things over like that! You can’t take me 
back!” 

“Say ‘God bless you, Dick,’ and go,” 
answered the boy. “I’m not taking you 
back, for you’ve never left. You’re not a 
criminal; you don’t know the meaning 
of the word. If you thought you did, it’s 
gone out of you now. Do you feel a crim- 
inal now?” 

“No,” cried old Jowett, and once more 
he threw his head up and looked the junior 
partner in the face. The yellow streak 
was gone, healed by love and trust and true 
repentance. It was old dog Tray forever 
now,no more cur. And, oh, what a watch- 
dog he would be! 

“Say it,” repeated the junior partner. 

“God bless you, Dick,” murmured the 
old man, standing firm on his two feet, 
and then he took the boy in his arms and 
kissed him. 

Dick emerged red and embarrassed. 
“T didn’t tell you to be a granny, did 1?” 
he said with a little laugh. ‘Go on, or the 
boys will eatch you. And, Jowett, 1 want 
you to look after Dana a bit; he’s a 
pleasant, heedless young chap alone in 


this big strange place, and he needs some- 


one to keep him straight. I want you to 
go about with him a little as you used to 
with me; you make a bully companion for 
a boy. And remember this, every New 
Year’s Eve hereafter you and I dine to- 
gether at Delmonico’s. Don’t you forget.” 

Dazed, but with tumultuous happiness 
surging at his heart, old Jowett went back 
to the outer office. The boys were there 
after all. Young Dana grinned at him 
and Jowett’s heart opened toward the lad 
with an unexpected leap. 

“T’d like to have you dine with me 
tonight,” he said, stopping by the boy. 

“Sure,” answered young Dana. He 
was dying to tell somebody about them 
all at home. 

Almost reverently Jowett climbed to his 
stool and prayed a prayer of thanksgiving 
before he opened his books. He, too, knew 
now what home meant. To sit on that 
stool and work eight hours a day, six days 
a week, at a salary of twenty-five hundred 
dollars was happiness beyond compare. 

While the junior partner was waiting 
to be connected with Clark, he opened his 
morning paper to the stock quotations. 
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“T won't take P. & O.” he said. “I'll 
back my own choice and not Clark’s. 
Any old thing’ll do to squander fifty 
thousand dollars on. I’ll take the number 
that I’m years old. What is it? ‘Gotham 
Aviation.’ That ought to fly. All right. 
So be it.” 

The telephone rang and Clark was at 
the other end of the wire. 

“Say,” he called, “who gave you your 
tip Friday? I’d have sworn P. & O. was 
a sure thing and it’s gone sunk in the 
bottomless pit. Guess the old man would 
have whaled you if you’d taken my ad- 
vice. Want a flyer now, do you—what on? 
Oh, no, don’t take Gotham Aviation; 
there’s no bottom to that; you’ll get stuck 
sure. No, it’s none of my business. All 
right. Five thousand shares of Gotham 
Aviation. So long.” 

Dick put down the telephone. “Thank 
the Lord that’s straightened out,’’ he said. 
“T wouldn’t go through those two days 
again for a million. I’m stuck on Gotham 
Aviation all right, but it will do for a 
scapegoat as well as anything else. The 
governor’Il tell me what he thinks good and 
plenty when he comes down this after- 
noon. He’ll never know it, but I saved 
the firm a scandal and old Jowett’s saved 
his soul, and now I’ll take my licking.” 


T was three o’clock when Thomas 
Barker walked into the office. He found 
Clark closeted with the junior partner. 
The broker turned excitedly as Mr. 
Barker appeared. 

“Hello!” he said irreverently. ‘Come 
to life again? Well, you needn’t bother. 
You can go back to bed and be comfort- 
able. You’ve got a sure wonder in your 
son. I couldn’t get him to touch P. & O. 
Friday, and if he had, he’d have been dead 
broke. And now this morning he calls 
me up and insists on flying fifty thousand 
on Gotham Aviation—a dull, rotten old 
thing—and whoop—up it goes, and he’s 
making his eternal fortune. Where’d you 
raise him?”’ 

Thomas Barker looked at his son with 
a new interest. He knew Dick as a money 
spender, but he had never thought of him 
as a great acquisition to Wall Street. His 
indigestion suddenly felt better. 

“T suppose you'll retire me now and 
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run the business,” he said jestingly, 
paternally proud. “I’d never have touched 
Gotham Aviation. What made you?” 

“It looked good to me,”. Dick said 
modestly. ‘So long, Clark.” 

As the broker went out, Dick whirled 
the desk chair around for his father, and 
brought up another chair to face it. With 
a trusted partner’s gravity he sat down. 

“If you have a few minutes to spare, sir, 
I'd like to speak to you about old Jowett. 
With your permission, from this time on 
he’ll draw double pay.” 

“On what grounds?” 

“On the ground of his long and faithful 
service to the firm.” 

‘‘He’s done his work and been paid for 


younger man would accomplish twice what 
he does at half the pay.” 

“But a younger man wouldn’t be 
Jowett,” answered the boy, and then an 
imp of mischief danced into sight behind 
his new seriousness. “I’d never have 
pulled off this deal without Jowett,” he 
added. 

“Humph!” grunted Thomas Barker. 
“Providence takes care of fools and chil- 
dren. I’m no buyer of antiques myself, 
but if you want to spend your money 
that way, it’s as harmless a method of 
losing it as any other. I suppose now I 
can go abroad and leave the concern 
to you and Jowett?” 

“T wouldn’t—just yet,”’ answered Dick 


it." Thomas Barker said curtly. “A with a cheerful grin. 


THE CHRISTMAS CHANGE 
By R. R. GREENWOOD 


ALWAYS I wish, when Christmas morning breaks, 
That I a little child once more might be 
And feel the thrill of pleasure that awaits 
Fulfillment of my wild expectancy. 
Today the glowing fire burns just as bright 
As in those charmed hours of years ago, 
And all the winter hills lie still and white 
Beneath their icy garb of drifted snow. 
But somehow Christmas does not seem the same, 
For there are faces missing from the room, 
And voices dear, we shall not hear again 
Until we meet beyond the day of doom. 
And so, like mummers gay we play our parts, 
And smile to hide the aching in our hearts. 





"No Sentiment” 


Ay 
Lillian Ducey 


N the hospital it had become a byword. 
| The graduating nurses handed it on to 

those coming after them. The young 
internes bandied it humorously between 
them—but behind the great surgeon’s 
back. “No sentiment!” they’d chortle, 
and then such remarks as these would be 
added: “I went into the children’s ward 
this morning and he was telling them a 
story.” “He brought that old dago 
woman here in his car because she was 
afraid of the ambulance.” 

Nevertheless, sentiment was Doctor 
Barker’s bete noir. He growled it away 
from other people’s doors and coughed it 
vehemently away from his own, although 
nothing would ever have induced him to 
acknowledge that it even lingered in his 
private atmosphere. And this Christmas 
Day as he called up Nurse Townsend it 
was to bellow: 

“Rot! Bosh! No sentiment! What if 
it is Christmas Day? I know that you 
gave up your last day off on account of an 
operation. This one is equally important. 
One chance in a thousand. And there is 
no one on duty fit to assist. Come—no 
sentiment. Tell your people you'll cele- 
brate Christmas tomorrow with them— 
one day is as good as another.” Here he 
paused to clear his throat, then added 
carefully: “The car is on the way to get 
you. It’s a boy, Miss Townsend, with 
just the ghost of a chance—and none with- 
out the operation.” 

“Very well.” Janet Townsend’s voice 
was resignation and amusement mixed, but 
it stirred into sympathy the next moment: 
“How dreadful—on Christmas Day, to be 
taken from his toys to a hospital.” 

“No sentiment!” roared the doctor, very 
positively this time, as he hung up the 
receiver. And at the other end of the 
wire a young woman turned softly shining 


eyes of merriment to her mother as she 
said: 

“Of all the inconsistent creatures!”’ 

She explained the situation and the 
message, meanwhile hurrying for her coat 
and hat so as not to waste any of the 
precious moments. 

“Tt is too bad,’’ murmured the mother 
protestingly, “‘to have your holiday spoiled 
this way—and the dinner almost ready.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” the bell-like voice 
of the younger woman answered from the 
hall. “But isn’t it too funny! He has the 
softest heart—only he doesn’t know it— 
and the sharpest tongue. His eyes are 
like a microscope when he discovers senti- 
ment in another. But in his own case he 
has a carefully developed myopia which 
fails absolutely at distinguishing it. Some- 
times I want to laugh outright at him.” 

But she was not laughing as she took 
her place in the car and was whizzed 
toward the hospital. Because it always 
affected her strangely to be brought thus 
in close contact with anything that was 
his. It was a mysterious, disturbing, 
bitter-sweet emotion she thrilled to, and 
this Christmas Day she brought it out of 
the world of indefiniteness by saying 
sadly: 

“No sentiment, Janet Townsend! Even 
if you seem to be indispensable to him as 
his right hand, you’re not his right hand. 
And besides, in spite of the prestige of 
good family, you are just a nurse, an 
everyday nurse—while he is a well-known 
surgeon.” 

But running up the steps she was laugh- 
ing again, and with an almost humorous 
horror at herself and her daring to put 
such musing into articulate thought. Then 
as the door swung open and admitted her 
she deliberately put away all playful fan- 
cies. Life walked too grimly rough-shod 
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within those walls to.endure them. Christ- 
mas, too, was of the outside world. And 
all the depleting foes to existence so eter- 
nally in evidence there made the desires 
and longings of the world seem a wicked 
reaching out for frivolity. 

Five minutes after she entered the hos- 
pital Janet was ready to do her part. A 


“NO SENTIMENT” 


“As you know, it lessens one’s power, 
one’s usefulness.”” He coughed and cleared 
his throat of something which in spite of 
him always persisted in lodging there. 

“T’ll just quiet him—soothe him.” 
Janet walked briskly by the man, and 
these words trailed after her: “Yes, I 
depended on you for that. Poor little 
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‘No sentiment!"’ he growled threateningly 


“Certainly not, 
at the suggestion. “‘As you know, it lessens one’s power, one's usefulness.” 


” retorted she, as if indignant 
He coughed 


and cleared his throat— 


piercing baby scream that shot straight 
to her heart and set it beating betrayed the 
whereabouts of the little sufferer, and she 
made directly for this room, where the 
doctor met her wide-eyed anxiety with his 
customary formula: 

“No sentiment!” he growled threaten- 
ingly. 

“Certainly not,’ retorted she, 
indignant at the suggestion. 


as if 


kid! And on Christmas—got to gain his 
confidence—” 

As she stood beside his crib the boy, 
a little fellow of four perhaps, took one 
look at her, then seeing that which no 
one has ever been able to put into words, 
but which the clairvoyance of childhood 
interprets for itself, he poured out the 
tale of his woe: 

“Boy’s sick—but Boy wants to be 





“NO SENTIMENT” 


sick t-to home.” The last word was a 
sob. The fevered eyes pleaded. 

“Of course you do.” Janet’s voice 
fluted with swift understanding. Its 
vague promise and sympathy were some- 
thing the soul of him could cling to. And 
softly persuasive she went on: “Only first 
Boy is going to let us make him just a little 
bit better—so that he will be able to play 
with his Christmas toys.” 

His eyes, too big and too bright, searched 
hers, a mute challenge. And then, even 
as a spasm of pain crossed his face, he 
managed to convey to her the heart- 
breaking news that Boy didn’t “git” any 
Christmas presents. Santa had left money 
for mother to “git” them, but he was so 
sick that his mother couldn’t leave him 
to go to the stores. “And I wanted a 
sojer’s uniform!” was the wailing finish. 
“And a drum and a sword.” 

The cry echoed shrilly through the 
corridors. The nurse’s eyes grew misty. 
Her heart hunted for words to put her con- 
solation in when, as she looked up, she saw 
the doctor going through a pantomime 
that under other circumstances would 
have been grotesquely funny. Nothing 
short of woman’s wit could have inter- 
preted his meaning, but Janet knew at 
once what he wanted her to do. 

“TI know!” softly exclaiming, she turned 
back to the child. “I know. But—” and 
the very essence of promise rang in the 
words—“you wait and see. You wait, 
Boy!—and in a little while I really believe 
a uniform will hang on the foot of your 
crib. A sword will dangle from that brass 
knob. Yes, and—” 

Out in the corridor a thing was being 
wheeled toward the room. Janet heard 
the sound and something clutched at her 
heart. Ah, but Life could be grim! And 
on Christmas Day! 

“And on the other knob, Boy—will see 
the hat.” 

The thing turned in at the door. The 
doctor cleared his throat, but the voice 
of Janet never faltered. 

“And on the bed, Boy!—right down 
there will lie a bugle. A bugle!” 

The child’s eyes stared almost happily. 
He even raised himself just a little. She 
had painted such a glowing picture for 
him that he all but saw the uniform, and 
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the sword, and the cap. The bugle was 
a flight to which even his imagination 
had not aspired, but being led along by 
fancy, he yearned to it. 

“A bugle—there!” he pointed along the 
covers. 

And it was then that Janet reached over 
and took him into her arms. “So come.” 
The music of her voice lured him. “I’m 
going to wheel you away on this nice little 
wagon. And while we are gone, Santa 
can bring all the things.” 

Here her eyes met the doctor’s for an 
instant. Would he be able to accomplish 
that? Or wouldn’t it be necessary? Would 
the joys of heaven instead of Christmas 
joys await that little curly head? And 
almost a tear dropped as she gathered 
him into her arms. How differently that 
day of days comes to the many! 

It was more than the art of the nurse 
which managed so cleverly the transfer 
without either terrorizing the soul of the 
child or hurting his little body. It was 


an ineffable something that cheered and 
cherished and protected while adminis- 
tering the deep drafts of some heavenly 


stimulating potion, until, as the doctor 
put it, the sufferers were actually carried 
beyond the pangs of the flesh. So she 
stood by the child, and he held her hand 
as if he were clinging to safety. And 
presently all that science could do for him 
had been accomplished. 


HREE hours later and the shadows of 

the short winter’s day were stealing 
phantomly into the hospital rooms. In 
the corridors the sound of many footsteps 
lingered as the visitors, hushed and pen- 
sive-eyed, made their way home again. 
And below in a room near the entrance 
door, a mother alternately walked back 
and forth, or crouched, staring desperately. 
There was a look on her face as of a travail 
that hurt beyond endurance had laid its 
hold upon her. A year ago her husband 
had died. And now again the clock on 
the wall ticked away her minutes of agony. 
On Christmas Day—and her baby! Her 
one wee lamb! 

And upstairs in a room two people sat 
on opposite sides of a crib and watched 
intently a little boy coming slowly out 
of a state of narcosis. Occasionally they 
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spoke—brief pointed comments bearing 
upon the case in hand—but always in a 
whisper as if too vigorous a word would 
snap the slender thread the life was hung 
by. And—curious fact—on the foot of the 
crib hung a uniform; sword and helmet 
adorned the posts, while on the white 
counterpane lay a bugle. 

For these only had the doctor absented 


“NO SENTIMENT” 


for. But at last the time did come when 
the doctor could speak. 

“Tell his mother to go home and rest. 
He’s coming out of the ether— and so far, 
so good.” : 

Another hour frailed fitfully on before 
the face on the pillow showed its first sign 
of consciousness. Then the eyes searched 
Janet’s face while memory foundered in the 

sea of forgotten things. And 
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Janet smiled—a smile that 
was but a soft lifting of the 
corners of her mouth, but was 
a burst of glory in her eyes. 
And—‘ Boy,” she whispered 
tenderly. 

A wan little smile answered 
hers. 

“Boy!” Low and beguiling 
was her voice now. “Boy must 
be so still and quiet. The doc- 
tor is making Boy well again— 
for mother—and the soldier’s 
suit.” 

Memory lit up the little 
face. His eyes travelled to 
the foot of the bed. 

“And there’s a helmet,” 
Janet’s voice continued, a 
trailing sweetness in its ac- 
cents. The wooing melody 
was meant to charm him into 
natural sleep. “I’m going to 
place the suit in Boy’s arms, 
so that he can go to sleep with 
it. Time for all true soldiers 
to shut their eyes and rest.’ 





AND presently when he 





The doctor explained his disappearance this way: ‘‘I induced 
Simmons of the toy shop to open up and get me these. You've 
got to keep your word to a child, you know"’ 


himself, and then was gone but the briefest 
possible time, explaining his disappearance 
this way: 

“TI induced Simmon of the toy shop 
to open up and get me these. You've 
got to keep your word to a child, you 
know.” 

Several times a rubber-heeled nurse 
came to the door as they sat there, and 
looked in to note the progress, going away 
again without the message she had come 


slept, the two who had 
given up their Christmas holi- 
day to stand by him, turned 
their gaze upon each other. 
It had been a splendid fight, 
and something like exaltation looked from 
their eyes. Nevertheless, the woman 
brushed her hand across her brow with a 
gesture that betokened utter weariness. 
She had eaten nothing since breakfast 
and now felt the need of nourishment. 
The man, too, suddenly remembered that 
he had been out since four o’clock that 
morning, and had had no dinner. 
“So Christmas comes to many—on 
duty.” He smiled upon her, broodingly. 





“NO SENTIMENT” 


“And the other half of the world never 
realizes. Did you have any dinner?” 

She shook her head. 

“Either did I. Come! I'll take you 
home first.” Then when he handed her 
into his automobile he commented smil- 
ingly: “Well, we’ve earned our dinner. 
And I warrant it will taste good, even if 
it is overdone.” 

The car shot forward and around a 
corner, but not in the direction in which 
Janet lived. So she looked in surprise 
at the man at her side. 

“Never mind,” he answered the question 
in her eyes. “We won’t be a minute 
longer than the other way. I want to 
show you something.” And as they neared 
his place he pointed it out and said: 

“What’s that?” 

She looked at him amazed, groping after 
his meaning. He knew that she knew 
this was his home. But what was he 
driving at? Sometimes the path of this 
man’s reasoning baffled her. However, 
he didn’t ask idle questions, so after the 
momentary hesitation she answered: 

“Your home.” 


“T thought you’d say that,” he was 
quick to retort. But the next moment 
his tone changed utterly. “You’re wrong, 
altogether wrong. That isn’t my home; 


it’s my house. I haven’t—a home. And 
every Christmas the realization sweeps 
over me. There’s something about the 
day which, in spite of its glamour, has a 
way of revealing naked truths to one. 
But what was the use? I’d never felt the 
warm personal need of a woman in my 
house. That is, not until recently. You'll 
forgive me for speaking so precipitately— 
it’s the day again.” 

He paused and Janet felt her face grow 
hot. The car just crept along, for he was 
looking at her intently—a look expressive 
of all the whirling words he wanted to 
deluge her with had the flood-gates of 
his sentiment not grown rusty from disuse. 
It was a static moment in consequence, 
although a pulse beat suffocatingly in 
Janet’s throat and tiny hammers pounded 
away at her temples. But what woman 
could take the initiative, even with those 
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eyes straining with their many utterances? 
Impossible for her to open the secret cham- 
ber of her heart and of her own volition 
let him see the vague longings that had 
up to now lain there like dust which had 
gathered of its own accord. 

Meanwhile the car was taking care of 
itself. However, not the care it would 
have taken had it eyes to heed. 

Janet saw first the fence that loomed 
ahead. In their absorption they had gone 
by her house, quite to the end of the street. 

“For pity’s sake!” burst from her. “See 
where you are going!”’ And she put out a 
swift hand and capped his on the wheel— 
a deft movement that brought them to the 
side of the road, so preventing the de- 
struction of a huge snow man the children 
had erected to guard the street. 

Undismayed, the man took the situation 
in at a glance. It was only the work of a 
moment to turn the car about, but in that 
moment their hands changed places, his 
closing definitely over a fluttering struggle. 

“Leave it there, Janet,” he said, with a 
queer little catch in his voice. 

“The neighbors!’ Janet just breathed 
the words. But she let her hand stay for 
several seconds. 

As if possessed of a private code wherein 
a half dozen words sufficed for hundreds, 
this was all that was said. But at her 
door the man, a light on his face she had 
never seen there before, announced: 

“I’m going in with you—to share in 
your turkey. And if they’ve eaten it—and 
there’s nothing left, we’ll share the crumbs 
and crusts. That’s the Christmas spirit. 
It’s the sharing that counts and makes the 
happiness of life.” 

And then within the seclusion of the 
hall he promptly took her into his arms. 
What he said there needs no recording. 
And Janet, a few minutes later, when mis- 
chief had had time to flood her happiness, 
made her own answer to him, and it went 
something like this: 

“Do I? Ah—shall I tell you?—and give 
you the chance of roaring at me, ‘No senti- 
ment, please!’ Never. But—but some- 
how, I’m very happy. Will—will that do 
for now?” 





























Willis Boyd Allen 


E stood near the entrance of the 

market, apparently intent on the 

crowds that surged to and fro, buy- 
ing Sunday dinners. It was Saturday 
night, just one week before Christmas. 
The outside stalls were hung with bunches 
of glistening holly, draped with festoons of 
evergreen and sheltered by rows of fir 
and spruce trees which filled the air with 
their spicy fragrance. Here and there 
was the gleam of an electric lamp, and in 
its light glowed the crimson berries, the 
red-cheeked apples, and ruddy faces of 
the market-men as they hurried back and 
forth, in and out of their basement door- 
ways, delivering packages, pocketing 
change, displaying evergreens, never paus- 
ing for a moment, until the whole place 
seemed like a disturbed ant-hill, or a 


gnomes’ palace from which the inmates 
were constantly bringing new treasures 
and passing them to the throng outside. 

John Hardwick stood in a little corner, 
half hidden in the shadow of a large fir- 
tree. The snowflakes—for the storm had 
set in with the dusk that afternoon—fell 
upon his shaggy coat unheeded as upon 
the sturdy foliage of the tree; or as they 
may have fallen a few weeks before, upon 
the fur of some wild creature crouching 
in its shelter. He was not watching the 
crowd of buyers and sellers. He was 
remembering. 

Five years ago he had passed along this 
same walk with a little gloved hand upon 
his sleeve, where the snow now fell so 
lightly. She was barely seventeen, and 
he-—he was nearing forty! Little Ethelwyn 
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HIS CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Wood had been his neighbor for years. 
He had lived with a sister, his only remain- 
ing relative, and this small girl, being picked 
out of a snow drift and her sled righted, 
had looked upon his bearded face and given 
him her girlish friendship at once. A 
chance meeting with her in her mother’s 
company followed, and Wynnie, then ten 
years old, was invited to Hardwick’s 
fireside, there to feast upon home-made 
molasses candy and listen to such wonder- 
ful stories as only her host could tell. Her 
favorite position was a recumbent one, 
on the skin of a huge grizzly bear, in front 
of the fireplace, where a fire of birch logs 
was blazing. Stretched out at luxurious 
length on her back, with her curly head 
resting upon the big, furry head of the 
bear, for a pillow, she called in succession 
for tales of fairy and genie and knight, 
while the firelight played upon her sunny 
hair and her wide gray eyes stared up 
solemnly upon the narrator. Other girls 
and boys, too, there were, who frequented 
that hospitable “den,” but she was differ- 
ent from the rest. Sometimes he was busy 
at his manuscripts—for he was an author, 
in a modest way—and then she would 
amuse herself with the bulfinch, or flit 
about the room looking at curios from 
Egypt and Alaska and Rome; or would 
settle herself easily on the bear-rug with 
a book of pictures, while she waited for 
the inevitable story. 

Gradually the children grew older. 
Wynnie’s golden locks were gathered into 
a braid and the schoolgirl frocks ap- 
proached the tops of her stout little boots. 
She abjured the grizzly bear, preferring 
the window-seat or a sleepy-hollow chair; 
though she still often drifted over to her 
old friend and perched upon his knee, 
pretending to tease him and pulling his 
beard as he talked. 


T was when John’s sister got married 

and had to move away; when, having 
taken lodgings in a distant part of the town, 
he called on his friend after an absence 
of several months and found her dressed 
for a party, excited and flushed with the 
dignity of her first long gown, and hair 
“done up” on the top of her pretty head, 
that he realized what this child was to 
him. He made his adieu awkwardly, 
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promising to call again soon, and just 
touching the sweet lips raised innocently 
to his in the old fashion as he said good- 
bye at the door; then, half staggering along 
the drifted sidewalk (it was in December 
and snowing hard), made his way through 
the storm toward his solitary lodgings. 

His mind fairly reeled and his heart 
seemed to throb with pain. Closely and 
more closely had those childish arms 
twined themselves around him, nearer 
and nearer had she grown to him, like the 
ivy to the oak, until now, seeing her in 
the first flush of her fresh, budding woman- 
hood, he knew that she had become a part 
of himself, life of his life, and that the 
world would never be the same to him 
without her. Bitterly he cursed the 
years that were between them, that for- 
bade him to wait for her and win her 
conscious affection—a love like the love 
that now swelled his heart almost to 
bursting. Give her up? Never! Yet 
he knew he must. He was not the strong, 
brave young knight who must woo and win 
this fair little princess. She thought of 
him and was fond of him as a parent, as 
“Uncle John,” as a dear and tried old 
friend. “God grant,” he groaned to 
himself, “that I may at least keep that 
love; if she should forget me, fall away from 
me utterly—” 

But he would never betray his feeling; 
would never frighten away the pure affec- 
tion that he knew she now gave him freely. 
He must go away for awhile—perhaps, 
perhaps until she was married. Only, 
there was the engagement he had just 
made with her! He was to call for her, a 
few days later, and take her down-town 
to see the Christmas decorations and the 
busy markets so like those described in 
“Christmas Carol”—one of her favorite 
stories. 

It was a hard trial, a bitter-sweet 
experience, that afternoon among the 
merry-makers, in the spicy, holiday atmo- 
sphere; the little fur-clad figure pressing 
close to his side, the bright face raised 
to his own, the voice and musical laugh 
he so loved mingled with the snow- 
muffled hum of traffic and harsher calls 
of busy men or the chattering of women 
over their wares. 

The memory of it all came vividly to 
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him now, as, five years later, he surveyed 
the same restless, noisy throng, and heard 
the same gruff or sharp voices around him. 

Well, he had kept his resolution and gone 
to another city; he had buried himself 
in his work, toiling far into the night, 
writing, writing, but never forgetting. His 
name was on the title-page of a novel 
which, having been well “pushed” by its 
publishers and having caught the popular 
taste, had been one of the great literary 
successes of the day, fabulous sales being 
reported—and advertised—within a few 
months of publication. Still he could not 
forget. He pictured Ethelwyn as she 
grew sweeter, lovelier, more womanly 
day by day. He had often told her that 
her name signified “home joy,” and he 
could imagine how truly she was fulfilling 
its promise. 

Regularly every few weeks he received 
a letter from her. He felt that he ought 
to answer distantly, to discourage the out- 
bursts of innocent affection which filled 
every page; but this was beyond his 
power. In an inner pocket was a worn 
little envelope containing a note which 
had come to him after some slight misun- 
derstanding, when she was, perhaps, 
thirteen or fourteen. It began, as all her 
letters did then, “Dear Uncle John,” and 
ended, “With a kiss and nearly all the love 
I have to give, Your Wynnie.” Of late 
years she had changed the “Uncle John” 
to “Mr. Hardwick” in her letters, but they 
were as affectionate as ever. 

He had only seen her once during all 
this time. He had been obliged to visit 
her city for a few days, to consult certain 
authorities in a large University library 
near by, and he called upon her. It was 
not a wholly satisfactory half-hour which 
he spent at her house. She, as well as 
her family, was extremely cordial, but 
there seemed in her manner a restraint 
which disappointed and hurt him. A 
little later, on his homeward-bound train, 
he reproached himself for this feeling. 
“Of course she was embarrassed,” he 
reflected grimly, “on meeting, after two 
years of absence, the man on whose knee 
she had so often sat, whom she had kissed 
good-bye when she last saw him. Besides, 
it was more than likely that among the 
many younger men who must be hovering 
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about her, there is already one to whom 
she has begun to yield her love; for whom 
she now reserves, with delicate maidenli- 
ness, the privileges she once proffered so 
freely to ‘Uncle John.’”’ 

He glanced grimly at the gray streaks 
in his hair, in the Pullman mirror beside 
his seat, and tried to bury himself in his 
notes, as the train sped onward, carrying 
him farther and farther away from her. 

All this, with every accent of her voice, 
every turn of the pretty head, every 
changing expression of the honest, affec- 
tionate gray eyes, he now recalled as he 
stood in the shadow of the fir-tree, while 
the snow-flakes fell past him, glistening 
in the electric lights, or tufted with white 
the dark boughs of evergreen and gleaming 
red holly-berries. 

Suddenly—was he losing his senses?— 
he seemed to hear her voice again. A 
sleigh, heaped with fur robes, stopped 
almost directly opposite him, at the curb- 
ing. A slender figure sprang out and 
stepped lightly across the sidewalk. 

“O, can you tell me—” then she paused 
in amazement. “Uncle John! Mr. Hard- 
wick! Is it possible?” 

“Wynnie! My d—dear child!” The 
“darling” had been checked just in time. 


Wyraat a greeting it was! Laurel and 
princess pine were forgotten in the 
presence of the little princess herself. John 
was dragged to the sleigh to meet Ethel- 
wyn’s mother and explanations followed. 
He was about to start for Europe and the 
East. He had one or two errands in the 
city, and— 

“You needn’t excuse yourself, sir! The 
only excuses you need are for not coming 
before. O mother,” the girl ran on, her 
eyes dancing and shining like stars, “we 
must get the trimmings, and ¢hen Mr. 
Hardwick will drive home with us—no, 
we'll send you home, mamma—it’s only 
half past five—and we two will walk 
around the markets just as we did so long 

Miss Ethelwyn could be peremptory 
when she liked, and evidently was used 
to having her own way. Mrs. Wood 
laughed and consented to the plan. As 
for John, his compliance was taken for 
granted, as well it might be. Presently 
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the sleigh drove off, loaded with wreaths 
and holly, and Wynnie slipped her hand 
through her escort’s arm with a joyous 
little laugh. 

“You don’t know now nice it is to have 
all this happen,” she said, as they walked 
slowly down the line of firs. “It seems 
like a dream. Tell me all you’ve been 
doing! And why didn’t you come to 
Wellesley for my graduation and hear my 
thesis? No, don’t tell me! I want to be 
just a little girl again. Pretend I’ve a 
pigtail and you’re going to tell me stories 
by and by!” 

Hardwick lent himself recklessly to the 
delusion. He would have this one half 
hour of enjoyment before he finally turned 
his back on it for life. He felt ten years 
younger as he piloted his gay little charge 
in and out of the crowded stalls and over 
the snowy crossings. They both talked 
so fast that they interrupted each other, 
and then laughed and began again. 

At length, as they turned toward home, 
he walked a few steps at his swiftest, with 
long strides, making her fairly run to keep 
up with him, as he used to do when she 
was a child. It was Wynnie herself who 
brought him to his senses. 

“O, please, please! I can’t—and what 
will people think!” 

John’s buoyant gait subsided in a staid 
walk again. He had forgotten the on- 
lookers, the time, his own forty-odd years— 

“True, I forgot,” he said, almost 
harshly. “Forgive me if I troubled you. 
It must look queer, to see an old fellow 
like me—” 

“O; hush, please!’’ 
of pain. 

“Don’t worry, dear,” he went on dog- 
gedly, “theyll only think it’s a father 
giving his young daughter a bit of exer- 
cise. But I’ll be more careful.” 


Her voice was full 


HE had tortured himself in this way 
many times, when his fancy had run 
away with him. Gentle to others, he was 
unsparing of himself in these moods. Re- 
called by her laughing words, he suddenly 
realized the space of years between them. 
He felt old and gray. 
They walked silently from the market 
district. The Christmas atmosphere van- 
ished. The crowds became commonplace. 
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“Perhaps we'd better take a car—or shall 
I call a carriage?” he suggested. 

With hardly a word she entered the jang- 
ling car with him, and little was said on 
the way uptown. Before he left her at 
her own door, he had promised to call the 
next afternoon. His ship did not sail from 
New York until the twenty-seventh, he 
had told her, and he had no need to hurry 
away. 

Promptly at five o’clock he was at her 
house and received a cordial welcome 
from both mother and daughter. The little 
cloud that had shadowed the parting of 
the night before had wholly disappeared. 
Wynnie was her old, merry self, teasing 
and bewitching him at the same time. 
He stayed to dinner and left with a prom- 
ise to come the next day. This was followed 
by a sleighride with the whole family and 
a “dinner call,” which John convinced 
himself propriety demanded. 

All this time he was finding out more 
and more the sweet womanhood into which 
the little child-of former years had blos- 
somed. He found a bright witchery which 
never wounded; a tact that brought the 
best that was in himself, while he was in 
her presence; a quick tenderness and 
sympathy with suffering as sincere and 
genuine as it was winning. 

Only two days intervened before Christ- 
mas. Hardwick sat in the library, talking 
to Ethelwyn, who had just turned from 
the piano and now took up a piece of 
embroidery work as she sank into an easy- 
chair on the other side of the fireplace. 
John watched her for a moment as she 
bent over the little hoop, the bright flosses 
lying in her lap, the firelight playing upon 
her sunny hair. 

“Did it ever occur to you, Wynnie,” 
he said in his grave way, “what an unfair 
conversational advantage you women have 
over men, in the mere fact of your powers 
of embroidery and fancy-work? There are 
immense possibilities in a single green 
leaf.” 

“You're not very complimentary,” she 
laughed, scrutinizing her work with a 
critical air. “Do you think we are de- 
pendent on foliage for conversation? 
Besides, men can smoke, you know.” 

“That doesn’t answer the purpose. 
We’ve nothing to do with our hands, and 
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nothing to bend over when we want to once. Tell me more of what you have been 





emphasize a remark—or a pause.” doing these long five years. I’ve a thousand 
The girl laughed merrily and tossed her questions to ask, and somehow, we haven’t 
work upon the table. had time for anything.” 
“T’ll meet you on an even footing, for “T wrote my book in the Adirondacks, 




















John's buoyant gait subsided in a staid walk again. He had 
forgotten the onlookers, the time, his own forty-odd years— 





where I took a hut for the 
winter. It was quiet, and I 
needed a little more intimacy 
with forest scenery at that 
season.” 

“T remember the descrip- 
tion” —she had not told him 
she had read his book—“‘it 
was where the refugees were 
toiling through the deep 
snows to reach the Canada 
line. I liked that chapter— 
and the whole book—so 
much!” 

“Really? Then I’m glad I 
wrote it, after all.” 

“After all! And why not, 
pray?” 

“Oh, it sold so well I was 
afraid it must be bad.” 

Ethelwyn smiled. That was 
like the old John Hardwick 
she remembered. She took 
her flosses again and played 
with them, twining the golden 
and crimson threads in and 
out of her fingers. 

“Tell me more; something 
of your life, not merely your 
work. You haven’t said yet 
~~ haven’t you—isn’t there 
something you’re holding 
back? Something that has 
touched your life deeply?” 


ARDWICK looked up in 

surprise. There was an 

odd note in the girl’s voice. 

She went on hurriedly, with- 
out looking up. 

“Oh, you’ve written regu- 
larly, I know. And the letters 
were very ‘nice,’ as you used 
to call mine when I first 
learned to write. But—is 
there no Aunt John yet, pres- 
ent or future?” 

Then he knew what she 
meant. He looked at her, 
sitting there in the firelight, 














so near him. The temptation to speak, 
to tell her, in the torrent of words that he 
could hardly keep back, what she had been, 
what she was to him, was almost irresist- 
ible. How could he answer her? It wasa 
dangerous moment. 

“No, Wynnie,” he said at length, in a 
low voice. “There is not likely to be any 
‘Aunt John’ for you. Nothing of that 
kind—nothing new, I mean—has come 
into my life.” 

“Nothing new?” 

She raised her lovely face and their 
eyes met. He could bear it no longer. 

“Wynnie, Wynnie, my darling!” he 


cried. ‘Don’t you understand? Don’t 
you know—” 
“Hullo, Hardwick! Glad to see you 


again! I tell you, we shall miss you next 
week, old fellow!” 

It was Colonel Wood’s cheery voice, 
as he came in from the hall, rubicund and 
jolly as usual. 

‘‘What in the world a man of your age 
wants to go capering off to Egypt for 
passes me! If you were a young fellow, 
now, I’d think you were in love. Ha, 
ha, ha!” , 

John got on his feet somehow and took 
the outstretched hand. Ethelwyn left the 
room and he heard her quick run up the 
stairs. He drew a long breath. Her 
father’s words had brought him down to 
real life again. How near he had been to 
betraying his secret! It was well that he 
was going away. The next day was to be 
filled with business matters, and Christmas 
would soon be over, when this happy 
young girl would be restored to compan- 
ions of her own age, never guessing the 
aching heart he carried with him across 
the seas. 


LITTLE later he took his leave. Ethel- 

wyn seemed shy and constrained, at 
parting, and kept close to her mother’s 
side as she bade him good night, instead 
of going to the door with him, according 
to her wont. 

The next day he plunged into work and 
kept himself healthily busy from morning 
till night. On his return to his lodgings— 
which consisted of a small bedroom and 
parlor in a quiet family hotel at the other 
end of the city—he found a note addressed 
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to himself in a hand which made his heart 
beat like a boy’s. 


Dear Mr. Hardwick: 

A day or two ago ye kindly offered to 
take any commission I might give you for 
purchases in iro or Constantinople. I 
said that I could think of nothing in those 
cities that I wanted—at present. 

It has occurred to me, however, to put 
a friendship and chivalry to a test nearer 
ome. I told you, in joke, of a small pearl 
ee I — my hekine woes ~ 
ong since. ve nm thinking again o 
that brooch and wishing I possessed it. The 
price is low—only about thirty-five dollars. 

Will you, instead of kindly devoting a 
part of the day to driving with us, as we had 
planned, run over to New York tomorrow, 
and buy that trinket for me? It seems a 
foolish request, but I have set my heart on 
it, and there’s no one I can write to in New 
York, nor could I describe it with sufficient 
accuracy to order it by mail. 

I will have someone at your hotel at pre- 
cisely eight o’clock to receive the package. 
Please do not bring it here, as I expect to 
be out at that time. I have looked up the 
time-tables and found that the return train 
from New York arrives in this city at 7.30 
P.M., so you will just connect with my 
messenger. 

Please drop me a line, telling me that you 
have consented to do me this great favor, and 
that you will oblige me by carrying out my 
suggestions. exactly as I have made them. 

Affectionately, 
ETHELWYN Woop. 


Hardwick frowned as he read this letter 
and the check it enclosed. It was not like 
Wynnie to send him two hundred miles 
on such a silly errand, just to exercise her 
power, for there could be no other reason 
for this whim. It was inconsiderate of 
her to demand the whole of one of his last 
days on land, for her pleasure. Worse 
than all, it hurt deeply that she should so 
plainly negative any possibility of his 
spending Christmas eve with her, as he 
had hoped and planned. With a sigh and 
with no thought of refusing her request, 
he pocketed the letter and proceeded to 
thake excuses for her. “She is so young,” 
he thought, “so young—only twenty-two!” 
Instead of writing, he telephoned his an- 
swer. The family were out and the maid 
took the message. “Mr. Hardwick will 
go to New York tomorrow, and will have 
the parcel ready for Miss Wood’s mes- 
senger at his hotel at eight o’clock.” 

It was a long and dreary journey. He 
reached Tiffany’s at noon, only to find 
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that the brooch was sold. Not to return 
empty-handed, he selected a dainty brace- 
let as his own Christmas gift to Wynnie, 
and started for home. The afternoon 
closed darkly and twilight soon fell, 
hastened by a thick fog, through which 
snow drifted sparsely in large, damp 
flakes. As the train sped northward, the 
fog disappeared and the snow-storm set 
in, in good earnest. A dismal Christmas 
Eve it was for John, sitting gloomily 
among the muffled and taciturn passengers; 
now peering out of the frosty window at 
the white blur of the storm; now settling 
himself to the memories of the past holi- 
days when there had been a bright family 
circle to welcome him and load him with 
loving gifts. All gone—and Wynnie caring 
so little that she deliberately planned the 
evening apart from him and his pleasure, 
on almost the very eve of his departure! 

The train was late, and he hastily called 
a carriage, on its arrival, sorry to miss 
his appointment and keep her messenger 
waiting. He was soon at the hotel and on 
his way upstairs. The elevator-boy 
glanced significantly at a small box with a 
slit in the top, and Hardwick dropped half 
a dollar in it. 

He paused a moment outside his door, 
noticing with surprise a rim of light, show- 
ing that his room was lighted. Nor was 
it locked. He turned the knob and en- 
tered, then stood transfixed with amaze- 
ment. 

What ghost of Christmas Present had 
been there since morning? The walls were 
festooned with evergreen and trimmed with 
holly. A small fir-tree, decked with glis- 
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tening blossom and fruitage stood in one 
corner. Mistletoe peeped shyly over the 
picture-frames; a bright fire crackled 
cheerily in the fireplace. On the table 
was a little heap of packages daintily 
wrapped and tied with ribbons that vied 
with the holly berries in their brilliant 
scarlet. 

“Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!” 
came from the door of the connecting 
room; and there, peeping round the corner, 
and presently emerging were Mrs. Wood 
and her daughter. Wynnie was dressed 
in pure white with no color or adornment 
save a belt of scarlet ribbon and a little 
breast-knot of holly. Her cheeks were 
flushed with excitement. Her eyes shone 
like stars as they met his for a moment, 
then dropped. Mrs. Wood, in her kind, 
motherly way, took his coat, bag and hat 
and bustled off again into the next room, 
while Wynnie stood motionless before the 
fire. She was so lovely that the man 
turned aside his head. 

He heard her speaking. 

“We wanted to give you a little surprise 
—dear—and make it seem like home.” 

He could not reply. He could not look 
at her. He knew he should be lost if he 
did. 

She spoke again, in lower tones, her 
voice trembled a little. 

“We tried—and—and—here 
Christmas present—John!” 

He looked up, wonderingly, slowly. She 
was still standing before him, motionless. 
Her hands were empty. She lifted up her 
eyes, her brave, sweet young eyes, to his. 

And then he understood. 


is your 
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Query skies—crisp, frosty air, 
Dazzling whiteness everywhere, 
Merry sleighbells, sparkling eyes, 
Happy hearts—each one a prize; 
That’s Christmas time! 


Childish laughter—wildest glee 

Hail its growth—the “wonder tree’’! 
Bearing precious fruit, that never 
Ripens but in bleak December! 


That’s Christmas time! 


—Sarah Martyn Wright. 






















































Twilight Songs 
by Charles William Brackett 


A FRAIL little lady lives in our street 

(On the opposite side, two doors below). 

1 never have chanced to see her face, 

And her name I do not know; 

But I know that her spirit inhabits the heights 
Where the souls of the angels go. 


For a violin is the voice of her soul, 

And these summer nights, when the air grows hot, 
Through my open windows | hear its songs 
Whether I listen or not; 

And the songs are songs I have heard in dreams 
And only have half forgot. 


A sorcery lies in the lady’s hand, 

For she can—when she wishes to play, 
Build a shining path from the stifling town 
To the meadows and far away. 

And some of the songs are of dreams to be, 
And some ate of yesterday. 


As she softly fingers her violin, . 

Its happiness sings in your ears; 

For peace has a home in the lady’s heart 
And the ceasing of pain and of fears. 

Yet I think, though none of the others know, 
She has passed through a valley of tears. 





For though the music is filled with peace, 
The peace that her soul possesses, 

One dreams of a hungering mother touch 
On a tousle of baby tresses, 

And a hand that is bringing a song to life, 
But longing for other caresses. 


Then, when the music trembles out, 

The silence that steals through the gloom 
Seems like the falling into dust 

Of a fragile lily bloom, 

And the dusk becomes a holier place 

For the breath of that sweet perfume. 


A frail little lady lives in our street 

(On the opposite side, two doors below). 

I never have chanced to see her face, 

And her name I do not know; 

But 1 know that her spirit inhabits the heights 
Where the souls of the angels go. 




















LAUGHS 


Echoed From 
the Cloak Room 


b> 


Mitchell Mannerin g 


HE arduous session of Congress, 
T busy with grave considerations of 

tariff and currency, has given little 
opportunity for the display of wit and 
humor. Nevertheless a little group of new 
Congressmen, gathered in the cloak room, 
were found the other day engaged in a 
lively discussion of the question, ““What is 
wit?” Meanings and definitions were 
accepted and debated, and from the list 
of authors drawn upon, one had to admit 
that the new young fellows were a literary 
lot, in truth, and that they all seemed to 
possess in liberal quantities the “saving 
grace” of Americans—a sense of humor. 

The gravest beast is an ass; 

The gravest bird is an owl; 


The gravest fish is an oyster; 
And the gravest man is a fool. 


It was a Congressman from Ohio who 
recalled these lines written several cen- 
turies ago by Joe Miller, who delivered 
his jests and gibes to delighted patrons 
of the Black Jack Tavern in Clare Market, 
while regaling himself with a pipe of 
Trinidado or Virginian tobacco, and a 
tankard of humming English ale. Miller 
is the putative father of many jests, which 
have since been told in many, many lands 
and tongues and with innumerable varia- 
tions, often by raconteurs who, not having 
the fear of the decalogue before their eyes 
have claimed them as original with them- 
selves or at least as the accident or bon 
mot of some well-known acquaintances. 

Among the definitions of wit repeated 
by the Solons, that of Alexander Pope, 


who declared it to “consist in a quick 
conception of thought and an easy de- 
livery,” seemed the best known, while 
some of the former professors knew by 
heart the sentiment of the learned Merer 
of Halle, who spoke of wit as “an extremely 
fine thought, the result of a great wit and 
acumen, which are eminent perfections 
of the soul.” ‘“‘Wit lies in an assemblage 
of ideas,” said the philosopher Locke, 
“and putting them together with quickness 
and vivacity whenever can be found any 
resemblance and congruity whereby to 
make up pleasant pictures and agreeable 
visions of fancy.” 

Having threshed out the definitions, a 
few examples of what have long been 
recognized as good old standard jests 
were presented. 


" Phprvenne-d generally in Addisonian lan- 
guage, the English jest depends for its 
point on a pun or some extravagance of 
character or behavior. 

Sir Watkins William Wynne, talking to 
a friend about the antiquity of his family 
which he carried up to Noah, was told that 
he was a mere mushroom of yesterday. 
“How so, pray?” asked the baronet. 
“Why,” continued the other, “when I was 
in Wales a pedigree of a particular family 
was shown to me; it filled five large skins 
of parchment and near the middle of it 
was a note in the margin, ‘about this time 
the world was created.’ ” 

There was real wit as well as acute 
discrimination in the saying of the Earl 
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of Bradford when questioned by the Lord 
Chancellor to ascertain whether he should 
be declared a lunatic or not. “How many 
legs has a sheep?” asked the Chancellor. 
“Does your lordship mean a live sheep or a 
dead sheep?” asked Lord Bradford. “Is 
it not the same thing?” queried the Chan- 
cellor. “No, my Lord,” said Lord Brad- 
ford,” there is much difference. A live 
sheep has four legs, a dead sheep has only 
two; the two fore legs are ‘shoulders’ 
but there are only two legs of mutton”— 
the same is true of a porker. 

Irish humor, as a Congressman of Celtic 
blood insisted, is undoubtedly the most 
varied of all and especially that of the 
early part of the eighteenth century, when 
scholarship, political and religious animos- 
ity, good living, hard drinking, a generous 
hospitality and an extreme readiness to 
settle disputes by the duello, combined to 
multiply strange situations and humorous 
expressions. 

The Fifteen Acres, the resort of Dublin 
duelists, was once mentioned by a bellicose 
attorney in writing his challenge, with 
legal exactitude as “the place called 
‘Fifteen Acres, be it more or less.” 

Sometimes ignorance points the jest 
as in the case of the Irish crier at Ballina- 
sloe, who being ordered to clear the court 
vociferated, “Now then all ye blaggards 
that isn’t lawyers must lave the coort.” 

Once in a while the great Irish orators 
slip a cog in their metaphorical fireworks, 
when they are usually at their best. 
Sit Boyle Roche, in a speech describing 
poverty and vice in the Irish metropolis, 
declared that “little children that can 
neither walk nor talk may be seen running 
around the streets and taking the name 
of their Maker in vain.” 

In opposing a grant for certain public 
works, in reply to an intimation that it 
was due to posterity, he said: “What, Mr. 
Speaker, and so we are to beggar ourselves 
for the fear of vexing posterity? Now I 
would ask the honorable gentleman and 
this still more honorable house why we 
should put ourselves out of the way to do 
anything for posterity, for what has pos- 
terity done for us? (Laughter.) I appre- 
hend gentlemen have entirely mistaken 
my words. I assure the house that by 
posterity IT do not mean my ancestors, but 
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those who are to come immediately after 
them.” 


E humor of the Scots was next 

discussed, as a Senator who boasts of 
the “Mac” in his name told of a minister 
who was over-persuaded to preach fora 
brother minister to an English congrega- 
tion. He took as his text, “The devil'as a 
roaring lion walketh about seeking whom 
he may devour.” In his excitement, his 
Gaelic tendencies became conflicted with 
the English and he made the fatal mistake 
of putting the pronoun between the nomi- 
native and the verb. “I will,’ said he in 
grave liquid tones, “divide the subject into 
three heads: First, Who the devil he was; 
second, Where the devil he was going; and 
third, What the devil he was roaring at.’’ 

Another story related to a minister in 
the Highlands who begged for the life of 
some poor parishioner, who on doubtful 
evidence had been condemned to death. 
The commandant, who was a free-thinker 
and ardent hater of orthodox churches, 
agreed to pardon the culprit if he would 
in regular form baptize a puppy, then 
wanting a name. To save the man’s life, 
the minister consented, and the com- 
mandant invited a large party to the 
christening. The minister desired the 
officer to hold up the puppy and said, 
“As 1 am a minister of the kirk of Scotland, 
I must proceed in the usual order.” 

“That is what I want,” replied the officer. 

“Well then,” said the minister, “I begin 
with the usual question: Do you acknowl- 
edge yourself the father of this puppy?” 

The company roared at this turning of 
the tables on the Major, who took the jest 
in good part: threw down the puppy, 
pardoned the criminal and invited the 
minister to dine with the company. 

The same Congressman contributed a 
story of disputes in the glens about the 
antiquity and importance of their respec- 
tive clans. A Campbell (pronounced 
Cammle) and a McLean were one day 
disputing and the Campbell said his clan 
had existed before the days of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, for said he, “Does the 
Bible not say that when Isaac lifted up 
his eyes he saw that the camels were com- 
ing?” (Gen. xxiv, 63.) 

“Hoot, mon,” said the other, “what’s 
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that to the McLeans? The McLeans are 
as old as the world itself.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that the Mc- 
Leans lived before the flood?” asked 
Campbell. 

“To be sure,”’ said McLean, “long before 
the flood.” 

“But the whole of the people was 
drowned,” said Campbell, “excepting the 
one family that went into Noah’s ark.” 


THE HOUR 





STRIKES 


“Noah's ark,” retorted McLean scorn- 
fully. “What would the McLeans want 
wi’ Noah’s ark? Who ever heard o’ a 
McLean that hadna a boat o’ his ain?” 

Laughter rang through the corridors as 
the little group scattered and divided 
itself into pairs and trios as some made 
their way to the House Office Building 
and others marched gaily out to the tune 
of ““Home, Sweet Home.” 








THE HOUR STRIKES 
By MARIAN LONGFELLOW 


HE hour strikes! and lo! upon the morn 

A little child unto the world is born; 
Clothed in the light of heaven it stands 
Holding the gift of love within its hands. 


The hour strikes! the maiden heeds its tone 
And steps into a world now all her own. 
Her lover bears to her the message old 
That has for centuries in joy been told. 


The hour strikes! the wife goes forth to see 
Within her husband’s eyes love’s liberty, 

And henceforth he of all alone shall say 
Whether life’s skies for her be bright or gray. 


The hour strikes! Upon the mother’s breast 
Her firstborn lies; her heart broods o’er its rest, 
As with a holy awe is filled her soul 

That grasps life’s plan and sees its higher goal. 


The hour strikes! the widow bows her head 
In chastened grief above her cherished dead. 
No more shall earth dispute her sacred right; 
For her the sun shall rise beyond the night. 


The hour strikes! God’s hands receive the sigh, 

The prayer, the hopes that earth must e’er deny; 
But forth upon the wind the Soul speeds on, 

And backward, downward, life’s poor joys have gone! 
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HE wind whistling weirdly around 
the old-fashioned gables of the 
Woodside Inn and tugging at its 

quartered window sashes, drove Lynne 
Mayhood shivering nearer the sitting-room 
grate fire. 

“Worst storm we’ve had in twenty year,” 
remarked Philander Seagrave over the big 
square coal stove into which he was pouring 
a bucket of hard coal till the glow within 
sent out a smoky flame against the isinglass. 
“Tt’s well you come before it got so bad, 
ma’am.” 

“T’m almost glad I couldn’t go into the 
Travis house today,” she replied brightly. 
“Lucky for me that I can spend Christmas 
in this dear quaint old house. The only 
guest, too! Selfish of me, isn’t it?” 

Drawing up a rush-bottomed chair beside 
her, the old man rubbed his hands in 
pleased fashion before the open blaze, 
while from the opposite side of the hearth 
his sister, Mrs. Clark, a frail, bird-like 
bit of a woman with his own mild eyes, 
interposed, “I reckon you’re about the only 
one that cares for a place like this nowa- 
days, Miss Mayhood. We don’t have 
hardly any travelers this time o’ year. 
Woodside’s so little an’ out o’ the way 
an’ there ain’t reelly much around here 
but millionaires’ country homes. Then 
people don’t take to our quiet, old-fashioned 
way 0’ livin’. That’s why we ain’t done 
as well as we might.” 

“T loved the place the minute I first 
saw it when I stayed overnight last week,” 
mused Lynne, then paused with a wistful 
sense of loneliness, as she thought of an- 
other household where she was to make 
her first formal call tomorrow; and she 


wondered almost in dread what it would 
offer her in default of. the simple, kindly 
hospitality of this stranger’s hearth. Then 
a sudden memory of the love of its master 
put.her fears to shame, and she pulled 
herself together for a smiling remark, when 
the old man rose and shuffled to the 
window, peering out into the dusk. 

“Eh, Molly, did ye hear anything?” he 
queried uneasily. “A cry like a dog or 
somethin’ lost in the snow?” 

“Tt’s only the wind, Philander, so set 
down an’ don’t start your rheumatiz 
jumpin’. You can’t see nothin’ anyway, 
the storm’s that blindin’. He’s nervous 
an’ low in his mind these days,”’ added Mrs. 
Clark to Lynne in an apologetic under- 
tone, with the shyly confidential air of the 
lonely person who seldom gets a chance to 
unburden. “He’s thinkin’ of his daughter 
that died a year ago, jest before Christmas.” 


“(*HRISTMAS ain’t much of a time for 

an old feller like me, if he can’t have 
his children with him,” commented the 
old man, returning heavily to his chair. 
“Tt was bad enough after my wife died; 
still Molly kept house for me an’ I had 
my girl Effie till she married an’ part.o’ the 
time after. But last year she went, too, 
an’ they took my grandchildren away, so 
Molly an’ me are alone.” 

His eyes lingered on his sister in a little 
faded, ineffectual smile which did not, 
however, banish their wistful hunger. 

“And can’t those grandchildren be 
whistled back for Christmas with grandpa?”’ 
Deeply interested, Lynne was forgetting 
her own problem. 

He shook his head dejectedly. “It’s 
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queer about such things. My girl married 
a man whose family thought she wasn’t 
good enough for him. I didn’t want her 
to do it, seein’ as his father an’ me hadn’t 
been what you call good friends, but she 
an’ the young feller went straight ahead. 
The old man soon died, but Lordy! mebbe 
you think his widowed daughter didn’t 
lead my girl a lifel You'd think she was 
Lucifer himself, she’s that sot up over her 
fam’ly’s millions!” 

“An’ a ’ristocrat, too dearie,” contrib- 
uted Mrs. Clark, nodding significantly at 
Lynne. “Oh, the kind that won’t look 
at anything but royalty! She never could 
git over the high-falutin’ match she made.” 

“She seemed to consider it her dooty 
to take it out on my girl,” continued 
Philander in dull, smouldering fashion. 
“T reckon she’d a’ separated ’em if she 
could. As it was, she p’isoned Effie’s whole 
married life. After my girl went, she 

her brother to bring the children 
and live with her at the fam’ly country 
mansion yonder on the hill. So we don’t 
see much of ’em now.” 

“It doesn’t seem right,” Lynne followed 
the droop of his shoulders in silent com- 
passion, “for the aunt and father to carry 
their ill-feeling so far!” 

“Well, of course, dearie, she doesn’t 
exactly forbid ’em to come an’ see us,” 
explained Mrs. Clark, surreptitiously wiping 
her eyes on the corner of her white apron, 
“but she’s got ‘em a stylish nurse an’ 
they’re never allowed to go out alone. 
Whenever we’d invite ‘em over, she’d 
always find some excuse to keep ’em away. 
Once or twice she’d let the nurse bring 
‘em for a few minutes. Seems as if Phil- 
ander jest can’t git over it. He misses 
’em so, ’specially now.” 

“But that ain’t what hurts the worst!” 
cried Philander, suddenly turning to Lynne 
with his eyes snapping and a faint glow 
in his withered cheeks. “I ain’t a scrappin’ 
man, but it makes my blood bile to see 
this here son-in-law o’ mine gittin’ ready 
to take a second wife—an’ my girl now 
only a year in her grave! It’s an insult 
to her mem’ry, I say!” 

“Philander, don’t work yourself up like 
that. ’Tain’t good for you.” 

“I don’t care, Molly. It’s the most 
scand’lous, onfeelin’ trick that Carrollton 
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crew ever played on me! W’y, I’m told 
that Kirby Carrollton’s bringin’ her down 
to call on his sister when he comes from 
the city tomorry. A woman like that, an’ 
all because she has some money!” 


“(*ARROLLTON!” Unnoticed by the 

old man in his excitement, Lynne 
started involuntarily from her chair, over- 
whelmed by the discovery that hers was 
the hand that was bringing bitterness to 
the cup of two old people, of whose exist- 
ence she had hitherto been unaware. A 
kind of helpless irritation seized her, a 
feeling that Kirby Carrollton should have 
warned her; surely entrance into the Car- 
rollton family was beset with complications 
enough without this! Then, as her glance 
swept the forlorn figure by the hearth, her 
dismay yielded to a wistful longing more 
human than any thought of self. Sud- 
denly a faint, whimpering cry from without 
sent her hurrying to the window, to gaze 
at the swirling storm which, in moments 
of greatest fury, swallowed up even the 
pale blur of the village street lamps. 

“There’s surely something out there! 
No, let me go, Mr. Seagrave. It’ll be bad 
for your rheumatism.” 

And she stepped out on the long front 
veranda in the face of a blast that left her 
breathless, almost colliding with the 
sturdy, muffled person of a small boy, who 
made for the couple in the doorway amid 
lusty roars of “Grampaw!”’ 

“Jimmie Carrollton! Lord bless us! 
Where’s baby Paul?” 

“Out there on the sled. We got losted 
an’ we’re cold an’ there’s sompin’ the matter 
wif sister, Aunt Molly. She won’t ’peak 
to me.” 

With Philander to succor the wailing 
infant on the stranded sled, Lynne hastened 
to lift the prone little figure feebly stirring 
on the veranda step and bore it into the 
house, where she deposited it in the biggest 
arm-chair before the fire. During the 
ensuing scramble for cold water and 
blankets, hers was the voice that com- 
manded, hers the hand that ministered; 
while Mrs. Clark set all sorts of homely 
concoctions a-brewing on the kitchen 
stove, and bundled Philander about the 
business of thawing out the infant Carroll- 
tons to keep him out of the way. Ina 


















surprisingly short time the small maid 
was sitting erect in the chair, muffled to 
the chin, dazed and watery-eyed from a 
stinging draught of vinegar stew. More 
exhausted than frostbitten, she looked 
forth undaunted, stoutly disclaiming all 
injury. 

“Tt’s just my hands that got so cold 
pulling the sled, Aunt Molly. Then I 
couldn’t see where I was going, and the 
wind most blew me over, and I thought 
I’d never get here.” 

“Molly, this child’s pulled Jimmie an’ 
Paul on the sled all the way from Carrollton 
Hall in this storm alone!” cried Philander 
aghast. “Roslyn, honey, whatever pos- 
sessed you to do it? Tell grandpa.” 


OSLYN hesitated, every sensitive line 

in her delicate little face deepening. 
From the hearth-rug where Jimmie was 
wrestling with his leggings, came the answer 
in tones amazingly trenchant for so mild 
and cherubic a youth, “Aunt Lucy she 
said there aren’t any Santy Claus! An’ 
she shut Rosie up in the closet! She said 
that old nurse ’d give us our presents 
t’morra ’stead of Santy!” 

“I told her there was a Santy,” ‘added 
Roslyn with old-fashioned dignity, amid 
sympathetic roars from the infant on 
Philander’s lap. ‘Then she got mad and 
said it was all foolishness and there 
wouldn’t be any Santy come to that house 
t’night. I said ’course he wouldn’t come 
if she was there. Then she shooked me 
and shut me up and said she’d tell papa 
how saucy I was!” 

With quick fellow-feeling Lynne marked 
the thunderstorm in Philander’s eyes, but 
wisely withheld comment, though Mrs. 
Clark ventured a weakly dutiful protest 
of “It wasn’t just the nicest thing you 
might have said, was it, dearie?’’ 

“But it’s true, Aunt Molly!” The little 
maid’s face lighted up as if by inspiration. 
“Santy never goes where they don’t b’lieve 
in him. Why, nobody b’lieves in him at 
that house. When we ast that old Nurse 
if she did, she looked just as cranky and 
said, ‘Tut, tut.’ What was the use of 
hanging up our stockin’s after that?” 

The big solemn eyes appealed to Lynne’s, 
and as if by instinct, the child drew closer, 
seeking confirmation of her faith. 
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“Tt’s true, isn’t it? You've got to b’lieve, 
or he won’t come!” 

“Yes, little Roslyn,” affirmed Lynne 
tenderly, realizing that this new relation- 
ship, dear to her for Kirby’s sake, had 
suddenly become sweet for its own sake. 
“You’ve got to believe, or he won’t come.” 

“So we came to you, Grampaw!” Jim- 
mie clambered hopefully upon that deity’s 
only unoccupied knee. 

“Yes, we sneaked away by the back gate 
while that old Nurse was asleep and Aunt 
Lucy was off to a party. Nobody saw us. 
I just tucked the kids on the sled with our 
nighties and clean stockin’s and ran fast. 
They’re right in that bundle, Aunt Molly.” 

“So they are, pet. Philander, mebbe 
we’d better ’phone the Carrolltons. They 
may be anxious or think we tried to git 
the children away.” 

Roslyn interposed a queer, unchildlike 
little sniff. “Huh! Papa’s never home 
when we’re ’round. And Aunt Lucy don’t 
care. ‘Sides, she’ll be at the party all 
evening. ‘Sides, she’s been hor’d to us 
all week. She wouldn’t let us have a nice 
big- Christmas tree ’cause it ’d litter up 
the nursery. Then she made the kids cry 
*bout Santy, and when I ast her to stop, she 
said—” the resolute chin quivered and the 
eyes filled—‘‘oh, nasty, mean things ’bout 
mamma. She said papa oughtn’t to have 
married mamma!” 


“(YH!” cried Philander, shaking with 

indignation. ‘“That’s a sample o’ 
what my girl had to stand, Miss Mayhood. 
An’ she never complained or fought back. 
I always blamed Kirby Carrollton for not 
stoppin’ it.” 

“Then we all bawled,” continued the 
quavering little voice, ‘“‘and last night 
Jimmie cried hisself to sleep for mamma, 
and t’day—no, no, Jimmie, you mustn’t 
begin again. You’ll get Paul started.” 

“Come, come now, no tears the night 
before Christmas.” With tears in his own 
eyes, Philander hastened to avert the rising 
storm. “You’re all goin’ to hang up your 
stockin’s at grandpa’s this year, an’ we’re 
jest goin’ to have the greatest old Christ- 
mas! Now, Molly, don’t look like that. 
After what’s happened, we’ve got the 
right to keep ’em a good deal longer ’n 
Christmas Day, let me tell you.” 
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“Don’t git excited, Philander. ’Course 
we got a right to keep ’em till t’morry 
evenin’. He’s sure no one thinks half as 
much of ’em as he does,” added Mrs. 
Clark to Lynne, who was covertly studying 
them both with vague, anxious forebod- 
ings. “Now, Philander, I know these 
babies are hungry after their cold trip, so 
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There was an equal amount of dodging in by the back door and 
hiding packages in pantry and closet. The place was pervaded 
by a warm palpitating atmosphere of mystery, reinforced by 
pungent odors of evergreen and fresh popcorn, with occasional 
whiffs of “'lasses candy" from the kitchen 
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I’ll run out an’ git ’em a bite to eat while 
you fetch me an arm-load 0’ wood. Miss 
Mayhood ’ll keep an eye on ’em, won’t 
you, dearie?”’ 

Would she? 
to make Kirby’s children her own? Why, 
this part of her task was pure delight!— 
if the rest were just as easy. 


Would she lose a chance 


When Phil- 
ander returned she was liter- 
ally overrun with small Car- 
rolltons—baby Paul on her lap 
with his fuzzy young cannon- 
ball of a head close to her 
shoulder, Jimmie pressing 
hard against her knees and 
Roslyn hanging on the arm of 
her rocker—all talking (in re- 
lays) more or less intelligibly 
with an enthusiasm born of 
confidence in a good listener. 

“They’ve been telling me 
how their mamma always 
fixed their Christmas tree,” 
she said, as Philander lovingly 
shooed the little flock kitchgn- 
ward to a belated supper. 

“Ain’t they captains 
though?” The grandfather’s 
mild eyes shone with pride. 
“An’ jest to think o’ me set- 
tin’ here eatin’ my heart out 
for ’em, when in they walks! 
Lordy, if I’d a’ guessed it a 
week ago, what a heap o’ fix- 
ings Molly an’ I would ’a’ 
had ready.” 


w NNE hesitated, almost 
fearful of her next move. 
“Let me help, Mr. Seagrave. 
I’d love to, if you wouldn’t 
think it an intrusion.” 

“Sakes alive, Miss May- 
hood, Molly an’ I’d be tickled 
to death.” 

“Tt’s good of you to take a 
stranger in as one of the fami- 
ly. I wonder if you’d mind,” 

she was feeling her way al- 
most breathlessly —‘“‘if I’d put 
a few things in the children’s 
stockings? I brought some 
presents down in my trunk for 
the children of—of a friend of 
minefand I’d like to share 
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them with Roslyn and the little boys. 
They’re dears, your grandchildren, and— 
it would really give me a lot of pleasure.”’ 

She could see that he was pleased as a 
child, though he could only protest a little 
and reiterate simply, ‘“We’ll be tickled to 
death, ma’am.” 


_ straightway things began to hap- 
pen to the sleepy old Inn at Woodside. 
There was much scurrying through the 
storm to and from the corner grocery and 
its neighbor, the tiny “notion” shop which 
kept toys. And there was an equal amount 
of dodging in by the back door and hiding 
packages in pantry and closet. The place 
was pervaded by a warm palpitating atmo- 
sphere of mystery, reinforced by pungent 
odors of evergreen and fresh popcorn, with 
occasional whiffs of ‘lasses candy” from 
the kitchen. 

From the first Lynne found herself in 
the very thick of the bustle, turning the 
spacious, low-ceilinged dining-room into 
a bower of pine boughs, waving a thicket 
of holly about the old walnut balustrade, 
or negotiating the tallest parts of the stal- 
wart young Christmas tree from the top 
of a stepladder; while faithfully on her 
trail camped a solemn-eyed, wriggling 
semicircle of small persons, stringing pop- 
corn and breathlessly absorbing fragments 
of wonderful Christmas legends which she 
imparted to them. She was their high 
priestess of the Christmas. Mystery, their 
willing confidante and counsellor, especially 
when it became necessary for the three 
curly pates to retire into a corner for 
head-wagging conferences over no less 
important a document than a letter to 
Santa Claus. 

“You see, every Christmas mamma has 
us write him and tell him what we want,” 
Roslyn explained. “She always told us 
not to ask for much, he’d think we were 
greedy. D’ye s’pose he’d think I was 
greedy if I ast for a gold chain with a red 
heart on it?” 

“T don’t believe he would,” pronounced 
Lynne gravely, whereupon the small maid 
with equal gravity and much labor scrawled 
forth the modest petition, her tongue 
hanging out in the effort. 

“Rosie, don’t f’get to tell him I want a 
live pup,” directed Jimmie, while the 
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youngest Carrollton voiced his heart’s 
desire strenuuosly, as became a man and 


an autocrat. ‘‘Me— wants —’queaky — 
sheep.” 

“Ail right, kids. How d’ye spell 
‘squeaky’?”’ demanded the toiling amanu- 


ensis, adding, “Now I’ll put this letter on 
my chair right where he’ll see it when he 
comes down the chimbley. Jimmie, you 
and Paul go ask grampaw for our little 
chairs.” 

As the small persons thus admonished 
trotted off, stopping only for an awed peep 
up the chimney, she wrinkled her forehead 
in an anxious frown and confided wistfully 
to Lynne, “D y’e know, I b’lieve I'll tell 
Santy how lonesome we are and how Aunt 
Lucy doesn’t love us and ask him to send 
back our reel mamma or bring us a new one. 
What do you think ’bout it?” 

“A fine plan!’’ Lynne kept herself well 
in countenance while stifling a mighty 
impulse to hug this midget who with sweet 
unconscious dignity had sounded a lonely 
chord in her own life. 


UST then Philander ambled happily 

up, at the head of a puffing but im- 
portant delegation, bringing in tow three 
small chairs of graduated sizes, which 
under Roslyn’s management, speedily 
fell into line before the fireplace, each with a 
pair of stockings suspended singly from its 
back. A little later the nightgown brigade 
toiled upstairs with many a blissful back- 
ward look, soon to be heard sweetly chant- 
ing a kind of medley in which “The Night 
before Christmas” shared .equal honors 
with “Now I lay me down to sleep.”’ Nor 
were the mystic rites complete until Lynne 
had been summoned upward to “tell us 
the fairy story you promised,” and the 
curly heads, heavy with sleep, had one 
by one crumpled up against the pillows 
as soon as the story was done. Roslyn, 
however, cuddling close to the story-teller, 
managed to murmur drowsily, “S’pose’n 
Santy couldn’t bring us a mamma? P’raps 
1’d better ask God, too.” And the prayer 
was still on her lips as she fell asleep with 
Lynne’s arms around her and Lynne’s 
tear-wet face bending over her. 

When the girl tiptoed downstairs she 
found Philander on his knees before the 
hearth surrounded by a chaos of bundles 
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partly opened, while his sister, who ‘was 
sewing away on doll garments, remarked 
with humorous indulgence, “I reckon he’d 
go plumb crazy, Miss Mayhood, if he was 
to have his 
Christmas.” 


grandchildren here every 
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“Now Philander, talk sensible.” 
Clark dropped her sewing. 

“Sensible!” His voice rose heatedly. 
“W’y, awhile ago Jimmie put his arms 
around my neck an’ he whispers, ‘Gram- 
paw, we want to live wif you. It ain’t nice 
at Aunt Lucy’s.’ Talk 


Mrs. 











o’ neglect! W’y, when 
I called up the hill 
house at the drug 
store this evenin’ to 
tell ’em the children 
are with us, blest if 
there was anyone to 
home. Housekeeper 
said she’d tell Mr. 
Kirby Carrollton 
when he got in on 
the 9.35. On Christ- 
mas Eve, too, when 
folks ought to be 
makin’ their little 
tads happy. Molly, 
I’m goin’ to make 
Kirby Carrollton a 
proposition tomorry. 
I’m goin’ to show him 
I can do better by Ef- 
fie’s babies than him 
or his sister, an’ ask 
him to give ’em to us 
to bring up.” 

“But Philander, 
you ain’t got any- 
thing laid by—” 

“IT could manage, 
though he’d probably 
insist on supportin’ 
‘em. He could come 
an’ see ’em as often as 
he liked. We’d make 
‘em happy, wouldn’t 
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God, too.” 


He looked up with a sudden resolute 
tightening of the lips and an expression 
that made Lynne stop short defensively, 
stricken with misgivings. “That’s jest 
what I’m goin’ to do, Molly—have ’em 
here every Christmas an’ between times. 
I’ve wanted ’em ever since Effie died, 
an’ now’s my chance.” 


we, old woman?’ 

“We'd try hard, 
Philander. Sakes 
alive, seems like Ros- 
lyn’s my own little 
come back! You know she was Roslyn’s girl 
age when she died.” The little lady softly 
stroked his rough sleeve, as their eyes met 
in deep understanding. 

“But Mr. Seagrave’—Lynne stared at 
them dazed, swallowing her dismay—“‘you 
said something about a—a second wife. 
Where does she come in?” 


face bending over her 
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HILANDER’S mouth hardened. “The 

woman that’s plannin’ to jump into my 
girl’s place only a year after her death,” 
he said with heavy emphasis, ‘‘ain’t goin’ 
to trouble herself much about Effie’s 
children.” 

“*That’s what you meant, then, in calling 
her ’a woman like that’?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t say a word against her, 
Miss Mayhood, if it wasn’t for the chil- 
dren. But if half the stories they tell of 
her are true—W’y they say she’s a kind 
of stage woman an’ the daughter .o’ some 
actress that created a great scandal years 
ago by runnin’ away from her husband 
with a reg’lar rascal. I don’t remember 
any o’ their names, Molly, do you?” 

“N-no, Philander, but I understand this 
woman somehow don’t take the fam’ly 
name now. I reckon we don’t know much 
about actresses, dearie, or take much stock 
in ’em.” 

Lynne opened her lips in involuntary 
defense, then reconsidered and asked 
gently, “Mr. Seagrave, did you ever talk 
of this woman with anyone that knows 
her?” 

“W’y, I s’pose nobody ‘round here 
knows her, except Kirby Carrollton, 
an’ he never comes to see us no more. He 
knows my opinion o’ him!” he added with 
a flash of intolerance. 

“Then isn’t it just a little—hasty to 
judge her unheard?” 

“Now, dearie, that’s what I’ve said to 
Philander—” 

“An’ I’ve told you, Molly, that what we 
know about her’s enough!” he returned in 
grieved obstinacy. ‘“W’y, they say she’s 
got rich off’n the money left her by her 
mother’s lover when he died, investin’ it 
in athe-ay-ter! An’ it’s for the sake o’ that 
dirty money that Lucy Carrollton Lloyd 
"ll receive her in spite o’ her scand’lous 
fam’ly, while she turned up her nose 
at my Effie, whose folks were honest though 
they hadn’t a cent. Not a cent—thanks 
to old man Carrollton that smashed me 
in business an’ drove me back to my little 
old played-out farm—” He paused chok- 
ing, a savage note dominant in his voice. 

“Does it ever occur to you, Mr. Sea- 
grave,” ventured Lynne, “that you may 
be venting your resentment against the 
Carrolltons on the new wife?” 
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He gazed at her bewildered. ‘“N-no, it 
ain’t that. You see my girl was as good a 
mother as ever breathed—” 

“T’m sure she was,” she agreed warmly. 
“The children show it.” 

He nodded, highly gratified. “You 
surely know a thing or two about children, 
ma’am. Well, she’d turn in her grave if 
she knew they’d fallen into the hands of a 
woman brought up like that, without 
domestic trainin’ or anything. 1 tell you, 
Miss Mayhood, she ain’t fitl”’ 

His sister looked up uneasily. “Sakes, 
Philander, one’d think you considered it 
your dooty to turn ’em against her.” 

“I don’t expect to have to do that. I 
figger she ‘ain’t goin’ to be very keen about 
burdenin’ herself; an’ you can see how 
little difference it makes to Kirby—away 
all the time! If I handle him diplomatic, 
I can get ’em easy.” 

“Would it be foolish, I wonder, to con- 
sult the children’s wishes?” mused Lynne 
very low. “Do you know, before your 
little Roslyn went to sleep tonight she 
offered a bit of a prayer for ‘a mamma to 
take care of us.’” 


|= uncomfortable silence was suddenly 
broken by a long peal from the front 
door-bell, which brought Philander and 
Mrs. Clark to their feet. And while they 
hurried forward to greet a possible storm- 
bound traveler, Lynne slipped upstairs 
for her own gifts, pausing long over those 
carefully selected tokens in «troubled 
thought. As she started downward, laden 
with packages, the murmur of voices from 
below had swelled to a loud, angry bicker- 
ing, from which Philander’s voice rose 
turbulently, ““That’s what I said, Kirby 
Carrollton—neglected:” 

“Philander, you’re forgetting yourself. 
Before Miss Mayhood, too!” came his 
sister’s warning voice. 

With the sitting-room door open, retreat 
was impossible. Resolved to fight her 
battle then and there, Lynne dropped her 
packages at the foot of the Christmas tree 
and advanced toward the tall, impetuously 
energetic young man, whose irritable frown 
changed to glad welcome at sight of her. 

“Girl! You of all persons!’ 

“Kirby, I didn’t expect you till to- 
morrow!’ They spoke in a breath. 
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“I know, but I was afraid I’d get snow- 
bound if I waited till tomorrow, so I caught 
a delayed train out. Look here, this is a 
nice way to treat your distracted fiance. 
I’ve been prowling around the Travis 
house in the snow with the cabby ringing 
all the bells in the neighborhood to find out 
where you’d gone, and finally had to give 
it up and go home. Just wanted to peep 
in and see if you were comfortable. Now 
what the deuce brings you here?” 

His voice, his touch, filled her with a 
great and tremulous gladness, casting a 
ray of relief across the background of her 
anxiety, but seeing Philander’s blinking 
consternation and Mrs. Clark’s piteous 
distress, she only gave his arm a little 
surreptitious pat, replying sedately, “It’s 
all right, dear. I couldn’t take possession 
of the Travis house today, because I found 
the furnace out of order through some 
careless oversight, so I’m putting up at 
the Inn for a few days till it’s fixed. Sha’n’t 
we all sit down and be comfortable?” The 
spell of her quiet, sane voice was upon them 
as she resumed cheerfully, “I suppose your 
housekeeper gave you the ‘phone message 
about the children, Kirby. Now don’t say 
you’ve come for them. Bless them, they’d 
be terribly disappointed if they couldn’t 
spend Christmas with their grandpa.” 

He started up, his almost boyish fore- 
head wrinkling ominously. ‘Now see 
here, Lynne, you don’t understand things 
yet—” 

“No, Kirby, it’s you who don’t under- 
stand things or you wouldn’t have left me 
to discover Mr. Seagrave’s existence for 
myself. It’s not wholly his fault that he 
has no use for your fiancee. I haven’t 
told him about myself yet because I wanted 
to give him a chance to know a little of 
me first-hand before passing judgment. 
He’s been such a dear about letting me 
in on the children’s Christmas that I’ve 
been trying to show him I’m really fit to 
bring them up.” 

“Fit!” Kirby whirled about on Phil- 
ander, his eyes fired with a haughty wrath, 
long nursed. “What kind of infernal 
insinuations—”’ 

“Please, Kirby, not that tone.” She 
laid an authoritative hand on his arm. 
“Why, Mr. Seagrave would just do any- 
thing for your babies. He’s willing—even 
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anxious—to take on himself the burden 
of bringing them up, provided you—and I 
—consent to shift the responsibility. He 
feels he can make them happier. Isn’t that 
a fair statement of your case, Mr. Sea- 
grave?” 

Drawing a long breath, Philander set 
his jaws in a kind of desperate aggressive- 
ness. “I reckon it is.” 


T= younger man made an impetuous 

movement toward him. “Well, of all 
the confounded nerve! After encouraging 
them to rebel—” 

Again her firm hand held him back. “No 
dear, you can’t dismiss his case like that— 
it’s too good! If you don’t believe it, ask 
your babies how happy they’ve been since 
their mother’s death. Has he told you 
what was said to them reflecting on their 
mother’s memory? Well, I don’t want to 
hurt you or your sister, but we must face 
the truth. Mr. Seagrave has simply recog- 
nized the right of the littlest child to have 
its idecl of its mother respected and to 
keep its beautiful illusions. It’s a cruel 
thing to rob a tot of his belief in Santa 
Claus before he’s ready to outgrow it. As 
a child, I was brought up on ugly sophis- 


‘ticated realities. When I understood my 


loss,” her low voice trembled in its earnest- 
ness, “I resolved that if I could help it, 
no other child should be cheated out of its 
right to dream lovely dreams and see them 
come true.” 

“Well, of course Lucy’s just simply bugs 
on society and doesn’t know a hoot about 
children,” began Lucy’s brother in a 
chastened tone, ending amid irrelevant 
flounderings, “and—what’s the deuce a 
fellow to do?” 

“Is Mrs. Lloyd wholly to blame? You 
told me yourself you were gone so much 
you had no time for them.” She shook 
her head at him in gentle reproach. “As for 
Mr. Seagrave’s case against me—well, | 
know that neither he nor Mrs. Lloyd wastes 
any approval on my family. I haven’t a 


word to say against my mother. It’s true 
she was an actress and left my father— 
after his harshness and neglect drove her 
to it. It’s true the man whom she finally 
married did leave me some money. Would 
you have had me squander it instead of 
investing it in a clean theatrical enterprise? 














It’s true I was on the stage awhile, but 
would you have had me idle and depend- 
ent?” 

“Girl, you don’t have to justify yourself 
like this!” 

“Kirby, Mr. Seagrave has a right to 
know. He’s wise enough to know that 
almost any old thing isn’t fit to raise 
children. You'd see it if you’d had the 
lonely childhood I had, passed around 
among strangers to escape the greater 
misery of home life. That’s why all my 
spare time and money goes to the work 
of the Children’s Stage Society. It’s a 
hobby with me,” she laughed quaveringly, 
“trying to keep unmothered stage babies 
from what I went through. That’s why 
my heart went out to Roslyn. Oh, Kirby 
can tell you how much I have wanted to 
know his children—how I’ve looked for- 
ward to meeting them and planned their 
gifts—” 

“Tt’s only too true,” nodded Kirby sadly. 
“T couldn’t get her interested in me till I 
told her about my orphan offspring. And 
1 shall never know whether she’s marrying 
me for myself or for them.” 


MILING whimsically at him, she stole 

over to Philander, hunched up beside 

the hearth with bowed head and nervously 
working hands. 

“Mr. Seagrave, please don’t hold against 
me things I can’t help,” she said softly. 
“I’m willing to learn. I’m leasing the 
Travis house till fall for the sake of being 
near the children and knowing them 
better—” 

“My land!” piped little Mrs. Clark in a 
sudden shrill burst. ‘‘My land, dearie, 
if you can’t make a better job o’ motherin’ 
Effie’s children than anyone, we’d all better 
give it up. Two foolish old folks like 
Philander an’ me ain’t got no business 
trying it. An’ Effie ’d say so, too!” 

There was a stir of relieved assent from 
the men. Glancing gratefully at the older 
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woman, Lynne slipped her arm through 
Kirby’s and drew him to the hearth with 
an urgent, “Come, now, take his hand 
and tell him you’re sorry things were made 
so hard for his daughter. How can you 
two be so stupid as to keep on feeling hard 
at each other when you both loved her 
and the children loved her? Tell him so!” 

For a moment she trembled in fear he 
would refuse, then the Carrollton in him 
yielded to a kindlier humanity, and he 
grasped Philander’s gnarled hand, saying 
simply, “She was one of the finest women 
that ever lived—too good for me. I may 
have blundered about other things, but 
never about that. I—I wish I could have 
made her happier, but—seems as though 
there were things I couldn’t help.” 

“Mebbe I ain’t been quite fair to you, 
Kirby,” quavered the old man. “An’ I 
reckon I’ve been jest plain, low-down 
jealous o’ you, ma’am.” 

Shining-eyed, Lynne put out her hands 
to him and to Mrs. Clark with an eager 
“The Travis house is just around the cor- 
ner, and if Kirby and I decide to buy it, 
you'll have the babies with you every day. 
You must come often, if only to see me 
take Kirby in hand and make a good father 
of him.” 

“T’ll bet she does,” prophesied Kirby in 
boyish humility and pride. 

Philander and his sister drew close to- 
gether, their faces tremulous with wistful 
joy. “D’ye hear that, Molly?—every 
day! I guess the old man won’t have 
much time to be lonesome no more with 
them little tads around, eh?” 

Just then from the upper hall came a 
sleepy little voice, imposing silence on 
them all, ““Won’t nobody answer me? Is 
Santy come yet?” 

Lynne glanced around the circle, but 
they all held back as if by common consent. 
Advancing to the foot of the stairs, she 
wafted back, ‘“‘No, Roslyn, but he’ll surely 
come. Run back to bed, dear.” 








































God Help the World of Mother Hearts 
by Mrs. T. B. Walker 






|* I could know the secret of the grave 
And know that those I love are there content, 
I would not weep, but say, ’tis well: He gave 
And then withdrew the jewel he had lent. 


My boy! my boy! If I could only know, 

If with your own sweet voice you could but say, 
That of this cruel parting’s bitter woe 

You shared no portion, knew no darkened day: 


If you could say that in that country new, 
Wherein you dwell alone of all our band, 
You feel no lonely lack as we for you, 
I could be silent, nor let fall my hand. 


But oh! to sit with scorched and burning eyes, 
While no tears fall to ease the aching breast; 

To question ever where no voice replies, 

And think and strive in vain for ease or rest: 






To go about the household task by day, 
To speak, to smile, to greet the coming guest; 

Still hold the heart in check howe’er you may, 
And hush the tempest raging in your breast: 


To see his school books, marked in boyish fun, 
The chest of tools where he last turned the key, 
His whirling bicycle, his treasured gun: 
All, idle now, speak bitter things to me. 


To hold the watch alone in silent pain 
From midnight’s hour to morning’s tardy call, 
Then shun the light, and turning, wish again 
For friendly midnight with its sheltering pall: 


To all day long see but one white, white face, 
To all day long feel but those cold, cold hands, 
And know that o’er that form the clod is placed, 
By Death and Winter held in iron bands— 


Oh, weak and foolish heart! Where is thy faith? 
“Could ye not watch one hour?” one vigil keep? 

God help the world of mother hearts to wait 

The glorious waking of the loved from sleep. 
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HOUSANDS of the tourists who 
visit Washington realize the number 
and importance of the art treasures 

which have accumulated within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The story of art development at Wash- 
ington might truly be called a leading 
chapter in the history of American art, 
and in a recent volume upon the art trea- 
sures of Washington, Miss Helen Hender- 
son has furnished one of the most complete, 
vivid, and graphic accounts of this collec- 
tion written in many years. While the 
subject is treated from a critical stand- 
point, every page is of interest because 
the art treasures of Washington are so 
largely representative of the history of 
the nation. Consequently the book is 
something more than a mere commentary 
on art, tracing as it does the development 
of American art from before the birth of 
the Republic, or even before George the 
Third was king. 

The opening chapters relate chiefly to 
the planning and growth of Washington 
itself, when L’Enfant, the French patriot 
who fought for this country beside Lafay- 
ette, became the intimate friend of Wash- 
ington, and the engineer who drew up the 
plans upon which the Washington of today 
is founded. 

On these first pages are many delightful 
glimpses of history, how Thomas Jefferson 
was interested in the project, and how the 
location of the capital at Washington was 
brought about by a coup d’etat devised by 
Jefferson and Hamilton, the great rivals 
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on political and economical questions, 
yet here agreed on the location of the 
“Holy City” of the republic. 
Descriptions of Washington between 
1800 and 1825 were, to say the least, not 
very complimentary, as witness the couplet 
written by Thomas Moore on his visit 
to America: 
Where tribunes rule, where dusky Davids 


bow, 
And what was Goose Creek once is Tiber 
now. 

Of the great art museums of the country, 
the Metropolitan Museum at New York, 
the Boston Art Museum, the Philadelphia 
Art Museum, the Corcoran Art Gallery 
at Washington stand pre-eminent in the 
order given. The Washington gallery was 
the first to be opened in 1874, and one of 
its first visitors was President Grant, 
whom William Wilson Corcoran, the 
founder, received together with his hearty 
congratulations. 

One of the chief treasures of the Corco- 
ran private collection is the “Greek 
Slave,” adorning the octagon room built 
over the vestibule in the second story. Its 
creator, Hiram Powers, the friend of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, won an immediate success 
with a sympathetic public when his work 
was first exhibited in London in 1851, and 
it was one of the most popular features 
of the first World’s Fair later held in New 
York. The “Greek Slave” has been 
duplicated again and again in statues, 
statuettes, and pictures of all descriptions, 
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and will undoubtedly be famous for ages 
to come. 

The present Art Gallery building, which 
was opened during President Cleveland’s 
administration, is of the so-called Neo- 
Grecian style of architecture, the material 
being white Georgian marble on a basement 
of Milford pink granite. As is often re- 
marked, its situation could not be improved 
upon, as it stands apart from all other 
structures and commands charming views 
of the White House and grounds, the Mall, 


ha 
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finds in his work the painstaking care 
and photographic accuracy due to his 
early training. and far removed from the 
impressionists’ indefiniteness of today. 

- ~ * 

The author has given us some charming 
personal glimpses of famous paintings and 
painters, including the story of Thomas 
Cole and his early struggles, his retreat 
in the Catskills, where he died surrounded 
by the mountains he had loved and 
painted, and his lifelong struggle to find 
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the Tidal Reservoir, and the Washington 
Monument. 

Even the frequent visitor to Washington 
cannot consider his stay complete if he 
has not at least spent a few moments in 
studying the art treasures collected in 
the Corcoran Gallery. Here one can 
always find a group standing before 
Asher B. Durand’s ‘Edge of the Forest,” 
a splendid exemplar of the early Hudson 
River School of landscape painting—in 
fact this painter was one of the real found- 
ers of that school. The son of a watch- 
maker and not unlike Thomas Cole and 
other artists, at first an engraver, one 


for his brush visible symbols for ideas better 
described in words. 

She tells again of John Frederick 
Kensett, who after his long struggle with 
poverty, enjoyed the sunset of life in 
affluence among the hoarded canvasses 
in his studio, which after his death sold 
for $150,000, a practical proof of the 
popularity of his paintings. Art ideals 
are modified as time advances, and many 
now consider his work too minutely true 
to Nature, and his coloring too much like 
the fresh tints of a colored photograph, 
indicating a talent better adapted to the 
making of geological maps or the illustra- 
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tion of “nature books” rather than produc- 
tions of such forest scenes as resulted from 
the sweeping brush and vivid coloring 
of Corot. 

The life work of Albert Bierstadt and 
Thomas Moran are represented by Moran’s 
impressive paintings, the 
“Gorge of the Yellowstone”’ 
and “Canyon of the Colo- 
rado,” both never-failing 
objects of interest to 
throngs of admirers. Bier- 
stadt belonged to the later 
“Dusseldorf School,” and 
“The Last of the Buffalo,” 
presented to the gallery by 
the artist’s widow, is a 
never-failing attraction to 
Americans, for the simple 
story of the extinction of 
this noble animal appeals 
to everyone. 

Frederick Edwin 
Church’s painting, “Niaga- 
ra Falls,” criticized as be- 
ing the result of “niggling 
brush work”—commanded 
the admiration of Ruskin, 
and as long ago as 1876 
brought $12,500, although 
this picture reproduced as 
a “chromo” was introduced 
into thousands of homes, 
and therefore lost caste 
with dilettante artists who 
will not admire anything 
“popular” if they can help 
it. 

> - * 

Time after time I have 
watched visitors in the 
corridors of the Capitol 
stop and gaze at Leutze’s 
famous picture of ‘“Wash- 
ington Crossing the Dela- 
ware,” another painting 
whose immense popularity 
throughout the country is evidenced by 
myriads of reproductions. 

The author so adroitly and cleverly 
links the chain of American painters that 
modern interest is aroused when she 
directs attention to George Innis, who she 
insists was the one great artist of his time, 
in that he alone of all his generation 
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makes actual contribution to the history 
of art and will live forever. Be that as 
it may, Innis was fifty years old before 
he was appreciated, but once recognized, 
his success was phenomenal, for “A Gray 
Lowering Day,” a picture flashing a vision 





CLOCK WITH FIGURE OF HISTORY 
By Guiseppe Franzoni 


of a momentary weather condition, sold 
for $10,150. Innis was born in Newburgh 
but lived at Newark, New Jersey, and 
early came under the influence of the 
Barbison School, and his later intimacy 
with Corot, Rousseau, and Millet left 
a lasting impression on his work. His 
painting, “Sunset in the Woods,” in the 
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Corcoran Art Gallery, depicts the interior 
of a forest glade, wherein the sun strikes 
a pathway, lifting into prominence the 
trunk of a great tree in the foreground, 
and thence carrying the eye along the 
sunlit passage into the distance, beyond a 
jagged rock. It is not only a fine subject, 
but isto my mind the artist’s autobiography 
subtly painted, and reflects his thought 
and vision when nearing the sunset of life. 

Innis directed attention to new and 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
By Paul W. Bartlett 
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wholesome studies, broke away from the 
traditions of the past and on the canvas 
of “A Winter Morning at Montclair,” 
now in the private collection of Mr. Charles 
C. Glover (president and treasurer of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art) there is a new and 
inspiring sentiment. This canvas, dated 
1882, is so absolutely simple and direct 
in its treatment that it justifies what 
Innis himself said of his work—that he 
“seemed to have two opposing styles, one 
impetuous and eager, the other 
classical and elegant.” ‘Winter 
Morning at Montclair” is in- 
stinct with the keen and im- 
petuous spirit of the painter— 
there is nothing of mannerism. 

George Fuller’s ‘‘Lorette” is 
another masterpiece by one of 
the most original and gifted 
American artists. He came 
from Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
and having made a failure of 
farming, found in art his natu- 
ral vocation. Gilbert Stuart’s 
work, represented by the por- 
trait of Chief Justice Shippen, 
recalls the romance of “Peggy” 
Shippen, belle and beauty of 
her day, and the second wife of 
Benedict Arnold. 

No American can stand before 
the portrait of Andrew Jackson 
by Thomas Sully and look upon 
that tall and wiry frame with- 
out feeling that here is pre- 
sented at a glance the strength 
and vigor of “Old Hickory.” 
This portrait is very familiar, 
owing to many reproductions, 
but the visitor is generally sur- 
prised to discover that Jackson 
had blue eyes and sandy hair. 
His voice and action had a 
peculiarly martial air to one 
English writer who further said 
that he seemed to be “a human 
gamecock.” Yet he could also 
see a lofty ideal of honor in the 
deep set eyes overhung by bushy 
gray eyebrows, the ridgy lines 
of the cheeks and forehead, 
and his white hair obstinately 
brushed back. Jackson was a 
popular [subject, as was also 
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Chief Justice Marshall, and 
again John Randolph of 
Roanoke, strong and rugged 
in character, in which the 
artist tried to find traces of 
his ancestress Pocohontas. 

The Corcoran Gallery also 
possesses a picture by Benja- 
min West, painted when over 
threescore years and ten, en- 
titled “Cupid and Psyche.” 
It is simply signed B. West, 
1808, and was painted dur- 
ing the period of West’s first 
reverses, when he lost the 
court favor which he had 
enjoyed when George III 
became insane. 

What average American 
would associate art treasures 
with the memory of Samuel 
B. Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph? Yet it was from 
Benjamin West that Samuel 
Morse acquired his rever- 
ence for painting, including 
portraiture, for which he had 
rare talents. After a visit to 
Europe, Morse painted por- 
traits at Concord, New 
Hampshire, for -fifteen dol- 
lars each as a means of re- 
couping his fortunes. Among 
them are found portraits of 
Lafayette, Chancellor Kent, 
Henry Clay, William Cullen Bryant, and 
other notables. His full-length portrait 
of Lafayette in the City Hall of New York 
is one of the most famous portraits ever 
painted of the famous Frenchman during 
his visit to America. One type of memorial 
left by him is the large picture of the 
House of Representatives. Upon this he 
centered the hopes of a lifetime.- He gave 
two years to the experiment, worked fever- 
ishly night and day, making eighty 
separate portraits. He thought it would be 
purchased by Congress, but after two years 
of effort, often working from daylight to 
dark, and even late into the evening under 
the candle-lighted chandelier, the picture 
failed to attract the attention of the public, 
and therefore was not purchased. It was 
finally sold to an Englishman and the artist 
lost trace of it for years, until it was found 
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BRITTANY WIDOW 
By Jules Adolphe Breton 


nailed against a board partition in a house, 
almost invisible from dirt. It was resecured 
by Americans and is now in the possession 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

* + * 

Miss Henderson’s book is one that should 
certainly accompany the visitor to Wash- 
ington, and also entertain the “rocking 
chair tourist.”” There is but one thing 
missing in her admirable volume, and that 
is a mention of Borglum’s massive head 
of Lincoln. Thousands may pass by and 
fail to notice the masterpieces, portraits 
and decorations she has so well described, 
but there is always a group in the rotunda 
at Washington surrounding the great 
Borglum shaft. To this spot senators, 
representatives and officials from all parts 
of the republic come again and again to 
look upon the chiselled features of the 
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immortal Lincoln. It is a portrait in 
marble that symbolizes the great heart of 
the Emancipator. School children, work- 
ingmen, visitors of all classes and races 
stop and gaze on this masterpiece, and 
their comments surpass all praise by art 
critics. The workingman murmurs: “He 
must have been a good man,” as he looks 
upon the kindly, face, and the children as 
they look upon the placid features of the 
martyr President are inspired. 

An art treasure that arouses such admi- 
ration and attention and a sculptor who 
can so emphatically and vividly portray 
the great Lincoln is deserving of at least 
a line in a book so ably written and giving 
such a comprehensive view of the art 
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treasures of the Na- 
tional Capital. It is 
unfortunate that the 
name of Lincoln scarcely 
appears in the book— 
the name that has just 
been honored by Con- 
gress with an art memo- 
rial that it is believed 
will surpass all others 
in architecture and ar- 
tistic beauty. The in- 
spiration in all Wash- 
ington’s art treasures 
seems in many ways to 
center about Lincoln’s 
memory. In speaking 
further of the art treas- 
ures of Washington, and 
particularly of the Cor- 
coran Gallery, it seems 
fitting to pay tribute to 
Mr. Charles C. Glover, 
the president and treas- 
urer of the gallery. 
His work, not only in 
the matter of acquisi- 
tion of the permanent 
collection, but along 
every other line, - has 
been of such value that 
it would be impossible 
to ‘place any adequate 
estimate upon it. Mr. 
Glover it was who first 
advocated and urged 
upon the Board of Trustees the advisa- 
bility of abandoning the old Gallery and 
erecting a new building so that the future 
growth and development of the institution 
might not be hampered; he also secured 
options for the purchase of the ground upon 
which the home of the Gallery now stands. 
Since 1887 he has been a member of the 
Board of Trustees; his interest in the 
Gallery dates back to its very inception, 
for he was for many years the intimate 
personal friend of the late William Wilson 
Corcoran, the honored founder of the 
gallery which bears his name. The art 
treasures of Washington are naturally gath- 
ered in this gallery, already famed in the 
possession of masterpieces of modern art. 


Published 
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Personal Notes and Recollections 


by 
Eugene V: Debs 


ATE in the seventies a sketch of 
country life in quaint and homely 
phrase, copied in one of our local 

papers, attracted my attention. The 
writer seemed to have dipped his pen into 
the very heart of my own experience as a 
hoosier lad, and the picture he drew, so 
faithfully true to the days of my child- 
hood, appealed with irresistible charm 
to my delighted imagination. Eagerly: I 
sought the writer’s name. His imperish- 
able fame was already achieved, so far 
as I was concerned. 

James Whitcomb Riley! Who could he 
be? The name was totally strange to me. 
And yet I felt that the world knew—must 
surely know—this woncerful magician 
whose art had so enchanted me. 

I soon learned that James Whitcomb 
Riley was none other than “Benj. F. 
Johnson of Boone,’”’ whose dialect verses, 
contributed to the Indianapolis Journal 
about that time, were eagerly read and 
gave the writer his early local fame as the 
“Hoosier Poet.”” Among these poems, 
which have since become familiar wherever 
the English language is spoken, were 
“The Frost is on the Punkin,” “The Old 
Swimmin’ Hole,” and others, a dozen in 
all, which the author was persuaded by 
his devotees to have done into a modest 
little volume entitled “The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole and ’Leven More Poems.” 

The home of the “Hoosier Poet” then, 
as now, was at Indianapolis, the state 
capital, whither he had gone after leaving 
his native town of Greenfield; and he was 
dividing his time between newspaper and 
literary work, and giving readings from 
his studies in child-lore and country life 
to local audiences at surrounding points. 

Impatient to see this native genius of 
the hoosier soil, whose keen poetic insight, 


sympathetic interpretation and charming 
dialect had so-appealed to my imagination, 
I boarded a train for Indianapolis, only 
to find on arrival, to my great disappoint- 


_ment and regret, that Mr. Riley was absent 


from the city. But I met George Hitt, 
of the Morning Journal, who was then 
Riley’s manager and booking agent, and 
through him I arranged for an early date 
for the rising young poet and humorist 
at Terre Haute. 

The first appearance of the ‘Hoosier 
Poet” in our city was anything but a 
shining success, although the poet gave a 
brilliant exhibition of his wonderful powers 
as a mimic and as a personator of the char- 
acters sketched in his poems and studies. 
The entertainment was given in the old 
Dowling Hall, and there was a painfully 
diminutive attendance. 

Riley himself had more than measured 
up to expectations. He was, indeed, a 
delicious treat to those who could appre- 
ciate his quaint humor, his melting pathos, 
his poetic imagery and his flawlessly faith- 
ful impersonation. His hoosier farmer 
was fresh from the soil, a breathing, boast- 
ing, homespun - reality. His dandified 
schoolmaster teaching a country class was 
the very perfection of mimic art, while 
his child-stories, told in their own simple, 
guileless fashion and accentuated with 
their own eager, impulsive gestures, were 
too marvelously true to nature to admit 
of even the faintest suspicion that, in 
heart and imagination, the poet had 
outgrown his own elysian childhood. 

Surely, I argued to myself that night, 
this settles the question of Riley’s genius, 
and never again will the God-gifted 
“Hoosier Poet’’ be humiliated by so paltry 
an audience in Terre Haute. On his next 
visit he will without doubt be greeted 
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by an overflowing house and given a 
rapturous ovation. 

But alas! the second audience was even 
smaller than the first. My surprise and 
mortification may be imagined. But I 
was more than ever determined that the 
people of Terre Haute should see James 
Whitcomb Riley and realize that a poet 
had sprung up out of their own soil—a 
native wild flower at their very feet— 
whose fame would spread over all the land 
and beyond the seas to the most distant 
shores. 

A third attempt resulted in another 
dismal failure. The people—except the 
few—tefused to be interested in this 
native interpreter of the common life, 
this poet of childhood’s fairy world, this 
sweet, homely singer of bees and honey- 
suckles, babbling brooks and laughing 
meadows, clover blossoms and tinkling 
bells, and the low-roofed cabin of content, 
half-hidden in its perfumed setting of holly- 
hocks and old-fashioned roses. 

Repeated efforts to awaken them with 
the glad tidings that a new sun had risen 
in their hoosier skies all proved unavailing 
until some years later when Riley, having 
met Bill Nye in the meantime, whose fame 
as a humorous philosopher was them in the 
ascendant, was invited, at the instance of 
the latter, to appear before the assembled 
authors and their guests at their national 
entertainment in New York City. 


i was on this occasion that Riley made 
the “hit” of his life. He fairly electrified 
the sedate authors and their friends, and 
the following morning the whole country 
was reading of his wonderful performance. 
The entertainment was given at the 
Academy of Music, and it was crowded 
to the doors with authors, poets, writers 
and their friends. The leading lights in 
contemporaneous literature were there. 
Lowell, Twain, Howells, Cable and other 
celebrities were all on the program, and 
read selections from their works. Bill Nye 
had been invited to give a dash of humor 
to the occasion. At his request Riley 
attended him, and when Nye had given 
his number on the program he responded 
to an enthusiastic encore—with Riley. 
Few in that amazed literary audience 
had ever seen Riley before, and not many 
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had even heard of him. He was still in 
his boyhood, and now this untutored 
hoosier lad, like Burns at Edinburgh, 
found himself in the presence of the assem- 
bled poets, artists and celebrities of his 
day. 

To be sure, he had already received a 
letter from Longfellow, highly commend- 
ing a poem which chanced to come under 
the eye of the elder poet, but his fame was 
chiefly confined to his native state and 
even there to limited circles. 

But when he rendered his dialect mas- 
terpiece, “When the Frost is on the 
Punkin,” in his own inimitable style, on 
the stage of the Academy of Music that 
memorable day, he thrilled with ecstasy 
the cold and critical literary audience 
which had been surfeited with dignified 
and prosaic discourse, and the house echoed 
and re-echoed with excited applause. 

The strange young poet and actor had 
fairly lifted his listeners out of their seats 
and transported them to realms of homely 
poetic imagery hitherto unknown to them. 

Astonishment and delight were equally 
blended in the faces of his applauding 
listeners. Riley was a revelation to the 
cultured and scholarly circles of the 
eastern metropolis. He was as refreshing 
to them as a breath from the prairies « 
his native state. 

James Russell Lowell, his face hee 
with eager interest, leaned over to William 
Dean Howells and asked: 

“Who is that wonderful young man?” 

“That,” answered Howells, “is James 
Whitcomb Riley of Indiana.” 

“He’s the greatest poet in America,” 
was Lowell’s remarkable and flattering 
tribute. 

Riley’s fame was achieved. At a single 
bound he had reached the summit. His 
name was on the lips of everyone, and the 
account of his extraordinary conquest 
was flashed over all the land. 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland, whose husband 
was then President, was in the audience. 
Her enthusiasm was boundless. Riley 
must visit the White House, Mrs. Cleve- 
land urged, that the President and his 
friends might also enjoy his poetic charm 
and his marvelous art. The invitation 
was accepted, and at the national Capitol 
the poet added fresh lustre to his fame. 
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The whole country was now clamoring 
to see and hear Riley. Amos J. Walker, 
his booking agent, was deluged with appli- 
cations for dates. Amos, a genial fellow 
and something of a wit himself, is still 
remembered at Indianapolis, where he 
made his home and headquarters. It was 
he, according to Riley, who originated 
the story instead of Nye, to whom it was 
generally credited, about the clever young 
chap who was a guest at a dinner and 
excused himself to the hostess for declining 
to carve the fowl on the ground that he 
“never could make the gravy match the 
wall paper.” 

Of course Indiana was proud of her blue- 
eyed son’s meteoric rise to national fame. 
It was she who had given the “Hoosier 
Poet” to the world, and he in turn had 
loaded her with honors. 

Tremendous ovations greeted Riley on 
his return. Terre Haute, like other 
hoosier cities, now knew him. They had 
not. seen him, nor cared to see him, but 
now that he had been lionized. by the elect 
in a distant state, his genius flashed upon 
them, and they yearned to do him honor. 

When he next came to Terre Haute the 
auditorium was packed to the last inch 
of standing room, and hundreds were 
turned away. On his previous visits only 
a handful of people were. willing to pay 
twenty-five cents to seewand hear him. 
Now they eagerly gave%tp.a dollar and 
many were denied at that. 

The entrance to the auditorium that 
night was littered with overshoes and 
articles of apparel as the result of the fierce 
struggle of the surging throng in the corri- 
dors to force its way through the doors to 
obtain even standing room. 

From that time to this Riley’s popularity 
has been at high tide with our people, 
and were he to return today there is not 
a house in the city that would hold the 
multitude that would pour out to see and 
applaud him. 


N his several visits to our home we came 

to know how the people, especially the 
children, loved him. Long before he was 
awake in the morning the little folks had 
already gathered in the waiting room to 
greet him. One little miss of five was 
in tears when she told us how hard her 
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father had tried to get her into the opera 
house to see Riley the night before and 
had failed. That was why she was first 
of the children at our house the following 
morning, and when we assured her that 
she should see Riley, her eyes fairly beamed 
with joy. A little later her cup was full. 
She had her dimpled arms about her idol’s 
neck and was covering his face with kisses 
and telling him how she loved him. 

Then Riley explained to her how lucky 
she was, after all, not to get to see him 





JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
“ He is the greatest poet in America,” was James Russell 
Lowell's remarkable and flattering tribute 


on the stage, for, said he, “Don’t you see 
how much better looking I am when you 
are close to me?” Of course he was, and 
his delighted little lover clapped her 
hands in childish glee. 

Another doting lassie, black-eyed and 
beautiful, declared her undying love for 
the children’s poet. Oh, the sweet candor 
of the unpolluted child heart! 

She wore a necklace with a clasped heart 
for a charm, and when he told her how 
pretty it was and added, “That’s the kind 
I used to wear when [ was a little girl,” 
she regarded him with wonder for a mo- 
ment and then burst into’ joyous’ laughter. 
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One morning when he and I were quite 
alone he gave Shakespeare’s “Seven Ages 
of Man.” It was so startlingly realistic 
from the puling infant to the palsied old 
dotard that I exclaimed: 

“Tf you'll do that on the stage it will 
make you a million dollars.” 

“T’d not do it on the stage for a million 
dollars,”’ he quietly answered. 

Sol Smith Russell used to declare that 
Riley had the most wonderful face he had 


BILL NYE 
To his keen and searching eye there was a humorous side 
to everything. Humor was to him the essence of wisdom, 
the savor of life 


ever seen. “If I only had Riley’s face!” 
he would say to his friends. “Yes,” an- 
swered Riley, “and if I only had Sol 
Smith Russell’s legs! He has the most 
versatile and accomplished legs in the 
world.” 

Russell, in response to an encore in his 
“Poor Relation” at Terre Haute, gave 
“‘Nothin’ to say, my daughter!” and ren- 
dered this bit of exquisite dialect pathos 
with most touching effect. The audience 
was moved to tears. “I beg your pardon,” 
he modestly said in answer to the ap- 
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plause, “no one living can do justice to 
those tender and beautiful lines but James 
Whitcomb Riley.” 

How strange it seems that this wonder- 
fully gifted actor never became reconciled 
to the stage! He had a vague dread of 
the footlights; an unconquerable aversion 
to the stage. Often I have heard him say 
that it was the refinement of torture to 
him to have to go through his pvblic 
program. 

When he retired at night he took an 
armful of books to his room and, propped 
up comfortably in his bed, he would read, 
oblivious of the passing hours, until almost 
daylight. 

Riley always had a dread of railroad 
schedules and he certainly is the poorest 
kind of a traveler. “Something will 
happen sure before I get there,” he is 
wont to say. Once at Indianapolis, wait- 
ing for a train at the station, I espied him 
in a coach on an outgoing’train. Rushing 
in to have a word with him before the train 
drew out, I found him ill at ease. He 
was traveling alone to fill an engagement 
in the East, but he wasn’t sure he was on 
the right train, and he had some doubt 
as to his ticket. I assured him he was on 
the right train and asked him to let me 
see his ticket. 

Sure enough! he had the wrong ticket. 
Fortunately, however, there was time 
enough to have the change made before 
the train was due to leave. But he was 


still haunted with vague misgivings as to 


what might happen before he reached his 
destination when I bade him goodbye. 


| FIRST met Bill Nye in the fall of 1886 
when he and Riley were touring the 
country together and drawing crowded 
houses to their unique entertainment. 
They were a great team, and aside from 
their cordial professional relations they 
loved each other sincerely and their friend- 
ship ended only with Nye’s death. 

Years before I had been a reader of 
Nye’s “Boomerang,” the breezy weekly 
edited and published by him at Laramie, 
Wyoming, through which he became 
widely known as a humorist and writer of 
funny stories. 

When I visited Laramie in the early 
nineties, I met “Bill” Root, Nye’s old side 
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partner, who was quite as full of wit and 
drollery as Nye himself, and he had a 
great stock of rich stories about their pio- 
neer experiences in Wyoming. Their office 
was at one time in a mule barn, and I 
was shown one of the doors, which still 
bore traces of their wit. The legend in- 
scribed upon it and which was still legible 
read: “Twist the mule’s tail and take the 
elevator.” 

Bill Nye was a most lovable character, 
kindly, gentle and whole-hearted, and full 
of innocent fun. There was an incessant 
interchange of wit between him and Riley 
when they were together. Their contact 
was mutually infectious and inspiriting, 
and it was a real treat to have an hour 
with these two princes of the platform. 

Bill Nye was something more than a 
mere humorist and funny story-teller. 
He was a philosopher. Beneath his flow 


of humor there was a sub-stratum of 
serious meditation. He was the master of 
pathos as well as the lord of laughter. 
Amos J. Walker, already mentioned 
as the booking agent of Riley in his early 
days, was also the manager of the Nye- 


Riley combination. His letter-head read: 
“Sole Manager of Bill Nye and James 
Whitcomb Riley, America’s Greatest Hum- 
orous Combination.’’ They had a wonder- 
fully “fetching” program. Poetry, prose 
sketches, stories and character delineations, 
all rich with wit, humor and pathos, flashed 
and sparkled from the opening to the close 
of the entertainment. 

The houses were packed and the audi- 
ences delighted. Nye told of one excep- 
tion. They were in a western camp, and 
a couple of cowboys drifted in. The pro- 
gram was about half finished and they had 
been doing their very best, when one of the 
cow punchers yawned aloud and said to 
his partner, “Say, Jack, when is this d——— 
show going to start?” 

One day Nye appeared quite downcast. 
They were to appear in the first engage- 
ment of what was to be an extended tour. 

“What’s the matter?’ anxiously in- 
quired Riley. “I’m in a sad predicament,” 
gravely answered Nye, and then after a 
pause, “I’ve brought the wrong set of 
gestures with me.” 

One of Nye’s cleverest skits was his 
imitation of an overtrained high school 
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girl reading her graduating essay. It 

never failed to convulse the audience with 

merriment. Here are two or three lines 

from the “essay”: 

“The autumn leaves are falling—falling pro 
and con.” 

“The autumn leaves are falling—falling every- 
where, 

Some are in the atmosphere, and ‘some are 
in the air.”’ 

A wholesome contempt for the shoddy 
aristocracy was one of Nye’s marked char- 
acteristics. The daughter of a certain 
newly-rich family was making desperate 
efforts to break into swell society. Nye 
observed that she was entitled to shine 
because her “father was the justly cele- 
brated inventor of a fluent pill.” 

To the keen and searching eye of Bill 
Nye there was a humorous side to every- 
thing. Humor was to him the essence of 
wisdom, the savor of life. He delighted 
in expressing himself and interpreting his 
friends in terms of kindly, genial, good- 
natured humor. If he was vexed for a 
moment, he found relief in seeking out the 
funny side of his vexation so that he might 
laugh it away. 

On one of his visits to Terre Haute he 
lost a valuable umbrella which had been 
a gift to him. He was quite distressed 
about it, but somewhat relieved when 
I assured him that I thought it would be 
recovered. A few days later I received a 
letter from him asking, “Have you re- 
ceived any tidings of the beautiful umbrella 
I had the pleasure of losing at Terre 
Haute?”” The lost umbrella was never 
recovered, but Nye’s unfailing humor 
always was. 

A late spring prompted Nye to quote 
the words, “Winter lingers in the lap of 
Spring,” and to this he added with charac- 
teristic wit, “Yes, and the neighbors are 
beginning to talk about it.” 

Nye once complained to Riley that he 
had an “ecru” feeling and suspected that 
his “thorax”? was out of plumb. Riley 
venture to suggest it might be his “‘sweet- 
bread” that requirei attention. 

In the last communication I received 
from Nye, shortly before his untimely 
death at his home on the French Broad 
in North Carolina he wrote: “I hope you 
can arrange business so that you can take 
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Mrs. Debs by the hand and lead her down 
here into this curious and beautiful coun- 
try. Cigars, apollinaris and such things, 
including cold water melon and a warm 
welcome, are to be had here by giving the 
proper sign. Open day and night.” 

The many millions that Nye made 
joyous and care-free with the laughter 
his wit provoked will lovingly remember 
him as one of the real benefactors of 
mankind. 


EUGENE FIELD 

He was in his element among the children. He was one 
of them. From the depths of his great heart he loved the 
children. And how they loved hi 


im! 

f. UGENE FIELD was by nature a 
prince of fine fellows. I never knew a 

more genial, generous companion; a more 


loyal, steadfast friend. I met him for the 


first time in the spring of 1893, on which 
occasion he presented me with several vol- 
umes of his poetry and prose writings in- 
scribed, in his wonderfully small and exact 
hand, “With very much Love.” He wrote 
like fine steel print and could crowd an 
essay onto a postal card. 

Field was tall and spare, though not 
ungainly. As an entertainer he was at 
his best in the pathetic passages of his 
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own character sketches. He rendered 
these with marvelous effect upon his 
hearers. 

Like Riley, whom he resembled strongly 
in many ways, he was an intense lover of 
children, and if there were any little ones 
about he was very apt to forsake the grown 
folks. To the children he was himself 
in all the exuberance of his own buoyant 
childhood. To them he sang the songs 
they inspired in him, the soft, sweet lulla- 
bys; to them he told the wonder-stories 
drawn from their own fairyland imagina- 
tion, and with them he romped and played 
with all the:zest and abandon of his care- 
free soul. 

Field came to Terre Haute soon after 
I first met him. He was then on the lyceum 
platform with George W. Cable, the 
novelist, and they were giving public 
entertainments consisting of readings from 
their works. On this occasion they were 
greeted with a fine audience at the opera 
house. Field surpassed himself, and the 
program was greatly extended by the 
repeated encores to which he graciously 
responded. 

That night we were the guests of a mu- 
tual friend, and while sitting in the drawing 
room Field, who had heard the voices of 
children in an adjoining room, quietly dis- 
appeared. Soon thereafter shouts of joy 
and peals of merriment rang through the 
house. Something unusually frolicsome 
had broken out among the children. What 
could it be?. The door was opened, and 
there was Field, in his dress suit, minus 
his coat, down on all fours, in the center 
of a group of excited children, all screaming 
with delight. Such a picture! 

Field was in his element among the 
children. He was one of them. He played 
and romped and rolled on the floor and 
kicked up his heels in all the reckless aban- 
don of a boy just out of school. He made 
grimaces, sang funny songs, told funny 
stories and mocked funny people. From 
the depths of his great heart he loved the 
children. And how they loved him! 

The year after I first met Field the Pull- 
man strike occurred. Chicago was the 
storm center, and great excitement pre- 
vailed. There were troublous times ahead. 
One day when events threatened a serious 
crisis I found in my letter-box at the hotel 
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a note in Field’s hand which read: “You 
will soon need a friend; let me be that 
friend.” 

This was high proof of personal loyalty 
at a time when intense bitterness prevailed, 
and when such an avowal meant ostracism 
and execration. 

When Field was out West in his early 
years he was a prime favorite with the 
rough and ready element on what was then 
the frontier and about the primitive mining 
camps. He loved the rugged pioneers and 
prospectors of that day and they inspired 
some of his most rapturous verse: 

“Oh, them days on Red Hoss Mountain, 

when skies wuz fair 'nd blue, 

When the money flowed like likker, 'nd the 
folks wuz brave 'nd true! 

When the nights wuz crisp ’nd balmy, ’nd 
the camp wuz all astir, 

With the joints all throwed wide open, ‘nd 
no sheriff to demur.” 

He was at home among the common 
people and he was the life of the frontier 
settlement or mining camp in which he 
chanced to be located. As a practical 
joker he was without a rival. He was 
constantly plotting mischief of some kind 
to amuse the boys and they looked to him 
to relieve the monotony of the camp. 
In Denver, then a small and breezy city 
on the plains, he caused quite a stir by 
inserting a notice in the paper upon which 
he was employed, to the effect that Wolf 
Londoner, the leading provision merchant, 
had just received a carload of fine water- 
melons direct from Georgia, and that every 
colored man would be given one free that 
morning. Londoner wondered what had 
broken loose when a mob of excited 
colored folks, men, women and children, 
swooped down on his store, and he had no 
little difficulty in explaining that he had 
been made the victim of another of Gene 
Field’s practical jokes. 

Field was almost the only literary genius 
I have ever known who was entirely free 
from crotchets and eccentricities. He was 
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at all times the same simple, guileless, 
unpretentious fellow; the same generous, 
free-hearted loving friend, and he was never 
so happy as when he was making others so. 
He did not stint in the use of his gifts to 
afford enjoyment to his friends. He did 
not need to be coaxed. It was enough for 
him that his readings and recitals gave 
joy to others. There might be few or 
many, and they had but to name their 
favorite sketch or poem. He did not weary 
in thus giving himself freely and without 
price. He used to say, “Tell me what 
you wish to hear and I will be glad to give 
it to you.” And he would respond with 
all the naivete of a child to every request 
and with such evident heartiness as to 
enhance the charm of his personality and 
the delight of his entertainment. 

The last message that came to me from 
Eugene Field was followed closely by his 
death, which came so suddenly that it 
caused a painful shock to his many friends. 
I was in Woodstock at the time. Field 
wrote: 

“You are now settled in your summer 
quarters, and I’ll soon be out to see you.” 
A day or two later I picked up the morn- 
ing paper to note with the profoundest 
sorrow the apnouncement of his death. 
He had not been ill. He was still in the 
rosy flush of his young manhood. He 
had retired as usual and “fell into that 
dreamless sleep that kisses down his eyelids 
still.” 
Eugene Field, like James Whitcomb 
Riley, was the poet of the common life. 
He dignified the homely virtues and ideal- 
ized the everyday things that make up 
the sum of earthly existence. 

As poets, wits and humorists, Riley, 
Nye and Field are distinctively American 
types. Nye and Field have passed to the 
realms of rest. Riley remains the spared 
monument. All of them have written their 
names in fadeless letters in the annals of 











ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL PUBLIC PARKS OF RIO JANEIRO 


Brazil, the Largest Republic in the World 


by Peter MacQueen, F.R.G.S. 


the United States, like it consists of 

numerous separate commonwealths 
governed severally, but interdependent, 
with a head government at Rio de Janeiro. 
At the present time Brazil, as regards 
settlement and the development of its 
resources, is in a similar condition to that 
of our own country in the days just pre- 
ceding the Civil War. Its territory com- 
prises a vast body of land that already is 
or can be made available for the support 
of human life and productive industry, 
for very little of its surface is sterile. A 
wide variety of climate produces a great 
diversity of vegetation and food plants, 
making the couatry attractive to immigra- 
tion as well as capable of attaining com- 
mercial independence. Mountains full of 
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valuable ores, a splendid river system 
fine harbors, forest wealth, as yet scarcely 
even tapped, are other characteristics 
that recall past periods of United States 
history, because they also need only the 
railroad and the government highway to 
make them immediately serviceable. 
Moreover, Brazil has its long Atlantic 
seaboard with a narrow strip of very active 
settlements, and a vast hinterland that 
is still quite primeval, abounding in wild 
beasts and savage Indians. But here the 
analogy ends, for, while any man may 
vote, only a small proportion of the 
Brazilian “population is intelligent and 
literate, so that the practical extension 
of the frontier, giving prosperity to all 
the settled states and districts, is not yet 
possible. What Brazil needs most just 
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now is universal education, compulsory 
and free. The Brazilian president who 
establishes all over his country an effi- 
cient public school system, will rise to 
immortal fame in his country’s history. 
It would be such another great public 
service as the extinction of yellow fever 
in Rio and Santos. 

During my visit to Brazil, I -was im- 
pressed with the very wide disparity 
between the so-called “upper” and lower 
classes, with scarcely the existence of a 
midway development of intellect or of 
income. The illiterate negro or Indian 
is so ignorant that he seems only semi- 
civilized. He is also very poor, judged 
by northern standards, and, if you please, 
he doesn’t care a picayune. He simply 
won’t work more days of the week than 
he must to provide the scanty necessaries 
of his life. And when he does work, he is 
amazingly leisurely about it. 


y= entire population of Brazil is only 
about nineteen millions, and more than 
half is negro, Indian, and white mixed with 
one or other of these “backward” races. 
A million more is made up of Italians and 
other south European immigrants, most 
of whom are in about the same stage of 
mental training as those who come to our 
shores. The difference is that in Brazil 
they remain for the most part untutored. 
But the Italians are industrious there as 
here; they perform nearly all the labor on 
the great coffee estates, and many of them 
have a good deal of ambition and have 
acquired small farms, which they conduct 
as sort of peasant proprietors. When 
opportunities for general education come, 
they will seize them with avidity and rise 
yet higher, both socially and ethically. 
But the negro and the Indian must be 
both compelled and persuaded to rise. 

So Brazil, with her minority of white 
population and still smaller minority of 
cultivated white people, is findiag illiteracy 
and the numerous by-products of illiteracy 
the most troublesome, insistent and im- 
portant problem to struggle with today. 
She is a brave country to have tackled 
self-government at all, under such trying 
conditions. I think the earnest of her 
ultimate triumph is sufficiently evident 
in her having achieved the stability of a 
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democratic government in the midst of an 
excitable population, that nominally has 
suffrage but really lends itself to every form 
of political intrigue and petty revolution. 

I was constantly roused to praise and 
admiration as I traveled through this 
great country. One notable fact is true 
of all the Latin-American republics, and 
ought to be impressed on the attention 
of every person who is prone to regard 
them with unfavorable criticism. No 
band of high-souled exiles seeking religious 
purity, moored their bark on South Ameri- 
can shores in the colonial days. The 
Spaniard and the Portuguese swept into 
its rich territories as high-handed adventur- 
ers, with the avowed intention of spolia- 
tion and conquest. They set up a form of 
tyranny under which their subjects were 
even more abject than those in Europe. 
Neither industries nor commerce were 
allowed to expand, and nothing flourished 
save ecclesiasticism and monarchy. Never- 
theless, these Latin colonies had the 
courage to rebel, and, having rebelled, the 
ability to organize a federal government, 
which they have carried on with increasing 
success through nearly a century. Whence 
were they inspirited? Was it some subtle 
influence of a new continent, or merely 
the example of Anglo-Saxon colonists to 
the north? 

Considering the excitable Latin tem- 
perament, and the fact that these colonists 
were unaccustomed to have opinions of 
their own, much less to express them, to 
say nothing of directing any sort of public 
affairs, what they have achieved in South 
America challenges the admiration and 
respect of all the world. Today Brazil, 
least experienced and most ponderous of 
the South American republics, is con- 
spicuous among them for tolerance and 
for plucky efforts to develop her land with 
as little foreign assistance as possible. 
She is also the least disposed to frivolity 
and extravagance, and the most sus- 
ceptible to eloquence and belles lettres. 


] ENTERED Brazil by way of steamer 
from Buenos Aires to Rio de Janeiro. 
It was the most memorable day of my life 
when I watched from the deck of the Vasari 
the lovely bay of Rio sweeping into view as 
we steamed in between two lofty promon- 
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tories that, like the gate-posts of some 
noble estate, form the front door of Brazil, 
and is the way everybody should enter. 
Bold rocky isles lie inside the entrance, 
the waterway recedes in curves and 
inlets, and high hills rise behind. Then 
you distinguish white houses gleaming 
among groves along the southern shore, 
trace streets and avenues winding around 
and over steep hillsides, and finally make 
out great docks and warehouses behind a 
fleet of busy shipping. We passed Nicthe- 
roy on the northern shore, a town whose 
name commemorates a long-extinct tribe 
of Indians and whose quiet charms have 
made it one of the numerous delightful 
suburbs of Rio. 

All along my journey through South 
America I marvelled that so grand a 
continent should have thus long escaped 
the eagle eye of the tourist, or so many 
very modern cities have been neglected 
by the restless manuscript of the “hack” 
journalist. 

I realized here, as 1 had at Buenos Aires, 
that such North American cities as Balti- 
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more, New York and Boston might well 
go south of the equator to learn how to 
build a water-front. Fancy Boston with 
only the Revere Beach boulevard in all 
its twenty-five miles of picturesque sea 
and harbor line! The shipping of Rio is 
very cosmopolitan. One is also likely to 
see one or more Brazilian battleships and 
torpedo-boats lying anchored near the 
roadstead, perhaps even the famous Minas 
Geraes. 

The harbor of Rio is responsible for 
its name; Magellan called it the River of 
January because it is so long and narrow 
and has so abrupt an entrance from the 
Atlantic that he thought it a river, and 
because he came here in the month of 
January. It indents the land for twenty 
miles, varying from two to ten miles in 
width, and is deep enough for the largest 
sea-craft. The towering pinnacles of rock 
that mark its entrance are so near each 
other that no channel appears until your 
boat is almost under their shadow. Inside, 
the bay widens and narrows to accommo- 
date various bluffs and coves and emerald 
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islands. There are villas on the bluffs, 
and little ferry-steamers hurrying here and 
there to carry one across the bay to the 
beautiful bending beaches. There are 
happy bathers, and life, fragrance, and 
lights, and tones and tints, and wildness 
and peace, all blended in bizarre abandon. 

The city lies along the bay five or six 
miles, hemmed in closely by the mountains. 
There is hardly a spot where, looking up 
or down a street, one does not see the vista 
closed either by the waving green of for- 
ests: or the sparkling blue of waters. 
Seen from the bay, Rio seems to he a 
succession of towns planted around inlets 
and divided from one another by wooded 
heights. Then all the sections are con- 
nected by splendid avenues running in 
lines nearly parallel to the shore. Along 
two miles of the waterfront are the great 
boulevards of Botofoga and Beira del Mar, 
two most exquisite semi-circles along the 
curving sea-beach, forming together what 
I consider the finest boulevard in the world. 
They follow the altogether charming 
curves of nature and could not be repeated 
on the Ringstrasse or in the Champs 
Elysées. Nor could the view be surpassed 
along the Riviera. 

Sometimes the city narrows to a couple 
of hundred yards between two massive 
heights; again it widens out upon some 
level space; sometimes it climbs the hill 
slopes and mingles white houses and 
luxuriant groves. Other cities are situated 
so that mountains form a noble back- 
ground to refresh the hearts of such town- 
dwellers as have learned to love them. 
Athens, Smyrna, Genoa, Palermo, San 
Francisco and Santiago de Chile are such 
cities. But nowhere except in Rio does 
one see weird pinnacles and peaks rising 
directly out of the gardens and towering 
over the houses as if they were about to 
topple over on the inhabitants below. 
The situation is unique. Rio de Janeiro 
is a wonder city. It is just as modern, 
prosperous and cosmopolitan, but many 
times more magnificent than Buenos 
Aires. With its setting of hills and valleys 
of surpassing loveliness and its climate of 
perpetual spring, it is far more beautiful 
than even Edinburgh, Algiers or Naples. 
The hills, which are so conspicuous a fea- 
ture, rise abruptly like the Berkshires in 
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Massachusetts, high as the Adirondacks, 
idyllic as the Alps—great granite aiguilles 
draped with tropic verdure that flows over 
the crags and descends in gleaming freshets 
of green into the glorious harbor. And I 
did not see a single granite quarry to mar 
their perfect outlines. May there never 
be one,—there is plenty of good rock in 
the coast ranges all the way to Santos and 
Sao Paulo. Moreover, this is no Hetch- 
Hetchy neighborhood. 


B ter city shows no squalor anywhere. It 
is full of business, but abounds in beauty. 
Forty years ago it was a plague spot of 
yellow fever, and sometimes the men on 
every vessel in the harbor were dead or 
dying from the terrible plague. But 
sanitation has cured all that, as it has in 
Panama and Cuba and New Orleans. 
The late Mayor Hereira Passos spent 
twenty-five million dollars in improving 
and adorning the city and its environs. 
This was truly the most important public 
improvement ever undertaken in South 
America, for Rio de Janeiro is a great port 
and will be the Mecca for travelers here 
through the years to come. 

The streets are no wider than those of 
Boston, but they are crossed by broad 
avenues which have been cut through old 
thoroughfares at great expense. These 
avenues and some of the adjoining streets 
are lined by splendid shops. The sweet 
odor of coffee comes to the senses every- 
where; the people are coffee-mad. Every 
few steps there is a cafeteria, and on the 
wider streets open-air cafes in the most 
charming nooks. People pass and repass 
in a constant stream, all good-natured, 
laughing and joking. The Brazilians are 
the Irish of South America. Automobiles 
scurry through the streets and people 
are always coming and going just as in the 
United States. The electric car system 
is one of the best in the world. It was 
introduced by the Germans; but the 
Americans are now putting in a splendid 
electric power station for the electric 
lights and cars of the city. Subways 
may come in time as they are coming now 
in Buenos Aires, but Rio is far too beauti- 
ful a city to have subways,—who would 
ever ride through dark tunnels with such 
scenery over his head? 
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The suburbs are the prettiest parts of 
most cities. But no suburb could ever 
equal half the loveliness and splendor 
of the very center of Rio. It is hard for 
man to make a city worthy of the sur- 
roundings that nature has built here. 
The picturesqueness lies in the varying 
lines of hill and dale and in the inter- 
spersed gardens. A handsome thorough- 
fare, the Avenida Central, has been run 
through the most crowded part of the city 
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as one marks in the Argentine. Rather 
as in Montevideo, the Brazilians are a 
home people, who value hospitality above 
fashion, and while not at all retiring, enjoy 
strolling and driving through the streets, 
appearing at the parks and cafes and in 
the theatres less for the sake of showing 
their clothes than for the sociability of such 
occasions. They dress very well, but not 
in extreme modes. Their house-parties, 
which are frequent and largely attended, 
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and gives it the gay effectiveness of a 
Parisian boulevard. There are overhang- 
ing balconies everywhere, and the women, 
kinsfolk of the fair senoritas of Lusitania, 
are seen at the windows and on the veran- 
das every afternoon. It is supposed to be 
comme il faut for the ladies of the house- 
hold to show themselves at the windows 
every day. People who do not come to the 
windows or sit on the veranda daily are 
thought queer. But there is never any 
such public display of gorgeous wealth 


remind you of the courtesies and pleasures 
of host and guest in our own southern states. 
The wealthier people usually have villas 
outside of Rio, maybe two or three of them 
so as to enjoy the beauty of hill and shore 
to the ucmost, as well as a town house on 
some of the fine residence streets. Others 
prefer to live outside all the year around, 
since train service and steamers are effi- 
cient. There is a wonderful labyrinth of 
leafy glens between the hills that surround 
the bay. Splendid boulevards wind over 




















and around the heights for many miles 
in all directions. Electric cars carry you 
to the furthest suburbs by beautiful routes. 
It is the Brazilian custom to build a trolley 
line where the view is most seductive 
instead of where the roadbed will cost 
least and convey the largest number of 
passengers at a time the most rapidly. 
Hence trolley trips about Rio are popular. 


T= magnificent grounds of the villas 
impress the traveler. So do the com- 
fortable, neat’ farms, the many little 
villages with their white church spires 
that recall merry England, and the numer- 
ous public_parks carved out, if one may 
use such a commonplace term, of the 
tangled, jungle-dense masses of tropical 
foliage. There is also a botanic garden, 
excellently planned and kept, which con- 
tains a better collection of tropical trees 
than the famous one at Calcutta. One 
of its show-places is the avenue of one 
hundred royal palms, each of which is just 
one hundred years old this year and meas- 
ures one hundred feet in height. It is 
said that such a palm grows one foot each 
year. I don’t know about that, but I do 
know that I was never tired of wandering 
in this lovely Boa Vista garden. It lies 
only about a mile from the center of the 
city, so that one can stroll thither any tirne. 
Nature and the scenic artist have made it 
a paradise. My feet seemed hardly to 
touch the ground as I walked, utterly 
fascinated and overwhelmed, through its 
tropical glades. On one side hung the 
green precipices of the Corcovado; on the 
other the still grander crags of Tijuca and 
Gavea, whose bold outlines remind one 
of those peaks which stand up around the 
Mer de Glace at Chamonix. But in Rio 
there is never any snow, and scarcely 
ever a tinge of frost. No moraines or 
fallen stones lie about the bases of its 
two hundred hills. Every inch of space 
is covered with some living, growing plant. 
And what a diversity of flower, fern and 
tree! What wealth of pendulous vines, 
what blue and mottled splendor of the 
orchids! The whole city seems like a vast 
garden of tropical trees and flowers. 

I was much interested in the evident 
care and thought with which excursions 
to the numerous spots of attraction be- 
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yond the immediate boundaries of Rio are 
provided. Not one has been neglected, 
and you can approach each in absolute 
safety and comfort. The fine roadbeds 
suggest southern France. The electric car 
attendants are as suave and attentive as 
the best in North America. Sit down by 
the roadside to rest, admire and meditate, 
and the frequent passing of motor parties 
proves that you are in the midst of no 
crude population. You reflect with won- 
der and not a little chagrin that it is the 
keenest wound to Yankee complacency 
that this very advanced continent of 
South America could have remained 
overlooked by nearly all the intelligent 
Yankee world, till Panama drew its 
glances thither. 

Wherever you go in Rio, there are two 
strange prominerices that are in every 
prospect of the city. No tourist would 
fail to visit them. One is the Pan de 
Azucar (Sugar Loaf), a cone of bare granite 
eighteen hundred feet in height, stand- 
ing at the water’s edge at the entrance 
to the harbor, one of the gate-posts of 
Brazil’s front door. It was scalable at only 
one point by the boldest climbers; but 
the Germans at the beginning of 1913 
finished to the top of it a marvellous aerial 
railway. By this railway you are lifted 
first from the power-house to a sub-station 
nine hundred feet above the level of the 
street. You are carried thither in a cage 
which is attached to an electric cable and 
pulled up by electric power. Arrived at 
the first stage, you are on a foothill of the 
Sugar Loaf, and between you and the higher 
cone there is a narrow valley. There is a 
hotel at this stage and a little garden at 
the top of the rock. I sat at a table in the 
cafe in front of the hotel and looked out 
to the ocean on one side and in to the harbor 
on the other. I was dizzy already, although 
I had not made one-half the ascent. Very 
gingerly I entered the cage the second 
time, for the last ascent, and I kept very 
still for fear I might shake it down. At 
one point you are eleven hundred feet 
above the ground’ and the feeling is ex- 
actly what it must be in an aeroplane. 
The solid ground has gone from under- 
neath you and you are flying across a deep 
glen. Arrived at the top of the rock, 
the view is indescribably sublime. It sur- 
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passes all the views I have seen in Europe, 
Africa or Asia. No words or pictures 
could give a gist of one’s feelings on that 
wild sea-rock. You feel like an albatross, 
away from all the haunts of men. Land 
and water, hill and mountain, valley, city, 
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the future painter of Rio must take his 
glorious colors. 

The Germans built a cogwheel railway 
to the top of Corcovado, and this railway 
is in its way as interesting as the one up 
Sugar Loaf. Out of the busy streets you 








THE SUMMIT OF SUGAR LOAF MOUNTAIN IN RIO JANEIRO, BRAZIL. YOU ARE avtED 1800 
FEET BY A CAGE SUSPENDED ON ELECTRIC CABLES 


sea-beach and beckoning islands are all 
impressed in their wonderful beauty on 
the mind. 

The second peak is the still loftier 
Corcovado, a vertical shaft of rock which 
springs right out of the midst of the houses 
to a height of twenty-three hundred feet. 
Such strange forms of nature give an 
unreality to the landscape of a city. 
They are the essence of a poet’s dream; 
they are things whose story no tongue can 
fitly tell. This scenery awaits a painter 
who can handle a great canvas and a vast 
impression. Grotesque’ shapes lost in the 
splendor of a flood of sunshine, a strand of 
dazzling white, a sea of turquoise blue, a 
verdurous forest ready to fall upon the 
city and swallow it in a cascade of living 
green—this is the palette from which 


wind up to the top of the mountain through 
“umbrageous groves and grots of cool 
recess.” The vegetation is as lush and 
rank as in the very heart of Africa, and 
flowers and plants are growing and bloom- 
ing from every crevice of the rocks till you 
reach the very summit of the Corcovado. 
Here we looked down again upon an un- 
exampled scene, different from that viewed 
from the Sugar Loaf, but wonderfully 
wide, sublime and awe-inspiring. It is 
vertiginous to cross the heights of Rio de 
Janeiro. Yet who would not dare gaze 
down on the relief-map city spread out 
directly below and stretching east and west 
and north and south, a real bird’s-eye 
view? 

As I have already remarked, many of 
the citizens of Rio make the city a 


























temporary residence. They call the town- 
house their winter residence, retreating 
to their villas a few miles away when the 
months of January, February and March 
bring warmer days. Hence during these 
weeks there is a great deal of daily traffic 
over the various transit lines to and from 
business and shopping. Some of the 
summer resorts reminded me of Pyrenean 
or Rhenish bathing places, though Europe 
has no charms to outrival these. Not an 
environ is unkempt, even near the rail- 
roads. The countryside, however, could 
never win me from Rio. Petropolis and 
Nictheroy nestling among the outer hills 
with gay society in their salons, Parahyba 
flowing in its vale with soft cloud-shadows 
dimpling its bosom, are very lovely, but 
they cannot aspire to all the mysteries of 
the bay or the romantic majesty of the 
Corcovado. They are eclipsed by the 
great city itself just as when Sarah Bern- 
hardt occupies the center of the stage no 
other actress engages the attention of the 
audience.. And yet this marvellous city 
has grown to its present state almost over 
night. The region has indeed a history 
going well back into the sixteenth century, 
for the first settlement at Rio was made by 
French Huguenots, and for nearly two 
centuries there was a struggle between the 
French and the Portuguese for the posses- 
sion of the place. But although it became 
the capital of Brazil as early as 1762, it was 
not until the exiled Portuguese court took 
refuge there in 1808, while Napoleon held 
Portugal, that the city really began to 
develop. Then for the first time it was 
thrown open to foreign cothmerce. Even 
so, direct communication with Europe 
was not established until 1850, and the 
first regular line to the United States some 
fifteen years later. Many of the most 
beautiful features of the city were not even 
planned until within the last fifteen years, 
when, under President Rodrigues Alves, 
were formulated the greatest schemes for 
city improvements, outside of Peru, among 
the Latin-American peoples. They even 
have a building in Rio called the Monroe 
Building, in honor of the Monroe Doctrine. 
The United States buys their rubber and 
most of their coffee, a trade of more than 
one hundred and forty million dollars 
yearly, only a comparatively small pro- 
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portion of which they return in purchasing 
our manufactured wares and dry groceries. 
But they are deterred in their trade with 
us by the lack of direct freight-ship rates, 
banking conveniences and other causes; 
they will buy far more from us as time goes 
on and transportation facilities improve. 
You never hear a Brazilian railing about 
Uncle Sam stealthily scheming to “annex” 
any part of Latin America,—as if Uncle 
Sam hadn’t his hands full with forty-eight 
free and equal commonwealths not yet 
half settled! 


yar the Brazilian is interested in the big 
questions of the day that are causing 
so much discussion and criticism of the 
principles involved in the Monroe Doctrine; 
and I have followed with much attention 
and interest the various utterances of 
Colonel Roosevelt in his present trip 
through the Latin lands. Recalling several 
conversations I have had with different 
Brazilian gentlemen, I believe the need of 
today is such a pan-American understand- 
ing as would permit the kind of mutual 
alliance of the stable republics as he 
advocates. 

Not only does the visit of Mr. Roosevelt 
to South America promise to be one of the 
most important events in his career, but 
it also bids fair to prove one of the most 
momentous diplomatic visits ever ex- 
changed between North and South America. 
In his utterances at Rio Janeiro recently, 
he not only evinced his usual broad grasp 
of public and international affairs, but he 
also displayed more than usual calmness 
and conservatism in his views. He showed 
convincingly to the Brazilians and the 
other South Americans that the interests 
and liberties of the nations of South Amer- 
ica are co-equal and identical with the 
interests and liberties of North America. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in a few trenchant 
sentences, reached the nub of all the 
misunderstandings that have arisen or 
that may arise between the peoples of 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon America. He 
showed conclusively that South America 
has many qualities of heart, learning and 
culture that could be appropriated by the 
people of North America to their great 
advantage. On the other hand, he must 


have convinced the Brazilian audience 
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that in the United States there has been 
made an enormous progress in invention 
and commerce, and in the administration 
of law, order and justice, which ought to be 
a powerful stimulus to the people south 
of the Panama Canal, as well as to Mexico 
and Central America. 

He suggested that in the matter of 
intervention where a country had degener- 
ated into chaos, the United States might 
well consider the great advantage that 
would accrue from the union of Brazil, the 
Argentine Republic and Chile with herself 
in a mutual effort to re-establish law and 
order. This would remove all suspicion 
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SHOWING THE CAGE IN WHICH VISITORS RIDE OVER THE AERIAL CABLE RAILWAY TO THE 
THE BUILDING ON THE LESSER HEIGHT IS A SMALL HOTEL AND 
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of nations should obtain throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The ex-president made it very clear that 
the Monroe Doctrine, so-called, is not a 
fiat of the United States, but a declaration 
by the two Americas that this hemisphere 
is not to be invaded or colonized by the 
warring, continental powers of the Old 
World. It was announced first by the 
United States because the United States 
was the first that could secure a hearing 
in the councils of the world. But now that 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile are nations 
that are able to maintain stable order in 
their own lands and to repel aggression 
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CAFE MUCH PATRONIZED BY TOURISTS 


of aggression on the part of the United 
States. Such a case, for example, is 
presented in Mexico today. The United 
States does not need nor desire any more 
territory anywhere. But her people are 
united in the common wish that justice, 
liberty, education and all the elements 
that make for the happiness and prosperity 


from any foreign source, it must be made a 
doctrine of all the great powers of the West. 
It is as important for Mexico and Venezuela 
to declare a Monroe Doctrine as it is for 
Brazil or for the United States to do so. 
It is not a doctrine of the hegemony of one 
great power in the West, patronizing and 
threatening and scolding all the weaker 




















powers; but it is a doctrine for every 
republic in the two Americas, and an 
international law in which they ought to 
be all equal, just as all the states of the 
United States are equal in all mutual 
interests, whether it be Rhode Island or 
Texas. 


|" would seem feasible to have a congress 
of the American nations in matters of 
intervention similar to The Hague, each 
republic sending to it a number of repre- 
sentatives corresponding to its size and 
population. If this were done, what would 
happen in Mexico today would be a far 
more impressive and important thing than 
mere European or United States inter- 
vention. If, for example, after the farcical 
elections in Mexico and the evident in- 
ability of any party in the country to 
establish a regular government, inter- 
vention was determined upon, how im- 
pressive it would be for the Argentine 
Republic to send her new battleship, the 
Rivadavia, Brazil the Minas Geraes, Chile 
two of her super-dreadnaughts, the United 
States a few of her battleships, to Vera 
Cruz, and in the name of humanity and of 
all the Americas, demand that all parties 
in Mexico lay down their arms and hold a 
real election. With how much greater 
force this would come to the torn heart of 
Mexico than merely the declaration of 
Europe and the United States that they 
must interfere to save their investments. 
How differently the Mexicans would feel 
if, along with our soldiers, men landed on 
their shores from a Chilean battleship, 
men of their own race, who speak the same 
language and hold the same ideals. Such 
an intervention of all the Americas would 
have no shade or suspicion of baseness. 
It would convince the vast body of the 
nation that intervention meant only the 
establishment of order and the giving of 
justice to the average man. How it would 
stop the rant about the “Gringoes” and 
take away from the Mexicans the eternal 
fear of being swallowed by the Yankees 
of the North. 

The rural life of the Brazilians is de- 
lightful. Rio, large as it is, is a léss potent 
influence over the national life than Buenos 
Aires in the Argentine or Santiago in Chile. 
The Brazilian is primarily a man of the 
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country. The land-owner loves his rural 
life as did the Virginian planter before the 
Civil War, and he lives on his fazenda in a 
sort of semi-feudal patriarchal way, often 
with all his grown-up sons and daughters 
married and grouped around him. Except 
in the extreme south of Brazil, the estates 
are very extensive, so that each plantation 
becomes a little principality, on which 
several hundred or even thousand. negro 
and Indian or Italian working people, 
with their families, dwell. There are no 
slaves. Slavery was abolished in 1888 when 
Brazil was proclaimed a republic. The 
proprietor and his family live in a great, 
rambling, comfortable mansion that re- 
minds the North American of southern 
California. The home life is very hospit- 
able, with a graceful, appealing generosity 
of attention that makes every guest con- 
tent. The atmosphere is that of culture 
and refinement. Many of these gentlemen 
are men of considerable learning, who have 
been educated abroad and have traveled 
extensively. I observed that the Brazilian 
is always more Portuguese than the 
Peruvian is Spanish. Now the Portuguese 
are a very attractive people to those who 
tarry long among them, and a spirited, 
intellectual, poetical people. Portugal 
once played an important part in the ex- 
ploration and exploitation of the world. 
It furnished some of the most audacious 
and ingenious of the adventurers who filled 
the history of the Middle Ages with ro- 
mance. It also produced Camoens, one 
of the great poets. Therefore, because 
Brazil for a time, between 1808 and 1825, 
during the French invasion of the mother 
country, represented the head of the Portu- 
guese people, national traditions, and es- 
pecially of literature, are cherished with 
more warmth than those of the Spaniards 
seem to be in the Spanish republics. 
And the Brazilians produce quite as much 
in the way of poetry and belles letires as do 
the writers of Portugal. Like the French- 
men and the Russians, they have a quick 
susceptibility of ideas and are very fond 
of fine oratory and lofty-sounding periods 
in politics and other matters. But they 
have not yet made any great contribution 
to science. Indeed, how can one expect 
the abstract side of natural science or of 
learning to be advanced in a country that 
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has no university? For Brazil does not 
possess any kind of center for study and 
investigation, such as exists in each of the 
other Latin republics. Only the practical 
subjects of law, medicine, engineering and 
agriculture engage Brazilian attention, 
and these are taught by what are called 
“faculties.” Thus again the need of educa- 
tion is apparent. 

The Brazilian people did not seem to me 
like a nation in the early freshness of 
youth, as did those of Argentine and Uru- 
guay, although Brazil is a much younger 
republic. I suppose this comes from the fact 
that Brazilians care so much for rural life. 
Also their plantations have been improving 
and growing through so many years that 
they did not suddenly develop out of new 
conditions as did nearly all industries in 
Argentina. I heard very little talk about 
horse races and similar sports in Brazil. 
Even business seemed tabooed in polite 
conversation. I was told that there is a 
gaming instinct among the people, but 
that it finds expression chiefly through 
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speculations in stock and in the fluctua- 
tions of the produce market. 

One element in Brazilian life impressed 
me greatly. That is the almost universal 
absence of any social “color line.” The 
fusion of white and black people by inter- 
marriage goes steadily on. I was told that 
so large a percentage of quadroons and 
octaroons pass as white in Brazil that no 
census could estimate them. Not that any 
real census has ever been made in this land; 
although probably one will be undertaken 
some day. The important point is, that 
here the negro may rise to whatever 
heights of culture or public service he will, 
and enjoy as much caste as he likes. He 
may mingle with the white population on 
equal terms. If they only realized it, here 
is the opportunity of ages for the negro 
race. Not alone social status, but climate 
and an uncrowded territory are in their 
favor. Let them emigrate in large numbers 
to Brazil, establish good schools and in- 
dustrious business, then attending assidu- 
ously to education and development they 
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would soon have a voice in the government 
as well as material and spiritual prosperity 
and in a generation, if they would, could 
behold a vast Afro-American community 
in harmonious relations with the world! 
The tropic zone of Brazil is peculiarly 
adapted to negro populations, or rather 
the negro is peculiarly adapted to it. 
White people find the hot, moist climate 
of such regions too enervating, and thence 
largely arises the delay in development of 
this wonderfully fertile belt. The negro, 
on the other hand, seems no less able to 
work here than elsewhere. Unfortunately, 
he is not noted for industry anywhere. 
But I think it is not too much to believe 
that, through the awakening of men of 
force and ambition, such as are directing 
the great movement of uplift among the 
colored population of our own southern 
states, there is to come a regeneration of 
this race. 


PINE as the Portuguese influence is, 
Brazil would be nowhere today if ‘t 
were not for the Germans. Englishmen 


built the first railroads and opened the first 
steamboat lines, but Germans promptly 


came over and imitated that example. 
While the English were busy opening up 
Peru, Chile, Argentina and many smaller 
republics; and while Yankee engineers 
were doing big stunts among the Andes, 
German money and German banks, trades- 
men and colonists took Brazil under their 
wing, so to speak. Now most of the rail- 
road lines as well as the immense coffee 
business isin German hands. Very capable 
hands, too. Two entire states, Sao Paulo 
and Rio Grande do Sul, are controlled by 
them. The city of Sao Paulo is considered 
the briskest and most progressive place 
in all Brazil. It has about half as large a 
population as Rio de Janeiro. Santos, 
fifty miles away on the coast, is the port of 
Sao Paulo, and the chief export station 
of the great coffee-planting interior. Al- 
most a hundred million dollars worth of 
coffee was shipped through this port in 
each of the last four years. That is about 
half of all Brazil’s coffee trade. Porto 
Alegre is another important harbor in this 
region, and it also is more German than 
Portuguese. 

The coffee plantations are very modern, 
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business-like places. Like our Middle West 
wheat and corn farms, they are supplied 
with every up-to-date mechanical contriv- 
ance that will facilitate economy, sanita- 
tion and speed. In a good year about 
eleven million sacks of coffee are shipped, 
going all over the world. 

Besides the coffee business, there is quite 
a large ranching industry growing up in 
some of the southern states of Brazil. 
Back from the coast are fine grazing lands, 
on which cattle, sheep and horses thrive. 
Pork is also produced to some extent. A 
great deal of it is eaten in Brazil, but it has 
been imported chiefly from the United 
States. There are further ranch lands in 
the far north, beyond the Amazonian 
jungles. The vast, dense woodlands of 
Amazonia, known as the Selvas, produce 
the rubber, which is Brazil’s other great 
product that has made the nation a factor 
in world commerce. But rubber trees are 
not grown on plantations. They are 
scattered far and wide through the jungle, 
just where nature planted them. The 
industry, therefore, requires an ever- 
shifting area of operations. The rubber- 
gatherers have built a great many little 
camps, and have “blazed” many a trail 
through the jungle, and they go from camp 
to camp. They make a camp the tempo- 
rary headquarters, the men penetrating in 
different directions farther into the forest 
and returning with the sap, which is there 
put through the process that forms it into 
blocks of crude rubber to be loaded on 
boats and thus carried out of the jungle, 
over some of the many rivers. Manaos, 
the terminus of ocean steamship lines 
from Europe, a thousand miles up the 
Amazon, a city of a hundred thousand 
inhabitants, grew up through the rubber 
trade. Manaos had electric lights and 
electric cars several years sooner than some 
New England cities. A great Amazon 
River steamboat company was formed 
by the English in 1853, and ever since large 
steamers have plied up and down the 
Amazon from Iquitos among the Andes 
in Peru to Manaos, one thousand three 
hundred and fifty miles, and far into the 
Selvan depths over the Rio Negro and 
other great branches of the Amazon. 

But there are no other settlements of any 
consequence within the entire vast hinter- 
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land of Brazil,—merely a frontier post 
here and there. The building of railways 
is a task of almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties at present. So soft is the jungle 
soil that firm roadbeds are not easily 
constructed. Once made, they may be 
washed out any day by one of the very 
frequent tropical storms, which are more 
like a cloudburst than anything else. 
Moreover, so fertile is the land that nature 
resents having man strip the ground of its 
vegetation, and she hastens to reclothe it. 
I was told of a settler’s clearing, which was 
abandoned for some reason soon after it 
had been freed of trees ani shrubs. The 
settler returned in less than three years and 
found the spot grown over again as densely, 
if not so loftily as before. Jungle trees 
are seldom tall; they are merely vigorous. 

Nevertheless, there is serious talk of a 
great transcontinental trunk line of railway 
to connect Peru and the Pacific coast 
direc:ly with the Atlantic seaboard of 
Brazil. I expect to see such a line in 
operation before another decade has 
passed. It would enter Brazil through 
some part of Bolivia and cross the Brazilian 
ranchlands, and make the gauchos (cow- 
boys) feel the necessity of giving up their 
free wild ways, just as the rough and tumble 
round-up has gone out of fashion in Texas 
and New Mexico. 

Bahia, on the Atlantic shore hundreds 
of miles north of Rio de Janeiro, is the 
most important city of the northern states 
of Brazil. It is a port of call for most 
steamship lines going to Rio and Buenos 
Aires. It is also the capital city of a large 
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and very thriving state of the same name. 
A real Portuguese town, like Oporto and 
Braga, unlike Parisianized Rio,—just a 
quaint, old-fashioned town is Bahia, on its 
beautiful green bluff above a broad curving 
bay. Most of the citizens seem to be 
colored in some degree. Their special 
industry is shipping cotton and sugar from 
the estates that lie inland. Some of the 
mineral commerce passes this way, too. 
Brazil has some fine mines, mostly in the 
state of Minas Geraes (General Mining), 
but their fame is quite overshadowed by 
those of the Andes. In its more tropical 
situation it represents an important ele- 
ment in Brazilian progress. I hope to 
describe this interesting state more fully 
in a future article in this series. Here, I 
will orly say that it was the scene of one 
of the most hospitable demonstrations 
of honor given to the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce party on their trip last summer 
through the Latin lands. 

The final port in Brazil as you travel 
north is Pernambuco, which is so full of 
black people, you might fancy yourself 
in the heart of Africa. Here you take 
leave of Brazil. 

But as the Vasari swept out to sea and 
the Brazilian coast faded from sight, my 
thought turned back to Rio, which, afver 
all, represents Brazil to the traveler, 
whatever its influence over the nation. 
There never was and there never will be 
such another city again. It leaves upon 
the memory a gallery of enchanting pic- 
tures, and memory is a paradise that is 
never lost. 


Oh, how delectable is the assuring counsel 


Of a friend’s presence! 


and for lack of it 


That heavenly strength, the solitary heart 
Droopeth in silence. Locked within one bosom, 
Thought and resolve but slowly ripen; love 
Bids them unfold to their perfection quickly. 


—Goethe. 
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For the Boulevard Beautiful 
by Flynn Wayne 


of Delaware—and the tourist is 

omnipresent in these days of auto- 
mobiles—do not go far until they hear 
discussed on every side the subject of the 
“Road through Delaware.” 

General T. Coleman DuPont has long 
been recognized as one of the eminent 
and practical “good road’ crusaders, 
although he has insisted there was only 
one thing he found harder to do than to 
talk about roads, and that was to build 
one. For, in spite of the fact that localities 
having good roads become more prosperous 
and more thickly settled, in spite of posi- 
tive evidence that the advantages begin 
at once to save the fruitful aad rich lands 
from going into “abandoned farms,”’ still 
the project of good roads finds men and 
municipalities not always willing to make 
a Start. Therefore it takes oratory and 
the gentle art of persuasion to pave the 
way for the builders. In this work of 
preparation, there has been no more en- 
thusiastic worker than General DuPont. 


° ‘XOURISTS traversing the little state 
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His addresses ring with the “good roads” 
idea. 

Senator Charles Sumner’s remark that 
“the road and the schoolmaster’’ are the 
two most important agents of civilization 
has furaished the Delaware statesman with 
a text that has been handed down with 
the wisdom of tradition and experience. 
General DuPont is a man of wide business 
experience, and his talks have been widely 
read and commented on. He has tackled 
the “‘good roads” campaign in the practical 
way that has brought him success in other 
lines. He has called attention to many 
truths that have been overlooked, and has 
advanced new ideas that are sane and 
practical. Many of the original country 
roads in America, he says, were not laid 
out according to the general topography, 
but in most cases followed the settlers’ 
path from cabin to cabin instead of follow- 
ing lines best fitted for public highways 
or over low grades as a railroad survey 
would dictate. The startling fact is brought 
out that in the level prairie state of Iowa, 
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where roads are no worse than in other 
states, there are a great number of roads 
having much steeper grades than are 
found in the mountainous republic of 
Switzerland. In Maryland the turnpike 
running from Washington to Baltimore 
has grades as steep as ten or twelve per 
cent, where by making little detours the 
road might have been almost level. A 
horse can only pull four-fifths as much on 
a grade of two feet in one hundred feet 
as he can on the level and this lessens 
gradually until with a grade of ten feet in 
one hundred feet he can draw but one- 
fourth as much as he can on a level road. 

Thus General DuPont proved that the 
principal obstacle in laying out good roads 
is the necessity of building them straight 
and through the best lands instead of 
cutting around the farm line or through 
old worn-out fields. It is demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that one of the best assets 
a farm can possess is to have a good road 
alongside or even dividing it. In order to 
escape a hill one hundred feet high it would 
be proper for the road to make such a 
circuit as would increase its length two 
thousand feet, and this has been practi- 
cally followed in upper Delaware. 


A a practical builder and business man, 
General DuPont calls attention to the 
mistake so often made in laying out roads 
and streets too narrow and widening them 
later at a cost of many thousands of dol- 
lars. If when the road is first built, prop- 
erty on either one or both sides is reserved 
for the use of future development, the 
community will be saved thousands of 
dollars. This is illustrated by the results 
in Broadway, New York. A little more 
than a century ago Canal Street was the 
city limit of New York, and Broadway 
was acountry road. Ifthe city had bought 
or acquired one hundred feet on either 
side of Broadway when it was first im- 
proved, the city of New York would own 
property worth something more than two 
billion dollars, which at four per cent 
interest would make an annual income of 
$80,000,000. Eighty per cent of the 
ground on Broadway today belongs to 
individual estates and is only leased to 
the occupants at a heavy annual rental. 
This shows how cities and communities 
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could themselves reap the advaniages of 
their own growth and development if a 
little foresight were exercised in the laying 
out of streets and roads, for the era of 
development has only begun. In Dela- 
ware General DuPont has strongly cham- 
pioned a practical method of road building 
and taxation. With pardonable pride as a 
native of the state which was the first to 
sign the Declaration of Independence, he 
feels that Delaware should also be first to 
adopt the new method of taxation, for the 
results he is sure will be quite as important 
as that protest of taxation without represen- 
tation made at Independence Hall which 
resulted in the creation of the Republic. 
Despite opposition, the Delaware Boule- 
vard is a project that will sooner or later 
be appreciated in other commonwealths, 
and General DuPont has rendered a na- 
tional service in perfecting the plans al- 
ready submitted. The plan of the Dela- 
ware Boulevard is to acquire in Delaware 
land two hundred feet wide except through 
cities and towns, where a width of one hun- 
dred and twenty feet will be utilized. The 
foundation of the road will be of concrete 
five inches deep and on this will be built two 
or three inches of trap rock or local gravel 
and asphalt, making a first-class, up-to-date 
road. The proposition is to have the state 
maintain the road for all time tocome. This 
can be done at a cost less than the interest 
on the bonds would amount to. The farm- 
ers along the line of the road are to be paid 
for keeping it free from snow, thus grap- 
pling with one of the greatest foes that good 
roads ever had. The road men are to go 
over the road every day just as is done on 
the railroads. The ultimate plan is to have 
the center of the boulevard a strip forty 
feet wide for high-speed vehicles. On each 
side of this there will be fifteen feet for elec- 
tric lines, fifteen feet for ordinary roads, 
and fifteen feet outside the local lines for 
freight traffic only. On both sides of these 
“metal” roads will be fifteen feet of dirt 
roads or grass under which will be laid 
all pipes, conduits, sewers, avoiding tear- 
ing up the “metal” road. What a high- 
way this unique boulevard would af- 
ford for making the country a veritable 
park system! The country through which 
it traverses would soon have an urban 
and suburban value that would make 























the road investment comparatively small. 
This road would greatly improve condi- 
tions in lower Delaware by bringing 
modern improvements within reach of 
many people now isolated. Extra land not 
occupied by roads could be utilized in the 
development of state park systems, making 
it attractive for trolley and auto travel. 
“Good roads” in General Dupont’s 
campaign have been handled in 
connection with good schools. 

Large consolidated schoolhouses, 
he insists, should take the place of 
the single buildings at cross roads 
that only serve as excuses for insti- 
tutions of learning. Free text-books 
are mere trifles compared with the 
question of good roads and con- 
solidated schoolhouses in General 
DuPont’s mind. When his plans 
for good roads in: Delaware are 
consummated, the General will 
begin work on the proposition of 
consolidated schoolhouses, libraries 
and reading rooms. The main 
assembly room of the consolidated 
schoolhouse will be a place for 
public lectures, bringing back the 
town-meeting spirit of early days. 
The same idea he applies with 
equal pertinence to the consoli- 
dated church, which again requires 
the aid of good roads. 

Good roads have been built 
without largely raising tax rates, 
because the greater proportion 
of taxes comes from farm land 
which is immensely increased in 
value, to say nothing of the in- 
creased sales of farm products 
which more than provides for 
road investments. 

Aside from all this, General DuPont’s 
argument for good roads is based on this 
premise: only one boy out of a thousand 
who goes to college ever returns to the 
farm, because he. will not be isolated five 
months of the year. Thus good roads 
reverts to a question of the well-being of 
our body politic, to say nothing of the 
positive and concrete material advantages 
that are assured. 

An example of General DuPont’s fore- 
sightedness is found in his plan for aero- 
plane landing-places along the roads, and 
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the repair and supply stations for gasoline, 
etc. Such stations, according to the 
General’s idea, should be in the farming 
district in charge of a graduate of an 
Agricultural School, who each year would 
put in certain crops in the most scientific 
manner and make a plot of ground a sort 
of experiment station of the Agricultural 





GENERAL T. COLEMAN DuoPONT 


“He has tackled the ‘good roads’ campaign in the practical way 


that has brought him success in other lines” 


Department. Here is a simple co-opera- 
tive feature which might result in wonder- 
ful success for farmers who live near the 
stations. The problem “How can a free 
country road be built and made to pay its 
original cost, cost of maintenance, and a 
fair return on the money invested?” has 
an iaterest in every lively American com- 
munity, and General DuPont’s summary 
of views, delivered at Richmond before 
the American Highways Association, are 
of especial interest: 

The following plan, I believe, could be 


FOR 


SOME PHASES IN ROAD BUILDING 
Finished subgrade. 
All men on one stump in Ellendale 


U Pier, left to right—Cleaning dirt off the big stump. 
concrete base, section No. 5. 


adopted succesfulHy in most of the United 
States, east of the Mississippi River and in 
a good many places west of it, in fact wher- 
ever the population is a producing one. This 
plan would provide funds for building the 
road,- maintaining it, and subsequently re- 
paying to the State or Corporation building 
it, all the interest and principal and a good 
return on the investment. When this is 
done there will be left a tangible surplus, 
the disposal of which will be suggested 
later 

Assuming that each state has passed the 
necessary legislation and provided the proper 
organization or Commission to carry out its 


purpose, then suppose a road is wanted 
between two towns, say 15 miles apart 
This would be ascertained by submitting 


the question to a vote of the people owning 
the land, one vote for each acre owned, say 
five miles each side of the suggested route 
The route should be as nearly straight as 
possible The vote should be by acres. If 
a majority of the land owners (in acreage) 
vote in favor of the road, the fact of the 
favorable vote would automatically consti- 
tute the right to build the road. Land would 
be condemned if necessary and the strip laid 
out, say 250 feet wide. The people on the 
line of the road would give all the land, 
namely 250 feet, but the ratio between the 
benefits that would accrue to the donors 
would be equalized as follows: Those within 
one mile would contribute only thirty per 
cent of the land, the owners of the land be- 


tween one mile and two miles twenty-five 
per cent, between two and three miles twenty 
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Lower, left to right—Warren Brothers 
swamp; stump 10x20 feet, 4} feet high 


per cent, three and four fifteen per cent, be 


tween four and five ten per cent, of the 250 
feet, total one hundred per cent While 
those whose land the road passed through 


would give one hundred per cent, they would 
be repaid seventy per cent, the next one 
would be repaid by the next seventy-five 
per cent, the next eigh ty per ae. etc., this 
adjustment having been made by a Commis- 
sion. The act authorizing the building of 
the road would carry the power to adjust, 
condemn, and all other power required by a 
Commission elected or appointed for the 
purpose. Inasmuch as the person whose 
land is taken at today’s price and sail for 
at the value the day he is paid, the division 
above may not be necessary, because being 
repaid for his land at the advanced price 
likely to follow the development would be 
enough of an inducement for — to give up 
the use of the land until such a time as he 
was paid for it; but should it deprive the 
owner of too much land, the division into 
thirty, twenty-five, twenty, fifteen and ten 
per cent is suggested. Then bonds, guaran- 
teed by the State, both principal and interest, 
would be issued on this 250 feet and the pro- 
ceeds used for building the road, and paying 
carrying charges. The entrance to proper- 
ties should be 150 to 200 feet apart, or the 
distance between streets and alleys in the 


nearest town 
The road would be built at first say twenty 
feet wide, then thirty, then forty, then 


fifty as the growth of the section warranted 
As the country grew and developed, the strip 
on either side of the road would become more 

















aluable for every purpose, trolley lines, tele- 
‘raph, telephone, sewers, rights of way in and 
it of adjoining properties, etc., etc., even 
to the extent of leasing for houses of all ‘kinds. 
The income from that part of the land not 
eded for road purposes, until such a time 
required for public service, such as tele- 
phone, telegraph, trolley lines and other 
ublic utilities which would pay a rental in 
proportion to their earnings, would be used, 
rst, for maintaining the road in an abso- 
lutely perfect condition. For this the State 
night have to make the Road Building Com- 
nission a temporary loan. The period of not 
being self-sustaining passed, the income 
would be applied, (after maintenance), to 
interest, then to paying off the bonds issued 
for construction. After the bonds are paid 
1e income will be applied to 
paying for the land acquired at 
its value the day it is bought 
by the Road Commission. After 
s, toward paying County and 
State debts, etc., or the returns 
in be.distributed to the share- 
holders who gave land as their 
interest may appear, but this in- 
come, should it go to the land 
owner, should be bought and 
sold with the land just as a 
pring of well-known water goes 
—_ ‘the Iand. That is, selling 
» land would pass title to the 
tock or the excess could be 
used for improving the road 
One suggestion would that 
when the income reached a 
point when every one was paid 
in full, the property could be 
made to pay interest, by 
turning part of the earning 
trips into boulevards and drives 
for beautifying the cities through 
which it runs. This is probably 
the best solution, but whatever 
he solution, it should be broad 
enough to allow building char- 
table institutions, more roads, 
or for any other use that seems 
best at the time, or even follow 
he example of the Delaware 
Road and establish stations for 
bringing before farmers and 
others the latest known methods 
applied to agriculture 
There would be about twenty- 
ix acres per mile of land for 
various uses. This should rent 
at from five dollars to ten dol- 
lars per acre from the first for 
agricultural purposes, and create 
an income of from $130 to $260 
per mile, which would easily 
mane the road the first few 
‘ars. At the start the State 
might have to pay part of the 
nterest, but as the town grew, 
pos the country developed the 
ital for this one hundred feet 
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on either side would soon advance to a point 
where the income would be ample for main- 
tainence and interest, and after that the 
bonds could be taken care of. 

any of those present will look back 
twenty-five years and note the value of land 
along an important road at the edge of the 
city, or even in the city now, as compared 
with that same value twenty-five years ago, 
it will at once be apparent that the income 
would soon be a valuable asset to the State, 
County or the builders of the road. Suppose 
this idea had been put into effect when Broad- 
way, New York, stopped at Canal Street. 
WwW hat would the income (ground rent) from 
one hundred feet each side of Broadway from 
Canal Street to Yonkers be? In some places 
the income would exceed one million dollars 
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per mile. A road built under these plans 
would be maintained in perfect condition 
always by this income, it would be a good 
road, the land along it more valuable, more 
desirable, and therefore bringing in sooner 
than usual returns worthy of most careful 
consideration, always keeping it in mind 
that the road must be in perfect condition 
with penalty for neglect. This is important. 
To refer to the income from the land along- 
side of the road, where the land is likely to 
increase rapidly, it might be well to issue 
more bonds in the first place and pay for the 
land then and there so that when the road 
became self-sustaining and the income was 
increasing rapidly, a block that had large 
earning power could be followed by a block 
which would be a park, and on the line of 
this road the Commissioners might alternate 
a paying block and a park, depending entirely 
upon the earning power of the land al 
side; but I believe the income spent in this 
way would in the long run be better than to 
pay dividends to contributing land owners. 


OF NATURE 


However, in each section of the country 
this problem would have to be treated by the 
desire of the people in that section. 


The ideas and plans of General DuPont 
have been widely discussed, and already 
several of the states have become enthu- 
siastic over the “Delaware Idea.” If 
Delaware does not hasten on the boulevard 
scheme suggested by General DuPont, it 
may be first adopted and tried in other 
commonwealths. The movement is cer- 
tainly in line with the necessities of the 
times, and great credit is due to the Dela- 
ware citizen whose foresight and patriotic 
effort have solved one of the perplexing 
problems of the times by thought and 
action—with emphasis on that vital word 
“action,” which often determines important 
critical points in history. 


THE VOICE OF NATURE 
By JOANNA NICHOLLS KYLE 


[* was a spot which the great city’s tide 

Of north and westward trend had left alone 

To keep itself. Its trees untrimmed in pride 
Stretched sheltering arms above each mossy stone. 


Here coral berries, rank from wildness, grew, 
Sweet “Innocents,” as blue as tender skies— 

Wee, modest, nameless plants of varied hue, 
Unvisited except by butterflies! 


Where feathery ferns adorned the sidewalk’s ridge 
An enterprising spider toiled with zeal; 

Hung on exhibit his suspension bridge, 
Or spun anew his fragile Ferris wheel. 


The flashing whirr, the steady, chirping sound 
Of tiny insects joyous but unseen!— 
With watchful eye and open heart I found 


I could the secrets of the Silence glean. 


A voice was heard along the waving heath, 
Old, patient Nature ever whispering, “Wait!” 

I make no haste. My reign is sure as death. 
In vain man builds upon my vast estate. 


The little, humble, gentle things of earth 

Have wrought my wonders through the fruitful past; 
And still it is, amid my blossoms’ mirth, 

By mild insistence that I win at last. 





We Heye Seen 


His 


STAR 
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Dr Russell Kelso Carter 


Author of “‘Amor Victor,”’ ‘Caleb Koons," etc. 


dered and written about the astro- 

nomical phenomenon which is said 
co have guided the Magi from their home 
in the east to the country of Palestine 
in search of the marvellous Being who was 
“born king of the Tews.” 1t is just possible 
that the last word has not been said on 
this interesting and important subject, 


Pre many centuries men have pon- 


and that the well-known suppositions con- 
cerning its nature have not exhausted 


explanation. The twentieth century has 
already shed light upon many a truth 
formerly veiled; perhaps it may illumine 
this one if the inquiry 


and conforms with the record better than 
the others it will be profoundly interesting. 

Je turn to a brief examination of the 
given theories in the light of common 
sense facts, and particularly in the light 
of the sacred record itself. 

There is no primary objection to this 
on its face. The Jews were guided out of 
bondage and into Canaan by a tremendous 
pillar of fiery cloud, so vast as to actually 
shade the whole camp from the desert 
sun. There is nothing repugnant to one 
who believes the Scriptures. Nevertheless, 
objections arise. Many readers hastily 

conclude from the 





be conducted with 
minds free from prej- 
udice or inherited 
opinion. 

What was the 
“Star of Bethle- 
hem”? Was it a 
phenomenon—a 





What was the “Star of Bethlehem’? 
Was it a phenomenon —a fiery ball 
hanging low in the sky, moving on 
ahead of the wise men as a lantern 
held in the hand of an unseen giant? 
Was it merely a planetary “‘conjunc- 
tion”? Was it a comet? 


words ‘‘we have seen 
his star in the east,”’ 
and from the fre- 
quent repetition of 
the phrase “the star 
in the east,” that the 
portent, whatever 








fiery ball hanging 

low in the sky, moving on ahead of the 
wise men as a lantern held in the hand 
of an unseen giant? Was it merely a plane- 
tary “conjunction”? Was it a comet? 
Or was it a “nova”—a brand new flaming 
sun, formed by the sudden collision of two 
burnt-out or “dead” orbs? These are the 
questions asked and partly answered by 
astronomers and -historians, as well as 
by the interested public. But here the 
inquiry has ended, which is no proof that 
it must so end. There may be another 
possibility. That it has not been thought 
of proves nothing. lf it meets the facis 


it was, hung in the 
eastern sky. Mani- 
festly this could not be. Had the Magi 
followed a star in the eastern heavens 
they would have landed in India, Arabia, 
or China. Reading more carefully we find 
the statement that the wise men, when in 
the east, saw the star, that they “came 
from the east,” and that they came to 
find and worship him who was “born king 
of the Jews.” 

The most devout believer will agree that 
the Almighty does not waste miracles. 
Men who knew that a child was to be born 
in Judea, and who had seen and observed 
“His star,” whatever that might mean, 
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WE HAVE 


certainly had no need of a fiery portent 
to show them the way to Palestine. So 
the record makes no mention of any such 
portent appearing on the journey, but 
directly infers its absence. The Magi 
saw the star in their own country, but they 
took no note of it on the way to Jerusalem, 
where they naturally went to inquire 
for the new-born Jewish king. Judea is a 
small country. Astronomical observa- 
tions were not required to find it, or to 
differentiate its adjacent localities until 
they were near the end of their search. 

It is further apparent, at a moment’s 
thought, that the idea of a big lamp-like 
apparition going before them in the night, 
is excluded by the plain fact that the 
whole country side would have been 
aroused by such a 
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human mind, Moses was learned in all 
the “wisdom” of the Egyptians—a wisdom 
which included astrology—and he gave 
ample space in his writings to the prophecy 
of Balaam concerning the “Star” that 
should “come out of Jacob.” Daniel was 
learned in all the lore of Babylon, where 
astrology and astronomy flourished as in 
no other land, and excelled them all in 
reading the “mysteries.” The writer of 
Matthew’s gospel evidently believed in 
some sort of astrology, and wrote in accord 
with that belief. Nevertheless, a mere 
conjunction of the planets does not meet 
the requirements of the case. 

The idea was suggested by the great 
astronomer Kepler, and Ideler and Encke 
showed that conjunctions occurred in 

B.C. 17. This of 





miracle. No 

men” would have 
been called for to 
follow such a sign. 
An ever-increasing 
mob would have 
flocked after it, and 
the arrival at Beth- 
lehem would have 





A conjunction of the planets if visible 
in the far country before the wise men 
started, would not have lasted any 
long time. Such a conjunction — 
not have been lost to 

as the star was lost, and there cons 
be no meaning in the statement that 
the wise men rejoiced “with exceed- 

ing great joy” when they saw it 


Jupiter and Saturn. 
Other conjunctions 
have been proved 
for B.C. 16. Is was 
Kepler who showed 
that certain great 
men like Enoch, 
Moses, Caesar, Cy- 








been signalized by 

an immense throng overflowing all its 
surrounding hills. Against this stands the 
record, clearly implying that the Magi 
made the short journey alone, and found 
the town crowded, it is true, for “there 
was no room in the inn,” but with no evi- 
dence of any excitement in the multitude 
whatever, or even of any interest in the 
proceedings of the wise men. What they 
saw, and what they did interested them, 
but had no special significance to the 
crowd. The “wise” understood; the ignor- 
ant were unobserving. The angel messen- 
gers would not have found it necessary 
to describe exactly the stable and the 
manger and the swaddling clothes to the 
shepherds if a flaming heavenly lamp had 
been hanging over the place where the 
young King was cradled. 

Conjunctions of the great planets have 
always been regarded with interest. The 
majority of men in all lands who have 
studied the heavens, have believed more 
or ess in astrology. That the stars in 
some way bear upon human affairs is a 
belief very hard to eradicate from the 


rus, Charlemagne, 
Luther, etc., were 
“birth-marked” by remarkable planetary 
conjunctions; but it is plain that no such 
event could have so aroused the Magi in 
their far away home, and sent them to 
Jerusalem. Nor is it easy to see how it 
could have guided them to Judea, nor 
could such a plural gathering be called 
“the star.” It is plain also that a conjunc- 
tion of the planets, if visible in the far 
country before the wise men started, would 
not have lasted any long time. The journey 
was slow when camels were the palace cars. 
Further, such a conjunction would not have 
been lost sight of, that is, lost to ordinary 
sight without careful scientific examination 
and location, as the Star was last, and 
there would be no meaning in the statement 
that the wise men rejoiced “‘with exceeding 
great joy” when they saw it on the road 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem—a journey 
of only six miles. 

Finally such a conjunction, visible in 
Arabia or India, would by the natural 
movement of the heavens, become invisible 
after a time. That is, it might do so if 


the planets were near the eastern horizon. 























Men traveling west might lose sight of 
such a sign, but positively, if so lost, it 
would not reappear a little later in Jerusa- 
lem. Planets travel from west to east, 
not from east to west. Evidently the con- 
junction theory has nothing upon which 
to stand. 

This theory might appear to offer more 
claims to credence than either of the others. 
The common people were alarmed and 
excited by their appearance on account 
of their singularity and erratic movements; 
but both of these facts argue against the 
supposition. There exists no record of 
any remarkable comet appearing at the 
time of the nativity, whereas we find 
Josephus and others recording them at the 
destruction of Jerusalem. A comet, if 
visible in the east, 
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for every human birth? We have all 
heard of the casting of “horoscopes,” 
and dimly think of a sort of life scheme, 
predicting the individual’s important ac- 
tions, and hinting at great events in his 
experience. Most modern minds reject 
all this as pure fakery, but the most pro- 
found students of ancient lore are generally 
inclined to admit the possibility of a modi- 
cum of truth under the enveloping jugglery. 
At any rate it is certain that the “wise 
men” of that day firmly believed in a 
right sort of astrology, and it cannot be 
denied that Matthew reported it as a mere 
matter of fact. 

If we accept the record at all, we must 
admit that when Matthew wrote “his star” 
he understood, and all his readers of that 

day understood, the 





would have been visi- 
ble continuously, un- 
less very near the sun. 
But the Star was not 
near the sun, for we 
read that it “stood 
over the place where 
the young child lay” 


of before. 





When Matthew wrote “his star’ he 
understood, and all his readers of that 
day understood, the “presiding star” 
or constellation, supposed to be con- 
nected with the birth of Christ. He 
did not mean an unusual phenomenon. 
He did not mean something unheard 
That would never have 
been described as “his star’’ 


“presiding star’ or 
constellation, sup- 
posed to be con- 
nected with the 
birth of Christ. He 
did not mean an 
unusual phenome- 
non. He did not 








in the night when 
the sun was down. 

It has been suggested that the advent 
of so wondrous a Being as the Babe of 
Bethlehem might fittingly have ! een sig- 
nalized by the sudden flaming forth of a 
new-born sun, its unusual light, where be- 
fore there was none, giving ample notice 
of a superlatively great astronomical event. 
Such a new sun, or nova, would have been 
noticed by the wise men and by the com- 
mon people. It would have been a star 
in the singular number. Its astrological 
significance might have heen calculated 
according to the rules governing that 
science. Evidently this theory is not sub- 
ject to the objections presented against 
the former three. Yet some difficulty 
exists in this case also. And the careful 
discussion of this difficulty leads us to 
another theory which is pointed out to the 
searcher after truth in the significant 
words that head this article, “we have 
seen his star.” 

Who has not heard of Wallenstein and 
“his star”? Who is not familiar with the 
thought that astrologers select some partic- 
ular celestial body as the “presiding” orb 


mean something un- 
heard of before. That 
would never have been described as “his 
star.” He did not mean an ordinary con- 
junction of two or three planets, for that 
was not designated as “his star.” He 
did not mean a comet, for that eccentric 
heavenly visitor was never so named. 
The wise men, according to Matthew, 
stated to King Herod and his learned 
counsellors that they had, while in the east, 
observed the presiding star of an unusual 
child that was “born king of the Jews.” 
They had “‘seen his star.”” The statement 
was as perfectly intelligible to men of that 
day as the accompanying one—“‘we have 
come to worship him.” It would be quite 
as erroneous to read any other than the 
plain meaning of the words concerning 
worship as it would be in the case of those 
mentioning “his star.” 

This leads us a step farther. The time 
of Christ’s birth must have been known 
to the Magi. How it was known is not so 
important, though it may be interesting 
to speculate about it. These wise men may 
have been descendants of Abraham by 
his second wife, Keturah, whom the 
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patriarch “-aded with gifts before his 
death, and’ nt away into the east country. 
The messiz. ¢ prophecies may thus have 
been handed down to the Magi who saw 
the star. Or it may be that the great 
prophet Daniel, in close contact with the 
astronomers and wise men of Babylon, 
himself the medium of the greatest of the 
prophecies, may have transmitted the 
truth to the ancestors of the wise men of 
Matthew’s record. But this is not vital. 
The fact is they knew it, knew it in their 
own country, knew it before they started 
on their quest. “We have seen his star” 
predicates a previous astrological calcula- 
tie. based, as all such were, upon the 
precise day and hour of the birth in ques- 
tion. Knewing the time, “his star” was at 
once  oguzable to 
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served the exact time of its appearance, 
and searched for the child born just at 
that hour in Judea. But there exists no 
shadow of such a prophecy, nor of any such 
strange and sudden appearance. And, 
as already pointed out, such a phenomenon 
would not have been described by the wise 
men as “his star.” That expression 
definitely confines the meaning to the as- 
tronomical or astrological presiding star, 
the star under which the child was born. 
The interesting question remains—how 
did the wise men “follow” the star? If 
it had been a lamp in the air, going before 
them, following it is easily understood. 
But a star in the heavens, subject to the 
general movement of the spheres, how 
can one follow that? Again we appeal to 
the record in which 





men trained as they 
were in astrological 
lore. Knowing “his 
star” the same oc- 


them to forecast to 
some extent the life 


one way for me 





There is only one way in w 
in the heavens can postively in 
4 on the earth; only one way by 


cult wisdum enabled obnbuie. Abeta 


so much is expressed 
in so brief a com- 
pass. We read that 
“the star went be- 
fore them till it 
stood over the place 
where the young 








and influence of the 
subject. All this is 
implied i. the record, if the record be 
true at all. 

How did the Magi know that the child in 
question was born in Judea? Possibly the 
“star” was in the constellation Pisces, 
which was always connected with Israel. 
Possibly those particularly wise men were 
enabled to calculate the time prophecies 
of Daniel. Perhaps they were granted 
a special illumination along that line. 
The prophetical students of the day were 
expecting the Messiah; they all believed 
the time was at hand. If so many were 
correct generally, why not admit that a 
few may have been correct particularly? 
The Magi were correct. That is certain, 
or the whole narrative is mythical. They 
did not know the time. They knew the 
nature of the child. They came to worship 
him. 
If the Star out of Jacob had been spe- 
cifically described in prophecy, so clearly 
that an astronomer could locate it or 
recognize it, and if it had suddenly ap- 
peared as a nova in the sign Pisces, identi- 
fying it with the Hebrew nation, then the 
wise men could have recognized it, ob- 


child was. And when 
they saw the star 
they rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” 
If Bethlehem were east of Jerusalem our 
position would be untenable. The daily 
revolution of the earth is from west to 
east. Hence the stars appear to move from 
east to west. Bethlehem is some six miles 
southwest from the capital, and a star 
near the zenith might appear to go before 
a slow traveler en route from Jerusalem to 
Bethlehem. 

There is only one way in which a star 
in the heavens can positively indicate 
a spot on the earth; only one way by which 
one may be guided by a star to a certain 
locality. At least there is only one way 
for men lacking all modern instruments 
of precision. When a star crosses the 
meridian it is said to “culminate.” When 
it is directly overhead, it is in the zenith. 
Both these are astronomical events. Oc- 
curring together they assume importance. 
Occurring at the hour of midnight we 
have the utmost significance. If the wise 
men saw the star in the east, or, as other 
translations express it, “at its rising,” 
they would have understood how to “fol- 
low” that star to the spot where it would 



















AN 





culminate, in the zenith at midnight. 
That is they could go to the place where 
this star would be directly overhead at the 
midnight hour. 

Now the record distinctly states that 
the star “stood over the place where the 
child lay.” Manifestly it could not have 
indicated the spot unless it was in the 
zenith. A star near the horizon may ap- 
pear to be over a city or house when the 
observer is at some distance, but as he 
approaches the city the star will be seen 
receding, and he at once recognizes the 
fact that it is really not over the city at all. 
So this simple statement of Matthew estab- 
lishes the fact that the star was in the 
zenith, directly overhead. 

The “exceeding great joy”’ was evidently 
caused by this stellar identification. 
“When they saw the star they rejoiced.”’ 


INVOICE 
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That is when they saw it over the place, 
identifying the object of their search. The 
inquirer at once asks how the wise men 
could be sure, having no telescopes or 
other modern instruments. Here tradition 
steps in. The record in Matthew does not 
go into greater detail. It is said that the 
Magi, pausing near the town, stopped 
at the well near the stable—a well dug in 
ancient times by one of the patriarchs, 
and looking down into its depths, saw the 
star reflected in the water. The hour was 
midnight. The star, to be seen down a 
deep vertical well, must be in the zenith. 
Their scientific instincts were on the alert. 
The conditions were satisfied. They 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy, for 
their search was at an end. They had 
found him who “was born king of the 
lews.”’ 


AN INVOICE 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


="? get inside you and snoop around and invoice a little while, 
And see if it’s doing you any good—this living, year on year. 

Let’s find if you’ve changed for the better as the seasons marched in file; 
If things once dear aren’t cheaper, things once held cheap aren’t dear. 

Why, once you’d have traded your health and all for the trinket known as fame; 
And once you’d have traded honor for the tinsel thing called wealth. 

But now—if you’ve grown the smallest bit—the honor must stay with the namc; 
And now—if you’ve grown—the gold’s too dear that’s bought at the price of health. 


One time you lived for what you could get of glory and praise and pelf; 
Once you were even so small as to waste a thought on saving your soul. 

But now, if you’ve grown, you’ve begun to see your neighbor as soon as yourself; 
And now, if you’ve grown, you’re too deep in the game to waste much thought on the 


goal. 


The man you hated ten years ago—don’t you love him a bit today? 
For haven’t you learned his viewing point and found the fault in your own? 
If occupations the like of these have busied you on the way, 


This living you’ve done has not been vain—you’ve grown, my lad, you’ ve grown! 





QZ Flying Trip 





with Santa Claus 





I 
CHRISTMAS story— 
well, well, well, 
If you will promise 
not to tell 
A secret—sure— 
won’t let it slip, 
I'll tell you "bout a flying trip 
I made with Santa Claus one night. 
Let’s see, I guess I got it right, 
“*Twas th’ night before” 
rest, 
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you know th’ 


In fact you could recite it best. 

The snow had whitened all the ground, 
The air was crisp, the sleighbells’ sound 
Was sweet and clear, and seemed to say: 
“Tomorrow will be Christmas day.” 
And all you little girls and boys 

Had written Santa for your toys; 

Had mailed them in the chimney flue 
Where he could find and read them through. 
The wind had whistled down the brick 
Of that old flue—’twas Santa’s trick— 
And grabbed those letters—not one missed- 
To bring to Santa for his list. 





by Bennett Chapple 


I 


’Twas then I went up north, because 

I thought I’d visit Santa Claus. 

I knew, of course, he would be there, 

And seeing me, he wouldn’t care 

If I just happened to drop ’round, 

Attracted by his workshop’s sound. 

Well, I saw Santa’s great white beard 

The very moment I appeared; 

His pack was off and in his lap 

I saw his tasseled stocking cap, 

While just beside, his monstrous pack 

Was swelling out as if ’twould crack. 

He piled it high with everything 

The letters told him sure to bring. 

I never saw so many dolls 

And sleds, and guns, and fol-de-rols; 

It seemed as though he’d never stop 

His piling things in at the top. 

But when he got the last one in 

He pulled the draw-string with a grin. 
ul 

“T’m glad you came,” at last he spoke— 

At first I thought it was a joke— 

“For many years, as you well know, 

I’ve made my rounds in deepest snow, 

And of my reindeers, every boy 

Can shout their names with lusty joy. 

I loved my deer, their clatt’ring hoofs 

Made quickest work of steepest roofs; 

The cracking whip, the tinkling bell 

Were joy to me—I cannot tell 

My feelings, now that I must change 

And leave my reindeer—’twill seem strange. 

And yet’’—I saw him heave a sigh— 

“The world’s so big, I’ve got to fly.”’ 

With that he took me to the shed, 

I saw his ‘Flyer,’ painted red, 

And on its side, I do declare— 

The reindeer names were painted there. 

“T want you just to come along 

To help me out if things go wrong.” 
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“Agreed,” said I, “when do we start? 
Just count on me to do my part.” 
And soon we cranked the big machine, 
Then started off with pack, serene, 

As Santa closely scanned his list 

To see that no one should be missed. 
Right soon a chimney hove in sight 
And Santa bade me to alight. 

The planes I tilted toward the ground, 
Then cautiously he looked around, 
And satisfied he could begin, 

He shortly disappeared within. 

A moment more and he was back 

To dig into his great big pack 

And draw from it a few things more 
To give the boys and girls next door. 
You can be sure that none were missed 
Who had their names on Santa’s list. 
And as he left each little thing 


He laughed to think the joy ’twould bring. 


Vv 


Throughout the night he worked with vim 
For nothing seemed to bother him, 

No door too strong, no chimney steep 
Could stay Old Santa’s hurried sweep. 
But when at last his work was done, 
We turned about and homeward spun, 
And as across the full moon’s face 

We flew along at swiftest pace, 

Old Santa showered through the air 

A “Merry Christmas” everywhere. 

This “Merry Christmas” floating down 
Like snowflakes, fell upon the town. 
Though some on house-top roofs would fall, 
A part caught on the steeples tall, 

And when they struck the steeple bells 
Each rang with joy—their music tells 
The sleeping homes in accents strong 
That Santa Claus has been along, 

And as the people wake and hear, 

All hearts are thrilled with Christmas cheer. 


VI 


Quickly the children rushed from bed 
To windows bathed in dawn’s deep red, 
With noses flattened to the glass, 
They tried to see old Santa pass. 

A moment’s flash, then out of sight 
We left them in our homeward flight. 
Our swiftest race had now begun, 
For, chased by rays of dawning sun, 
We speeded over lakes and hills— 

A race most surely full of thrills— 

I pulled my watch—a moment more 
We crossed the wastes of Labrador. 
Then suddenly we issued forth 

Among the icebergs of the north, 

And there loomed large, with open door, 
Old Santa’s merry home once more. 
On getting back, I’ll tell you what, 
We found a dinner, piping hot, 

With juicy turkey, nicely turned, 
Which Santa Claus had surely earned. 


Vil 


And now, if I have told enough, 
Out goes the candle with a puff. 








S onsite 
Waite 


Che Story of Janet, in ‘‘The Great Adventure”’ 
A Play by Arnold Bennett * 


DOCTOR mistakes a great artist for 


the artist’s valet. The artist is a 

shy man and sees no opportunity 
to correct the doctor. The valet dies and 
is buried as the artist in Westminster 
Abbey, while the artist finds matters 
becoming more and more entangled. 
First, he is visited by a young widow 
who he learns has been corresponding 
with his late valet through a matrimonial 
agency. The lady is frank and straight- 
forward. Her personality land demeanor 
are characterized by calm, shrewd common 
sense and great persuasive charm. She 
believes that he is the valet, and at once 
plunges into the purpose of her visit. 


Janet. It occurred to me your idea was 
that you'd like to have a look at me before 
iving yourself away, as it were. Of course 
sent you my photograph. But photographs 
aren't much better than gravestones—for 
being reliable; and some folks are prejudiced 
against matrimonial agencies, even when 
they make use of them. It’s natural. Now 
I’ve got no such prejudice. If you want to 
get married you want to get married, and 
there you are! It’s no use pretending you 
don't. And there’s as much chance of being 
happy through a matrimonial agency as any 
other way. At least—that's what I think 
CakVE (collecting his wits). Just so 
Janet. You may tell me that people who 
go to a matrimonial agency stand a chance 
of getting let in. Well, people who don’t go 
to a matrimonial cy stand a chance of 
getting let in, too “Scullion, I shouldn't give 


© Dramatised by the wy a im his novel, ‘ 
of H. Doran Com 


mle of A. played by Miss Janet Bi aA The ply re Carve by Mr. Lyn Harding. 
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a baby a razor for a birthday present, and 
I shouldn’t advise a young girl to go to a 
matrimonial agency. But I’m not a youn 
girl. If it’s a question of the male sex, i 
may say that I’ve been there before. You 
understand me? 

CARVE. Quite. 

Janet. Well, I think I told you pretty 
nearly everything important in my letter, 
didn't I? 


Carve. Let me see now— 
JANET. I mean the one I sent to the office 
of the “‘Matrimonial News.” 


CaRvVE (mechanically feeling in his pockets, 
= we out papers and putting them back) 

There did I put it? Oh, perhaps it’s in the 
pocket of another coat. ’ Goes to a coat of 
Shawn's hanging on inner knob of double 
doors, and empties all the pockets, bringing 
— including a newspaper, to the 
table. 

JANET (picking up an envelope). Yes, 
that’s it. I can feel the photograph. You 
seem to keep things in the pockets of all your 
coats. 

Carve. If you knew what I’ve been 
through this last day or two—— 

JANET (soothingly). Yes. Yes. 

Carve. I haven’t had a quiet moment. 
Now—(reading letter).’ “‘Dear Sir, in replying 
to your advertisement, I write to you with 
particulars of my case. I am a widow aged 
thirty-two years 





Janet. And anybody that likes can see 
my birth certificate. That’s what I call 
talking. 

Carve. My dear lady! (Continuing to 
read.) “Thirty-two years. My father was 


a small jobbing builder well known in Putney 
and Wandsworth. My husband was a rent 
collector and estate agent. He died four 


‘Buried Alive" (copyrighted 1913*by Arnold Bennett, by 
produced under the t of Mr. Win 


throp Ames; the 
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years ago of appendicitis (hesitating) 
caught——” 

Janet. Caused. 

Carve. I beg pardon, “caused by acci- 


dentally swallowing a bristle out * his 
tooth-brush, the same being discovered at the 
operation. I am an orphan, a widow, and 
have no children. In consequence I feel very 
lonely, and my first experience not being 
distasteful, indeed the reverse, I am anxious 
to try again, provided I can meet with a 
sincere helpmate of good family. I am the 
owner of the above house, ra at forty-five 
pounds a year—in one of the nicest streets 
of Putney, and I have private means of some 
three pounds a week, from Brewery shares 
bringing in fifteen per cent. I will say noth- 
ing about my Seen, but_ enclose latest 
“Tammt. Thad it tomo 
ANET it taken on purpose. 
Carve. ‘As to my tastes, I will only 
that as a general rule they are quiet. If the 
above seems in your line I shall be obliged if 
you will write and send me particulars of 
yourself, with photograph. Yours truly, 


Janet Cannot.” Well, Mrs. Cannot, your 
letter is an absolute model. 
JANET. 


I suppose you got dozens. 
CARVE. Welt — By the way, what’s 
this typewritten thing in the envelope? 

JANET (looking at it). It looks like a copy 
of your answer. 

Carve. Oh! 

Janet. If it isn’t a rude question, Mr. 
_—— why do you typewrite your letters? 

seems so—what shall I say?—public! 

But I suppose it’s because you're a private 
secre 


tary. 
CarVE (equally puzzled). Private secre- 
=i I—— Shall we just glance through 


He (Reads.) “My dear Mrs. Can- 
ne § our letter inspires me with more con- 
fidence than any of the dozens of others I 
have received’’ (they look at each other 
smiling). “As regards myself. I should 
state at once that I am and have been for 
many years private secretary, indeed I may 
say almost companion, to the celebrated 
painter, Mr. Ilam Carve, whose magnificent 
pictures you are doubtless familiar with.” 

Janet. No, I’m not. 

Carve. Really! ‘We have been knock- 
ing about Europe together for longer than I 
care to remember, — : personally am anx- 


ious for a change. resent existence is 
very expensive. I fl" the need of a home 
and the Ege ge of just such a woman 
as yourself. Altho' pop achelor I think I 
am not unfitted for the domestic hearth. My 
age is forty.” That’s a mistake—of the 
typewriter. 
JANET. Oh! 


ht to be. 
shouldn't have 


Carve. Forty-five it o 
Janet. Well, honestly, 


thought it. 
Carve. “My is ae. By a 
strange coincidence Mr. Carve has 


to me that we set out for England tomorrow. 
At Dover I will telegraph you with a ren- 
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dezvous. In oat haste. Till then my dear 
Mrs. Cannot, believe me——” Etc. 

JANET. You didn’t send a photograph. 

Carve. Perhaps I was afraid of prejudic- 
ing you in advance 

JANET (laughs). ‘Oh, Mr. Shawn. There's 
thousands of young gentlemen alive and kick- 
ing in London this minute that would give a 
great deal to be only half as good-looking as 
you are! And so you're a bachelor? 

CarvE. Oh, quite! 


A MEETING is arranged for the follow- 
ing day, when Janet is to take lunch- 
eon with Carve—or Shawn, as she believes 
him to be—at the Grand Babylon Hotel. 
She finds him in his apartment, suffering 
from influenza. 


Janet. I suppose when gentlemen live 
alone they’re pretty nearly always unwell, as 
it were. If it isn’t a cold, it’s stomach, I ex- 
pect. And trul uly I'm not ‘surprised—the way 
they go on. Now will you sit down in that 
chair and keep your legs covered—August or 
no August! If you ask me, it’s influenza you 
are sickening for (sound of ‘distant orchestra). 
Music? 

CarvE (nodding, and sitting down in 


easy-chair). Well, and what’s the news from 
outside? I haven't stirred since yesterday 
noon. 

JANET. Seems to me there’s no news 
except your Mr. Carve’s death. 

Carve. Really! Is it so much talked 
about as all that? 


ANET. It’s on all the posters—very bi 
ail alo Piccadilly and Trafalgar Sa hn 
and the trand the oye boys, an the 


newspaper old men, a 
aprons, as it were. "read the Teleere 


myself. There was mk. a page of it in t sagraph 





Telegraph. 

Cute (staggered). Nearly a page of it in 
the Telegra 

JANET. es. Besides a leading article. 
Haven't you 

Carve. I never read obituaries of artists 
in the papers. 

Janet (drily). Neither do I. But I 
should have thought you—— 

Carve. Well, they make me angry. 


Obituaries of archbishops aren’t so bad. 
Newspapers seem to understand archbishops. 


But when they begin about artists—you 
cannot imagine the astounding nonsense 


they talk. 
Tasat rotesting against his heat). Now. 
Tapes Se Why should that 


“ai rs Wet did the Telegraph say? 


Did you look at it? 

Janet. Oh, yes! It appears Mr. Carve 
was a A. a person—avoiding 
society, and 

CaRVE (resentful). Eccentric! There 
are! He wasn’t eccentric in the least. The 
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only yo he avoided was the society of 
ga cools. 
_ JANET. Well, I’m just telling you what 
it said. Then—let me see—what else did it 
say? Oh! It said the sole question was 
whether Mr. Carve was the greatest painter 
“— en 
it? or whether he was the greatest painter 
that ever lived. ie? 
CARVE (interested). Really! It said that? 
JANET (nodding). You ought to read it. 
Carve. Upon my soul I think I must! 
(Attempts to rise.) 
_ Janet. Now please don’t move. What 
is it you want? 
Carve. I was only going to telephone and 


have the daily papers sent up. 

JANET. ere is the telephone? 

CaRVE (pointing). There. 

JANET. So they've put a telephone in your 
room? 

Carve. Telephone in every room. 


JANET (going to telephone). Can I tele- 
phone for you? I never have telephoned, 
and I should like to. How do you do it? 

CarvE. Just take that thing off the hook 
and talk into it. (Janet gingerly obeys.) It 
won't explode. 

JANET. What am I to say? 

Carve. Tell them to send me up all the 
daily papers at once. 

JANET. All? 

Carve. Yes. 

JANET. But will they? 

Carve. Certainly. 

JANET (into cehagione). Please—will—you 
—send—up—all—the — daily — papers—at— 
once? 

Carve. Thanks very much. 
can hang it up again. 

Janet. So this is the Grand Babylon 
Hotel! Well, it’s a queer place. (Her eyes 
rove round the room.) 

Carve. What are you looking for? 

Janet. To speak plainly, I was looking 
for the bed. I must say I was rather sur- 
prised when the young man at the desk 
said I was to go up to your room... . But 
really, everything’s so —— arranged... . 
I su it’s one of those folding beds that 
turn into bookcases and things. 

Carve (laughs). No. This is my sitting- 
room. 

Janet. Your sitting-room! (Pointing to 
door rR.) Then that’s the bedroom? 

Carve. Yes. 


Now you 


JANET (pointing to another door). And 
what’s that? 

Carve. That's my bathroom. In a big 
hotel I always take a suite, you know. It’s 


so - = — . 
ANET. Isn't it ra expensive 
To tell the truth I didn't ask the 


CARVE. 
price. (Knock at door.) : 
Janet (charmingly tart). I suppose it’s 
what you call “cheapest in the end.” 


A page brings them a pile of papers, and 
as Carve glances through the long obituary 


uez—is that how you pronounce " 
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accounts, he realizes how difficult it will 
be for him to set matters right. He at- 
tempts to explain the situation to Father 
Looe, a noted churchman, and his sister, 
Miss Honoria Looe, who come to interview 
him about the dead man, also to a news- 
paper reporter, but all three believe him 
insane, and leave him in a state of nervous 
exhaustion. Janet stays to nurse him 
through the illness, and for three days 
and three nights she never leaves his side. 


Carve. I've been ill. I don’t know how 
many times, but this is the first time in my 
life I’ve ever enjoyed being ill. D’you know 
(with an ingenuous air) I'd really no idea 
what nursing was! 

ANET (drily). Hadn’t you? Well, if you 
that nursing, I don’t. But it was the 
best I could do in this barracks, with the 
kitchen a mile and a half off and a pack of 
men that can’t understand English gaping at 
you all day in evening dress. I daresay this 
is a very good hotel for reading newspapers 
in, but if you want anything that isn’t on 
the menu, it’s as bad as drawing money out 
of the post-office savings bank. You should 
see me nurse in my own house. 

Carve. I should like to. Even in “this 
barracks” (imitating her) you’ve quite al- 
tered my view of life. 
we ss Yes, and it wanted altering! 

en I think of you and that other poor 
fellow wandering about all alone on that con- 
tinent—without the slightest notion of what 
comfort is... . Well, I'll say this, it’s a 
pleasure to nurse you... .. 


Carve (who has —_ up a paper). 
What? Admit Mr. Albert Shawn to West- 
minster Abbey, cloisters’ entrance... . 
Funeral .... Tuesday. . . . That’s today, 
isn’t it? 

JANET. Yes. 

CarvE (moved). But you told me he 
wasn’t going to be buried in Westminster 
Abbey! 

Janet. I know. 

Carve. You told me his cousin Cyrus 
Carve had insisted on cremation! 

JANET (with ee And what did you 
expect me to tell you? I had to soothe you 
somehow. You were just about delirious. 
I was afraid if I told you the truth you'd be 
doing something silly—seeing the state yo 
were in. Then it struck me a nice 
cremation at Woking was the very thing to 


a uiet. 
‘ARVE (still more moved). Then he’s—— 
JANET. Yes, I should say all is over by 
this time. There was thousands of people 
for the lying-in-state, it seems. 
Carve. But it’s awful! Absolutely awful! 
Janet. Why isit awful? — 
Carve. I told you—TI explained the whole 


Mr. 


thing to you! . 
Janet (humorously remonstrating). 
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S! awn. Surely you're got rid of that idea! 
You aren’t delirious now/ You said you were 
onvalescent, you know. 

Carve. There'll be a perfect hades of a 
row! I must write to the Dean at once. I 


must 
I shouldn't if I were 





JANET (soothingly). 
you. Why not let things be? No one would 
believe that tale—— 

CarvVE. Do you believe it? 

JANET (perfunctorily). Oh, yes! 

Carve. No, you don’t. Honestly, do 
you, now? 

Janet. Well 





Miss Honoria Looe comes to describe 
the funeral, and when Carve again tries 
to tell her of the mistake that has been 
made, Janet silences him and attempts 
to dispose of the visitor. 


JANET (to Honoria). He's not ~ really 
strong enough to see visitors. 

HonoriaA. Whatisit? (Going to door.) 

JANET. Oh! Influenza! Sometimes it 
takes "em in the head and sometimes in the 
stomach. It’s taken him in the head. 

Honorta. Charming man! I don’t sup- 
pose there’s the least likelihood of it—he’s 
evidently very well off—but if he should be 
wanting a situation similar to his last—I’m 
sure my yore P ly). Id 

ANET (positively and curtly). on’t 
think so. 
Honoris. Of course, you know him very 
well? 

Janet. Well, it’s like this. I’m his 
cousin. We aren’t exactly engaged to be 
married—— 

Honoria. Oh! I see! Good afternoon. 
ANET. Good afternoon! (Exit Honoria.) 
ARVE (who has hesitatingly wandered 

back towards center, in a quite different tone 
now that he is alone again with Janet). 
What’s this about being engaged to be 
married! 

Janet (smiling). I was telling her we 
weren’t engaged to be married. That’s 
true, I suppose? 

Carve. But are we cousins? 

Janet. Yes. I've got my reputation to 
think about. I don’t want to coddle it, but 
there’s no harm in just keeping an eye on it. 

Carve. I see (sits down). 

Janet. If nothing comes of all this—— 

Carve. All what 

Janet. All this illness and nursing and 
sitting up at nights—then I’m just your cou- 
sin and no harm done. 

Carve. But do you mean to say you'd be 
ready to marry me if I asked you? 

Janet (after reflection). Not so fast. Do 
you mean to say you're going to ask me? 

Carve. But you're convinced I’m not 
right in my head! 

Janet. If we were to let that stop us, 
there wouldn't be much marrying. 

Carve. Now, seriously-—— 
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—— Well, seriously—if you really 


ieve what you told me about your being 
— else, why didn’t you tell her lady- 
1 

ARVE. I couldn't. 

Janet. No, I should think not, indeed! 
You've been reading too much Druce case— 
that’s what’s the matter with you—that and 
influenza! All you want to put you straight 
is a sensible, comfortable life—and a bit less 
of this racketty continent business (pause. 
She continues reflectively). Do you know 
what struck me while her ladyship was telling 
us about all the d doings at the funeral! 
— has it ever done him to be 
celebrated and make a big splash in the world? 
Was he any happier for it? From all I can 
hear he was always trying to hide just as if the 
police were after him. He never had the 
slightest notion of comfort—and so you 
needn't tell me! And there’s another thing— 
you needn't tell me he wasn't always worrying 
about some girl or other, because I know he 
was. A bachelor at his age never thinks 
about anything else—morning, noon and 
night. It stands to reason—and they can 
say what they like—I know! And now he’s 
dead,—probably because he’d no notion of 
looking after himself—and it’s been in all 
the papers how wonderful he was, and florists’ 
girls have very likely sat up half the night 
making wreaths, and Westminster Abbey 
was crowded out with fashionable folk—and 
do you know what all those fashionable folk 
are thinking about just now—Tea! And if 
it isn’t tea, it’s whiskey and soda. 

Carve. You're saying all this to cure me 
of my delusion—— 

Janet. I’m saying the truth. 

Carve. But you mustn’t forget that he 
was really very successful indeed. Just look 
at the money he made, for instance. 

JANET. ell, if sovereigns had been any 
use to him, he’d never have left two hundred 
thousand of them behind him—him with no 
family! No, he was no_better than a fool 
with money. Couldn’t even spend it. 

Carve. He had the supreme satisfaction 
of doing what he enjoyed doing better than 
anybody else could do it. 

ANET. And what was that? 
ARVE. Painting. 

Janet (casually). Oh! And couldn’t he 
have had that without running about all 
over Europe? He might just as well have 
been a commercial traveler. Take my word 
for it, Mr. Shawn, there’s nothing like a com- 
fortable home and a quiet life—and the less 


you're in the newspapers the better. 
CaRVE pero nein D’'you know—a 
good deal of what you say applies to me. 


ANET. And you now! we're on ‘the 
subject—before we go any further—you're 
a bachelor of forty-five, same as him. What 
have you been doing with yourself lately? 

CARVE. ing with go 
Janet. Well, I think I ought to ask be- 
I was stealing (with a little 
Bervous laugh) the mopey out of your pocket 
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‘ 


to pay that hotel bill, I came across a lady’s 
photograph. I couldn't help coming across 
ink. ax ing how things are, I think I 
ought to ask. 
ARVE. Oh! That! It must be a photo- 
pra Ih of the lady he was engaged.to. He 
roke it off, you know. That was why he 
came to London in such a hurry. 
JANET. Then it is true—what the news- 
paper reporter said? (Carve nods.) One of 


> ~- seaman tal (Carve nods.) Who was 
she 
Carve. Lady Alice Rowfant. 
JANET. What was it doing in your pocket? 
Carve. I don’t know. Everything got 
mixed up. Clothes, papers, everything. 
JANET. Sure? 
Carve. Of course. Look here, do you 


— Lady Alice Rowfant is anything to 
me 


JANET. 

Carve. No. 

Janet. Honestly (looking at him closely)? 

Carve. Honestly. 

JANET (with obvious relief). Well, that's 
all right then. Now, will you drink this milk, 
please? 


Carve. I just wanted to tell you—— 

Janet. Will you drink this milk? (Pours 
out a glassful for him). (Carve ad 
pegs to the milk. Janet begins to put on 

Carve. But I say, what are you doing? 

Janet. I'm going home. 

Carve. What? Now? 

Janet. At once. 

CarRvVE. But you can’t leave me like this. 
I’m very ill. 

Janet. Oh! No, you aren’t. You're 
very much better. Anyone can see that. All 
yenve got to do is to return to bed and stick 
to slops. 

Canve. And when shall you come back? 

Janet. You might come down to see me 
one day at Putney. 

Carve. I shall be delighted to. 
before that, won't you come here? 

JANET (after a pause). I'll try and come 
the day after tomorrow. 

Carve. Why not tomorrow? 

Janet. Well, a couple of days without 
me’ll do you no harm. It’s a mistake to be 
in a hurry when you've got all your life in 
front of you. 

CarVE (after a pause). Listen—have some 
tea before you go. : 

Janet. No. (Holds out her hand, smil- 
* ing.) Good afternoon. Now, do go to bed. 


She isn’t? 


But, 


Carve. I haven't begun to thank you. _ 
—. No—and I hope you won't begin. 
RvE. You're so sudden. 
Janet. It’s sudden or no 3 
Carve (holding her hand). say—what 
can you see in me? 
Janet. Well, if it comes to that—what 


can”you see in me (withdrawing her hand)? 
Carve. I—I don’t know what itis! ... 
joer That’s too much! Good-bye! 
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I'll come about this time the day after 
tomorrow. 


Carve. Su ing I have a relapse? 
— (at door). You won't, if you do as I 
tell you. 


Carve. But supposing I do? 

Janet. Well, you can always telegraph, 
can’t you? (Exit. After finishing milk, Carve 
suddenly gets up and searches on writing 
table; he then goes to the telephone.) 

CaRVE (into telephone). ease send me 
a telegraph form. (He finds photograph 
of Lady Alice Rowfant and tears it method- 
ically to pieces. Enter page with telegraph 
forms.) 

CarvE. Wait a moment (after writing 
out telegram). Send this off at once. Here— 


a shilling. 
PaGE (taking Siegrem). Yes, sir. What's 
this word, sir? ‘Relapse’’? 

Carve. Yes. “Relapse. Carve.”’ That's 
all. Here. Half a second! “Carve” is a 
mistake (takes form and corrects it). ‘ 
Cannot, 200 Werter Road, Putney. Relapse. 
Shawn.” S-h-a-w-n. Eight words. Off 
with you! 

Pace. Yes, sir. 


Carve (stopping page). Here. Give it 


me back. (Alters telegram.) ‘‘Serious re- 
lapse.”” That's better. 
Pace. Yes, sir. (Exit. Alone, Carve 


begins to execute a discreet dance.) 


TY years later, Carve and Janet are 
comfortably established in her little 
home in Putney. Janet is happy in her 
household duties, Carve is more contented 
than ever before in his life. As he says to 
his wife: ‘When a man has first-class food 
and first-class love, together with a genu- 
ine French bed, really water-proof boots, 
a constant supply of hot water in the 
bathroom, enough money to buy cigarettes 
and sixpenny editions, the freedom to do 
what he likes all day and every day, and— 
let me see, what else—a complete absence 
of domestic servants,—then either that 
man is happy or he is a silly cuckoo.” 

Most of his time is spent in painting, 
and on the morning of their second anni- 
versary, he presents his wife with a paint- 
ing of herself in the kitchen. A picture 
buyer, Ebag, comes in to see if he has 
anything for sale. 

Carve. Not a square inch. 


Esac (catching sight of Janet's portrait). 
ardon me. May T look? = 


ANET. Oh, do! 

BaG. A brilliant likeness! 

ANET. Who of? 

BAG. Why, madam—yourself! The at- 
titude is extraordinaril ive. And if 
) the placing 


y 
T may say so (glancing at 

















of the high 
what d’you 


ights—those white sleevelets— 
them? 





Janet. Why! Those are my cooking 
sleeves! 

EsBaG (quietly). Yes—well—it’s genius— 
mere genius. 


JANET (looking at picture afresh). It is 
rather pretty when you come to look at it. 

ExpaG. It is a masterpiece, madam. (To 
Carve.) Then I may not make an offer for it? 

CaRVE. No. 

Janet. Excuse me, Albert. Why should 
not the gentleman make an offer bec it? 

EpaG (quickly seizing an opportunity). 
If you cared to consider, say, five hundred 
pounds 





JANET. Five hundred p— 

EspaG. I came down quite prepared to 
spend—and to pay cash. (Fingers his pock- 
etbook. ) 

CarVE. It’s not for sale. 

JANET (vivaciously). Oh, yes, it is! 


Somebody in this house must think about 
the future. (Cajolingly.) If this gentleman 
can show me five hundred pounds, it's for 
sale. After all, it’s my picture. And you 
can do me another one. I’d much sooner 
be done without the cooking.sleeves. .. . 
(Entreating.) Albert! 

CarVE (shy, nervous and tongue-tied). 
Well—— 

owe (endearingly). 
all right! 

EBaG (putting down notes). 
kindly count these—— 

JANET (taking the notes). Nay, I’m too 
dizzy to count them! (As if giving up any 
attempt to realize the situation.) It fairly 
beats me, I never did understand this art 
business, and I never shall. . (To Ebag.) 
W hy are you so interested in my portrait? 
You've never seen me before. 

EpaG. Madam, your portrait happens to 
be one of the very inest modern paintings I 
ever saw. (To Carve.) I have a picture 
here as to which I should like to ask your 
opinion. (Exposing picture.) I bought ic 
ten years 

CARVE (atter seeing picture). 
you mind leaving us a minute? 


That’s right! That's 


If you will 


Janet, would 





JANET (triumphant with her money). Not 
a bit. 

ExsaG (bowing to Janet. Then to Carve.) 
It’s signed “Ilam Carve.” Should you say 
it’s a genuine Carve? 

CaRVE (more and more disturbed). Yes. 

ExsaG. Where was it painted? 

Carve. Why do you ask me? 

EsaG (quietly dramatic). Because you 
painted it. (Pause. He approaches Carve.) 
Master 

Carve. What's that? 

Epac. Master! (Pause.) 

CARVE Grqueny).. Sot here! I never 
could stick being call “master.” It’s 
worse even than ne ee Have a cigarette? 
How did you find out who I was? 

EBaG (pointing to Janet's portrait). Isn't 
that proof en 
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Yes, but you knew before you 
EBAaG (after lighting cigarette). I did, I 
knew from the very first picture I bought 
from our friend, the “picture dealer and 
frame-maker,”’ in the ear early part of last year, 
Carve. But I’d completely altered my 
style! I altered it on purpose. 

EpacG (shaking his head). My dear sir; 
there was once a well-known man who stood 
six feet ten inches high. He shaved off his 
beard and dyed his hair, and invented a 
very ingenious costume, and went to a Fancy 
Dress Ball as Tom Thumb. Strange to say, 
his disguise was penetrated immediately. 

Carve. Who are you? 


EpaG. My name is Ebag—New Bond 
Street. 
Carve. What! You're my old dealer! 


ExsaG. And I’m delighted at last to make 
your acquaintance, sir. It wasn’t until I'd 
ht several of those small canvases from 
the Putney man that I began to enquire 
closely into their origin. As a general rule 
it’s a mistake for a dealer to be too curious. 
But my curiosity got the better of me. And 
when I found that the pictures were being 
produced week by week, fresh, then I knew i 
was on the edge of some mystery. 

Carve (awkwardly). The fact is—per- 
haps I ought to explain. 

BAG. Pardon me. I ask nothing. It 

isn’t my affair. I felt certain, solely from the 
evidence of what I was buying, that the great 
aera who was supposed to be buried in 
Westminster. Abbey, and whose somewhat 
premature funeral 1 ‘attended, must be alive 
and painting vigorously. I wanted the assur- 
ance from your lips. I have it. The rest 
does not concern me—at any rate, for the 
moment. 

Carve. I'll say this—You know a picture 
when you see it. 

a (proudly). I am an expert, nothing 
else. 

Carve. Allright! Well, I'll only ask you 
to persevere in your discretion. As you say, 
it isn’t your affair, Thank goodness, 
didn’ t put a date on any of those things. I 
won't sell any more. I'd take an oath never 
to paint again, only I know I should go and 
break it next week. I shall rely on this fa- 
mous discretion of yours to say nothing— 
nothing whatever. 

Epac. I'm afraid it’s too late. 

Carve. How too late? 

Exsac. I'm afraid I shall have to ask you 
to state publicly that you are Ilam Carve and 
that there must have been—er—some mis- 
apprehension, somewhere, over that funeral. 

ARVE (aghast). a Why? 

EpaG. It’s like this: I’ve been selling 
those pictures to Texel, in New York. You 
remember, he’s always been one of your 


cipal collectors. He's getting old, ng} 
= s half-blind, but he he buys. “soNows | 
y on my judgment, and I guaran ose 
pee to be genuine Carves. Well, some- 
ly over there must have had suspicions. 
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Carve. What do I care for suspicions? 
Epac. Just so. . But in one of those 
yay there’s most distinctly a taxi cab. 
t isn’t a private motor car. It’s a taxi. 
Carve. And if there is? No law against 
painting a taxi, I 4 
EBaG (again’ qui dramatic). No. But 
at the date of your ye there wasn’t a 


single taxi on the streets of London. 
AN D Ebag declares that Carve will have 
to testify in court to his identity. 
Carve is horrified, but when a summons 
comes from Lord Leonard Alcar to try to 
settle the matter privately, Janet evinces 
a strong desire to go to London and finally 
persuades Carve to see Lord Alcar. 

The following afternoon Mr. Texel, Mr. 
Ebag and Lord Alcar are discussing the 
case in Alcar’s study. Mr. Cyrus Carve, a 
boorish cousin of the artist’s, is expected, 
also Carve and Janet, who are designated 
by Alcar as “Mr. and Mrs. X.” 

TEXEL. Well, Mr. Ebag, I've made a 
special journey to Eu to get a verdict 
from an English court that you've done me 
up for about thirty thousand dollars, and 

I get it I'll do my level best afterwards 
to see — safe into prison; but in the mean- 
time, I’m | glad to meet you. I feel sure 
= re one of the right sort, whatever you 


“ieee. You flatter me, Mr. Texel. The 


gladness is mutual. (Enter servant.) 
SERVANT. Mr. Cyrus Carve. Mr. and 
Mrs. X. (Enter Janet. She hesitates in 
doorway. ... Lord Leonard Alcar goes 
to meet her. ) 
ANET. You, Lord Alcar? 


RD ALcaR. I am Lord Leonard Alcar. 

JANET. Mymistake. (They shake hands.) 
But why does this y man call me Mrs. 
X.? I told him Carve plain enough. 

Lorp Atcar. Did he? A slip, a slip! 
You've brou ht our husband? 

JANET. ut not so easily as all that. 
I'm afraid he’s quarrelling out there with 
Mr. Carve. They got across one an- 
other on the stairs. 

Lorp AtcaR. Tut-tut. Excuse me one 
moment. (Exit hurriedly. Exit servant.) 

ANET. Mr. aan So you're here, too! 
Why, it’s a famil - hw 

EBacG (astounded). ‘han do you do, Mrs. 
Shawn?—I beg pardon, Mrs. Carve. 

Janet. It seems I’m Mrs. X. now— 
didn’t you hear? 

EpsaGc. I expect the servant had received 
instructions. His lordship has a_ great 
reputation for wit, is ou know. 

JANET aig he? (In another tone.) 
He's very nice, th 

(Enter Lord ——, Alcar | 
on his right and 
closes door from without.) 


Carve 
Servant 
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Lorp ALcar. Now, we're all safely here, 
and I fancy there will be enough easy-chairs 
to go round. Mr. Texel, you already know 
Mr. Cyrus Carve, and you will be pleased 
to meet the talented artist who painted the 
8 which you have been buying from 

r. Ebag. He has most kindly consented 
to be called Mr. X., for the moment. This 
is Mrs. X.—Mr. Texel. (They bow. Cyrus 
shakes hands with Texel.) 

JANET. I suppose what you really want 
is to stop this funny trial from ——- 

Lorp ALCAR (shightly taken > “Mrs. 
X., I congratulate myself on your presence 
here. Yes, my ambition is to be peacemaker. 
Of course, a peacemaker always runs the risk 
of a broken head, but I shall entrust my head 
to your good nature. As a proof that I really 
mean business, I need only point out that I 
haven't invited a single lawyer. 

Esac (after slight pause). This is exceed- 
ingly good of your lordship—— 

TEXEL. For myself, I’m = looking 
forward to next week. I've spared no ex- 
pense to get up a first-class show. Half the 
papers in New York and Chicago are sending 
over special correspondents. I’ve even 
secured your champion humorous judge, and 
altogether, I reckon this trial will be about 
the greatest judicial proposition the British 
public’s seen in years. 

Lorp Atcar. Well, nobody will be more 
sorry than I to miss this grand spectacle of 
the greatest possible number of the greatest 
possible brains employed for the greatest 
possible length of time in settling a question 
that a barber's assistant could settle in five 
minutes. I am human. But I have been 
approached—I have been flattered by the 
suggestion that I might persuade you two 
gentlemen to abandon the trial, and I may 
whisper to you that the abandonment of the 
trial would afford satisfaction in—er—in- 


fluential quarters. 

TEXEL. Are we up against the British 
government? 

Lorp Acar. I say merely—very influen- 


tial quarters. But you are “up against” 
nothing and nobody. My role is simply to 
suggest—as persuasively as I'can. I am 
merely in a position to inform you positively 
that an amicable settlement of the case 
would be viewed with satisfaction in influen- 
tial quarters. 
jaunt. Well, I can tell you it would be 
viewed with satisfaction in a certain street 
= Putney; but influential quarters—what's 
ot to do with them? 

orp Atcar. I shall be quite frank with 
you. The dignity of Westminster Abbey is 
involved in this case, and nothing in all 
England is more sacred to us than West- 
minster Abbey. One has only to pronounce 
the words—‘the Abbey’“—to realize that. 
Can't we discuss our little affair in a friendly 
way, entirely without prejudice? .. . Can 
= not find a way of settlement (with luxuri- 
jo t of the idea)? Imagine the 
fany of Tak teas those lawyers and journalists when 















they learn that we—er—if 1 may so express 
it—have done them in the eye! 

TExEL. If I wasn’t going to come out = 
top, I could understand you worrying 
your old Abbey. But I'm taking the part 
of your Abbey. When I win it wins, and I’m 
certain to win. 

Lorp Atcar. I do not doubt—— 

EsaG (with suave assurance). But I do. 

Lorp ALCaR (continuing). I do not doubt 
your conviction, Mr. Texel. It merely 
proves that you have never seen a British 
jury exercising itself upon a question relating 
to the fine arts. If you had, you would not 
be certain, for you would know that twelve 
tradesmen so occupied are capable of ac- 
complishing the most incredible marvels. 
Supposing you don’t win Supposing Mr. 

bag wins—— 

As I assuredly shall—— 

Lorp AtcaR. Then we _ should have 
the whole world saying: ‘Well, they haven’t 
got a national funeral to a really great artist 
for about a century, and when at last they do 
try, they only succeed in buryin ; valet.” 

CARVE (looking round casually). England 
all over! 

Lorp ALcaR (turning rei to Carve, 
behind him). Mr. X., your interest in my 
pictures flatters me immensely—— d 
now that we have got so far, I should like to 
centralize the attention of this quite friendly 
gathering on yourself. 





CARVE (approaching airily). Really! (He 
sits.) 
Lorp Atcar. There are several questions 


we might discuss: For example, we might 
argue the artistic value of the pictures ad- 
mittedly the work of Mr. X. That would 
probably occupy us for about ten years. Or, 
we might ask ourselves how it happened that 
that exceedingly astute dealer, Mr Ebag, 
came to sell as a genuine Ilam Carv e, without 
offering any explanation, a picture which 
on the face of it was painted some time after 
that great painter had received a national 
funeral in Westminster Abbey. 

EpaG. Sheer carelessness, my lord. 

Lorp ALcar. Or we might ask ourselves 
why a valet should try to pass himself off as 
a world-renowned artist. Or, on the other 
hand, why a world-renowned artist should 
pass himself off as a valet. 


Carve. Sheer carelessness, my lord. 
Culpable negligence! 
Lorp ALcar. But these details of psy- 


chology are beside the main point. And the 
main point is (to Carve): Are you Ilam Carve 
or are you Albert Shawn? (To the others.) 
Surely, with a little good-will, and unem- 
barrassed by the assistance of experts, law- 
yers and wigs generally, we can settle that! 
And once it is settled, the need for a trial 
ceases. (Carve assumes an elaborately un- 
interested air.) The main point does not 
seem to interest you, Mr. X. 

CaRVE (seeming to start). I beg your 
pardon. No, not profoundly! Why should 
it? 
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Lorp Atcar. Yet you claim—— 

Carve. Excuse me. I claim nothing, 
except to be let alone. Certainly, I do not 
ask to be accepted as Ilam Carve. I was 
leading a es and agreeable existence, in 
a place called Putney, an ideal existence with 
a pearl amo a women, when my tranquillity 
was distur and my life transformed into 
a perfect nightmare by a quarrel between a 
retail tradesman (indicating Ebag) and a 
wholesale ink dealer (indicating Texel) about 
one of my pictures. It does not _—- me. 
My role is and will be ive. If fam forced 
into the witness box, I shall answer questions 
to the worst of my ability, and I shall do no 
more. I am not cross; I am not sulking; 
but I consider that I have a grievance. If I 
am here, it is solely because my wife does 
what she likes with me. 

TEXEL. Bravo! This is as good as the 


trial. 
Lorp ALCAR (good-humoredly). Will you 
It depends. 


answer questions here? 

CARVE (good-humoredly). 

Lorp Atcar. Do you assert that you are 
Ilam Carve? 

Carve. I assert nothing. 

Lorp ALcaR. Are you Ilam Carve? 

Carve. Yes—but I don’t want to be. 

Lorp Acar. Might I enquire why you 
allowed your servant to be buried in your 
name? 

Carve. Well, he always did —— hing 
for me—a most useful man! . ut 
didn't ‘‘allow’’ him to be buried in my name. 
On the contrary, I told various people that 
I was not dead—but, strange to say, nobody 
would believe me. My handsome, fascinating 
cousin here wouldn’t even let me begin to 
tell him. Even my wife wouldn't believe me. 
So I gave it up. 

Cyrus (interrupting, grimly). Lord Leon- 
ard, isn't it time that this ceased? 

TEXEL (heartily amused). But why? 
enjoying every minute of it. 

Lorp Atcar. I should be sorry to inter- 
fere with Mr. Texel’s amusement, but I 
think the moment has now come for me to 
make a disclosure. When I was approached 
as to this affair, I consulted Mr. Cyrus Carve 
first, he being the sole surviving relative of 
his cousin. hat seemed to me to be the 
natural and proper course to adopt. Mr. 
Cyrus Carve gave me a very important piece 
of information, and it is solely on the strength 
of that information that I have invited you 
all to come here this afternoon. (He looks at 
Cyrus.) 

Cyrus (clearing his throat; to Ebag and 
Carve). Of course, you'll argue that after 
thirty-five years’ absence it’s a wise man that 
can recognize his own cousin. I'm absolutely 
convinced in my own mind that you (scorn- 
fully, to Carve) are not my cousin. But then 
you'll tell me that men have been hung before 
now on the strength of sworn identification 
that proved afterwards to be mistaken. I 
admit it. I admit that in theory I may be 
wrong. (With increased grim sarcasm.) 


I'm 
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But I've got something up my sleeve that 
will settle the whole affair instantly, to the 
absolute satisfaction of both plaintiff and 
defendant. 

Carve. My dear fellow, why not have 
told us this exciting news earlier? 

Cyrus. Why not (glowering at Carve)? 
Because I wanted you to commit yourself 
completely, beyond any withdrawing. I 
decided what sort of a man you were the mo- 
ment I first set 7 on you, and when I heard 
of this law case I said to myself that I’d come 
forward as a witness but I wouldn’t give m 
evidence away in advance. I said to myse 
I'd show you up once for all in full court. 
However, his lordship prevailed on me. 

Carve. Well? 

Cyrus. When my cousin and I were boys 
I've seen him with his shirt off. 

Carve. True. And he’s seen you with 


yours off. 
Cyrus. Now just here (pointing to left 
front of neck, 


ow collar), just below his 
collar, my cousin Ilam Carve had two moles 
close together—one was hairy, and the other 
wasn’t. My cousin was very proud of them. 

Carve. Oh! 

Cyrus (ferociously sarcastic). I suppose 
you'll say you've had them removed? 

CARVE (casually). No. Not precisely. 

Cyrus. Can you show them? 

CaRVE (very casually). Of course! 

TEXEL (slapping his knee). Great! Great! 

Cyrus (s ered but obstinate). Well, 
let's have a look at them. 

Lorp Acar (to Janet). Then doubtless 
you are familiar with this double phenome- 
non, Mrs. X.? 

Janet. Yes. But he isn’t so proud of his 
moles now as he used to be when he was a 


boy. 

lo Atcar. Now, gentlemen, you see 
how beautifully clear the situation is. By 
one simple act, we shall arrive at a definite 
and final result, and we shall have avoided 
all the noise and scandal of a public trial. 
Mr. X., will oblige us very much by 
taking your collar off? 

Carve (lightly). I’m hanged if Ido! Why 
should I offer my skin to the inspection of two 
individuals in whom I haven't the slightest 
interest? They've quarrelled about me, 
but is that a reason why I should undress 
myself? Let me say again—I’ve no desire 
whatever to prove that I am Ilam Carve. 

Lorp Atcar. But surely to oblige us 
immensely, Mr. X., you will consent to give 
just one extra performance of an operation 
which in fact you accomplish three hundred 
and sixty-five times every year without any 
disastrous results! 

Carve. I don’t look at it like that. 
Already, my fellow-citizens, expressing their 
conviction that I was a great artist, have 
buried me in Westminster Abbey, not because 
I was a great artist, but because I left a 
couple of hundred thousand pounds for a 
public object. And now my fellow-citizens, 
here assembled, want me to convince them 
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that lama t artist by taking my collar 
off. I won't doit. I simply will not do it. 

Lorp Atcar (who has moved across to 
Janet). Mrs. X., can you-—— 

JANET (rising to Carve winningly). Now— 
Ilam. You're only laying up trouble for your- 
self, and for me, too! Do please think of the 
trial. You know how shy you are, and how 
you tremble at the mere thought of a witness- 
box. Dearest, to please me! 

CaRVE (curt now for the first time, with a 
flash of resentment). No! 

JANET (after a slight pause; hurt, and 
startled; with absolute conviction, to Lord 
It’s no use. He’s made up 


ay (hotly). Excuse me. You can’t. 
BAG. I have an idea I can. But— 
(hesitates) the fact is, not in the presence of 
ladies. 

Janet. Oh! If that’s all. (Walks away 
in a huff.) 

EsaG (to Janet). My deepest apologies! 

TEXEL. ell, well! t now? 

EsaG (to Carve). You remember Lady 
Alice Rowfant? 


CarVE (taken aback). That doesn’t con- 
cern you. 

Esa (ignoring this answer). Pardon me if 
I speak plainly. You were once aged to 
marry Lady Alice Rowfant. But, a few days 
before your valet died, you changed | per 
mind and left her in the lurch, in Spain. y 
Alice Rowfant is now in England. She has 
been served with a subpoena to give evidence 
at the trial. And if the trial comes on she 
will have to identify you and tell her story 
in court. (Pause.) Are you going to put her 
to this humiliation? (Carve walks about. 
Then he gives a gesture of surrender.) 

Carve. The artist is always beaten! 
(With an abrupt movement he pulls undone 
the bow of his necktie.) 


ANET has been in tears outside, because 
of the mention of Lady Alice Rowfant. 
When she comes in she looks reproachfully 
at her husband, but melts as she watches 
him helplessly struggling with his necktie. 
Janet (To Lord Leonard Alcar, as she ties 
the necktie). Somehow I don’t mind crying 
in front of you, because you’re so nice and 
fatherly. (Affectionately reproachful, to 
Carve). Child! Look how nicely I’ve tied 
it for you (shakes him). Whatever are you 
dreaming about? 


Carve (after glancing in mirror; reflec- 
tively). There’s only one question. Last 
time they buried me in the Abbey. What 


will they do with me next time? 

And as Janet takes his arm while they 
bid adieu to Lord Alcar, the audience 
knows that with his wife by his side, 
“they” will never again annoy Ilam Carve. 
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[Synopsis: The dignified Dalrymple household is awakened one morning, shortly after daybreak, by heart- 
rending screams. There is a rushing below stairs and a medley of voices, while a maid informs the Dalrymple 
sisters that a man has been killed in the library. The body is found in a pool of blood, the doctor is summoned 
for a post-mortem examination, and the police notified. Ghastly evidences of the murder found outside draw 
the party from the room a few moments, and upon their return the body is missing. Exhaustive searching reveals 
evidence of several pair of snowy footprints. Meantime Master Roger Dalrymple a rs, also young Patrick 
Cathcart, a nephew of the —y and several meee reporters, among them Miss Betty Gray, who wins 
Cathcart’s admiration by her keen observations. The Dalrymple sisters, accompanied by Roger and a school 
friend, take a trip to Chicago to rest their nerves. The return train is wrecked and a man found dead. The porter 
informs the ladies, however, that his death was not caused by the accident, and the “~~ of the mysterious “Red 
Hand” are found on his shirt-front. At home they find the newspapers mildly excited by a letter signed “‘Unterri- 
fied Citizen,” and bearing the marks of the “‘Red Hand,” which threatens the “Black Hand” men who have made 
the city unsafe. The Dalrymples have Dr. Remsen, Pat Cathcart and Betty Gray at the house to discuss the turn 
of affairs, and the doctor reveals a puzzling familiarity with the murdered man. As time goes on Betty finds herself 
wondering more and more at Dr. Remsen's intimate knowledge of the Dalrymple murder, and although she attempts 
to dismiss the suspicion, she is startled by the fact that the ““Unterrified Citizen's” letters were written on Dr. 








Remsen’s typewriter, now in the Dalrymples’ library. Betty cannot believe that the doctor is a murderer, but 


she attempts through young Cathcart to learn something of his uncle's mental history. 


The Red Hand next 


intervenes in a strike among the plumbers, and Betty again discovers that the official letters of threat were written 


on the typewriter owned by Doctor Remsen.| 


CHAPTER VIII 
Tue LitrteE Rep Hanp 


HERTAIN came one day in March 

to the Blade office in quest of Betty 

Gray. Perhaps owing to McCabe’s 
softening of attitude to his generous 
employer (who previous to the aforesaid 
generosity had been “one of those bug- 
house amateurs,”’ but was now promoted 
to “a pretty fair sleuth for a beginner’) 
Shertain did not so openly and curtly 
disdain the reporter from the Blade. 

He greeted her now in almost propi- 
tiatory fashion. 

“Say, Miss Gray, I'd like a little heart 
to heart chin with you,’’ said he, smiling. 
“T want to swap theories with you about 
this Red Hand business. Now it’s pretty 
plain we’re up against some slick old 
hands. Subtle, I call them. The city 
has offered a thousand and the Da:rymples 
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five hundred, and Dr. Remsen has offered 
five hundred. It is a fair-sized pile, and, 
of course, we want it. Now it’s more 
sensible, it strikes me, for us to make a 
—well, an arrangement with you before- 
hand. If you'll do the best you can for 
us, give us all the information you can 
get, and let us use it to help ours (which 
is very much more than yours), and put 
us wise to every move you get onto, then 
we'll give you—whether the information 
we get from you really helps us or not, 
we'll give you three hundred cash the 
minute they cash up. What you say? 
Looks fair to me.” 

Betty was genuinely surprised; it was a 
predicament the like of which she had not 
dimly suspected. But her only dilemma 
was how to decline civilly. She couldn’t 
tie her hands and be helpless in order to 
warn her real employer should something 
be discovered of perilous import to him. 
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Innocent she maintained him to herself; 
but secretly she never lost the fear of some 
unknown explanation which would guard 
his honor and his sanity, yet in some wise 
leave him exposed to the law! She con- 
sidered, she thought (in one flashing, wide 
survey of possibilities) of the chance that 
some utter stranger might be guilty and 
she find it out and thus-be in direct line 
of the reward; she could see in that 
lightning-like glare the old Gray porch 
remodeled and the house painted, maybe 
a furnace, and Alfred at Harvard, not 
needing to wait at Randall on the students’ 
table—of course one couldn’t really do 
all those things with the reward, but one 
had to see them all to choose; and it 
seemed like relinquishing them all rather 
than one or two of them! Yet she did not 
dare make suspicious enemies out of those 
whom she might have to outwit at any 
cost! There was not an appreciable pause, 
however, before she shook her head gaily. 
“You see, I’m employed already, but I’ve 
no idea of claiming any of the reward,” 
said she, “and I dare say I may have some 
little that I can give you that will help. 
Have you tried to find the typewriter the 
Unterrified Citizen uses?” 

It was a crafty question because she 
knew that the police had obtained a list 
from the agent of every machine of the 
suspected make which he had sold in the 
two years since its invention. ‘“‘Maybe,”’ 
she continued, “if you could find out the 
names of those in town who have bought 
a Smith-Premier with little type (it was 
that kind) there might be a lead. There 
aren’t so many people using the small 
type machines.”’ 

Shertain exchanged a complacent side 
glance with McCabe, who permitted him- 
self a grin, as the chief responded, “‘De- 
cidedly, Miss Gray, you’re a born detec- 
tive; that idea might be worth a whole 
lot to us—if we hadn’t had it before! 
First thing we got on to all the points of 
that letter sent the Blade and the Age. You 
know there was a fac-simile in the Blade?”’ 

“Yes, surely.”” Betty Gray did not say 
that she had suggested that fac-simile; 
why should she? 

“Well, maybe, you didn’t notice that 
in that letter the n isn’t always the same; 
it is up or down or sidewise—” 
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“Not aligned right, I suppose. I see 
what you mean by it! The letter was out 
of the right way, and probably no other 
of the machines here would have the same 
trouble—I think that was awfully clever 
of you to think up!” 


GRERTAIN dismissed the compliment 

with a wave of his squarely-tipped 
fingers. McCabe grinned -again and 
nodded friendly-wise at Betty. “You 
don’t possibly appreciate all the things 
we have to know in our business, Miss,” 
observed Shertain with his loftiest air, 
“that’s very little. Did you notice also 
that the machine used by that letter 
writer is one of the new makes with the 
type wider apart than the old kind, more 
open face?” 

“What difference—Oh, I see! Of course, 
that narrows the field very much. Well, 
have you spotted the very machine?” 

Shertain cleared his throat. No, they 
had not exactly gone that far; but, under 
one pretext or another, they had examined 
all but two of the machines sold. Most 
of the machines had been sold to offices, 
into which entrance was not difficult. The 
two not yet examined had been sold 
respectively to Dr. Remsen and Miss 
Dalrymple. The latter typewriter, how- 
ever, had been broken and sent out of 
town before the receipt of the letter of 
“Unterrified Citizen’; Miss Myra Wills, 
Miss Dalrymple’s secretary, it happened, 
belonged to the same literary club as 
Mrs. Shertain; it was she who had in- 
formed Mrs. Shertain that she couldn’t 
do some promised copying because Miss 
Dalrymple had only a borrowed machine 
and was afraid to have her work on it 
much—although she let Roger Dalrymple 
copy his school themes on it! Shertain 
had promptly appeared at the Dalrymple 
residence yesterday. Why he did not 
frankly avow his desire to see the type- 
writer was his own secret; possibly such 
a course was not subtle enough. He asked 
Miss Wills to see him—the ladies were 
not in, a fact of which he made sure before 
he visited the house, and he represented 
that he wished to look over the library 
again. 

“T daresay she was very willing to show 
you—there or anywhere else,” said Betty 
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drily. Then she smiled as one who under- 
stood and—admired. 

“Oh, she was willing to tell all she 
knew; she didn’t know we suspected 
anybody there.” 

“And you think the ladies do guess that 
you suspect him?” Betty held her breath 
to bring back the color which she felt 
was ebbing from her cheeks; she smiled 
again as she spoke. 

“What do you think about that, Miss 
Gray?” 

Betty remembered Talleyrand and re- 
plied honestly, “I am all at sea. They did 
believe that you suspected him; but I 
rather fancy they have given up the 
notion.” 

“Well, we haven’t. But we didn’t intend 
to have any warning given. So we waited 
until the ladies had gone to church—Lent 
now, you know—and then we walked in. 
But we wasted our visit; the typewriter 
had been returned to the doctor.” 

“Why not look at it over there?’ said 
Betty. 

“‘We mean to. But you see the Doctor 
has gone out in the country in his auto- 
mobile; won’t be back until Sunday, and 
we’re a bit hurried.” 

“Ask Mr. Catheart—” 

“He drove the machine for his uncle. 
Now, the doctor has been employing 
McCabe and you in this business; you’re 
his agents after a fashion, and I don’t see 
why you can’t take us over and let us 
examine this typewriter.” 

“Why can’t you wait until Sunday? 
The doctor will be glad, no doubt, to show 
you the typewriter.” 

“Well, the main reason is we’ve got on 
to Kuno’s drawing his money out of the 
savings bank, and he went to one of the 
traveling agents and was pumping him 
about passage to Japan; we’ve about sized 
it up that Kuno is arranging to make a 
sneak. Then—we know you're safe, Miss 
Gray, and will keep this to yourself— 
we’ve been looking up those three men 
who slipped away so modestly the night 
of the car murder. Two of them I guess 
are all right, just what they claim to be, 
traveling men who decided to hike back 
to Chicago and make a fresh start. The 
other man is in business in Japan, and 
he has gone back theret” 


“Gracious!” cried Betty Gray. 

“Tell her about Vinol,’’ McCabe put in. 

“Vinol”—Shertain, pleased with the 
visible impression his information had 
made, had a rare impulse toward impru- 
dent frankness, “‘we’ve got a pretty com- 
plete biography of that feller,” he said. 
“He sure had a picturesque history and 
all to his discredit. At one time he was 
arrested in Mexico as a Jap spy; he saved 
his skin by betraying his employers. Now 
Mac and_I are about convinced that this 
Vinol had some sort of dealings with that 
feller who was killed first; can’t say what 
or why, and that Kuno and the other man 
had a hunch from Japan about them and 
killed them both for good, patriotic mo- 
tives according to their lights.” 

“But the letters in the papers, Unterri- 
fied Citizen and all that?” 

“Just punk. Lead us off the trail in a 
perfectly different direction. Pretty slick 
work, J call it!” 


BETTY considered and the thought 
came to her that no harm could come 
to Kuno from an examination which, 
however unpremeditated it might appear, 
really had the stage set beforehand. 

“Your idea is awfully ingenious,”—thus 
she spoke, finally—“awfully; yet 1’m not 
quite convinced. But I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t look at the typewriter—under 
the circumstances. What do you think, 
Mr. McCabe?” 

McCabe was certain that the doctor 
would want them to look into the matter. 

‘Very well, then,” said Betty, “shall we 
go now.” 

At least her attitude had disarmed any 
possible suspicion that she favored Kuno 
unduly. Yet, in fact, at that moment, her 
secret soul was reeling. 

Shertain’s car was at the door; in a few 
minutes Betty was explaining to the 
faithful woman who had been the doctor’s 
housekeeper for years, and who greeted 
her with cordial familiarity, that she 
wanted to see the doctor on business of 
importance. 

When informed that the doctor was 
away, out of town, she granted quite as 
a matter of course Betty’s request to write 
a note tohim. “You better put in a post- 
script,’’ Betty added as she passed through 
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the door, glancing over her shoulder at 
the admiring grin of McCabe. 

McCabe and the Chief followed to- 
gether. The worthy housekeeper uncon- 
sciously smoothed their path by telling 
them “You can write it on the typewriter 
if you like, Miss Gray; it’s come back.” 

But the faces of both men fell as Betty 
wrote. 

The housekeeper left them together, and 
Betty had taken the two letters of Un- 
terrified Citizen to the Blade and the one 
to Buckingham for samples wherewith 
to compare the writing. She wrote to 
the doctor that the Chief and McCabe felt 
it vitally important to examine the type- 
writer; she trusted that he would excuse 
the liberty which she had taken. It was 
better not to put anything more on paper. 
There was more in the same deprecatory 
strain, and while she wrote she felt dismay 
oozing out of the policemen’s uneasy feet 
as they made involuntary motions. “It’s 
the same color ribbon anyhow,” urged 
McCabe. 

“No, it ain’t,” growled the Chief, “I 
know typewriters. That’s a purple ribbon 
and this is purple, too; but one’s a record 
and the other’s a copy ribbon.” 

“Couldn’t they change the type?” Mc- 
Cabe was a Scotchman; it irked him 
cruelly to give up after he had once risked 
an opinion. 

“They'd have to know a lot to do that,” 
said the other man morosely. “I’ve got 
one of those typewriters, different type, 
but visible writing, and if it gets out of 
whack I got to have a man up from the 
office—takes a particular kind of instru- 
ment, too.” 

“Look in the drawer of the desk and see 
if there’s one,” persisted the Scotchman. 
They looked, finding nothing to reward 
their search, neither did they find a scrap 
of paper like the heavy, dull white, smooth- 
surfaced sheet on which Unterrified Citi- 
zen had reproached the town. 


UT McCabe was not ready to let go 

his bull-dog, or perhaps I should say 
his Scotch terrier, hold. “See here,” he 
burst out, “these ain’t the only letters of 
this gang. Not by a jug full. No, sir. 
You and I both of us made sure that 
strike wasn’t smoothed out jest in the 
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papers; can’t we get some of the letters 
written then, jest a few days ago? If 
they have altered them—don’t you see, 
Chief?” 

“Tf?” acceded Shertain with an ironic 
inflection. “Besides, we can’t get them; 
those fellers ain’t going to own up they 
were scared off!” 

“But how would this do?” proposed 
Betty modestly. “We got a letter this very 
day, at the Blade. I guess you saw it, 
didn’t you, Mr. Shertain?” 

Shertain nodded. “You mean the one 
telling them that says now folks could 
see how very easy it was for a few deter- 
mined men who had wealth and courage 
and devotion to the commonwealth to 
straighten out the disgraceful mess made 
by a supine police force—that’s us, Mack! 
Oh, yes, I saw that beauty. And by— 
beg your pardon, Miss Gray, I believe that 
rubbish had the wobbly exactly like this!” 
He smote the open sheet of Unterrified 
Citizen fiercely with his open palm. 

“T believe it had,” Betty offered. She 
spoke in an undecided tone which there 
was no occasion for her using, since, before 
she had submitted the original letter, she 
had carefully copied it on the doctor’s 
typewriter in the Dalrymple library, 
making an errand there to show Myra 
Wills how to use the multigraph (so useful 
in notices sent to a large society), and while 
Myra—in the next room, where the light 
was so much better, was reeling off the 
copies and addressing them by hand, 
Betty’s crochet needle had done its work— 
and undone it. 

“T’m sure you can get that letter either 
from our office or the Age,” said Betty, 


-who knew perfectly well that the Age 


had been slighted by the Red Hand as 
regards this last note. Had not the entire 
city force gloated over the fact? “Why not 
go get it now?” 

Even with the letter before him, with 
the familiar erratic » and the high-should- 
ered comma, McCabe would not yield, but 
he retreated. “Maybe ’tain’t the type- 
writer, but it may be the man, all the same!” 
he said doggedly. “Say, this ain’t on the 
same paper as t’others. Wonder if there’s 
any paper like this in the drawer!” 

“It’s the commonest kind of typewriter 
paper,” jeered the Chief, “and if it were 
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like the paper wouldn’t prove anything. 
But go on back if you want to.” 

McCabe did want to. Betty won his 
gratitude by saying you never knew when 
a really valuable clue would turn up after 
you had just about stopped hoping! They 
pretended a missing paper had brought 
them back. McCabe chivalrously saved 
Betty’s conscience. Sam Cary was skating 
on the cement sidewalk with his roller 
skates. He offered, very civilly, to go 
up in their stead. Betty turned when they 
were back in the room and peered out 
of the window. Sam stood on the sidewalk 
below, staring up at the window with so 
alert and eager an expression, a look so 
absolutely unlike his ordinary diffident 
and sluggish aspect that Betty was 
startled. Then she smiled to herself, 
remembering Roger’s tales of Sam’s prodi- 
gies of divination. ‘Unless I am mis- 
taken,” thought Betty, “Sam is doing a 
little sleuth stunt of his own.” No paper 
such as he sought was found. McCabe 
was sullen with disappointment; he 
stalked out, and Betty followed him to 
the car. As he passed Sam he called, 
“Did Kuno bring over that typewriter?” 

Sam wore his usual mask of carelessness 
again, but he flushed and his brows met. 
There was no disguise about Sam’s sym- 
pathies. ‘He did not,’’ he replied sharply. 
“Roger Dalrymple and I brought it over 
ourselves. And we were careful, too!” 

“Better be,” was the enigmatic retort 
as McCabe helped Betty into the car. He 
was disgusted, but he was not a whit 
changed by his experience. Betty felt 
sorry for him. She was very gentle all 
the way back to the Chief and the office. 

“Typewriter or no typewriter,”’ were his 
parting words, “I put it up to that Jap. 
It’s the only theory we’ve uncorked yet 
that is probable as well as possible. All 
the others are bum!” 

“T think so, too,” said Betty. 

She went home shortly after, little 
expecting a fresh shock to her nerves. 
Nevertheless it came. She mounted the 
stairs and safe in her own tiny chamber 
she threw herself into a low chair with a 
sensation of weary relief. 

“Women,” moralized Betty sadly, ‘are 
certainly unprincipled! Look at me today! 
I’m ashamed to look myself in the glass. 
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But I have to—to do my hair! 
on my shoes first.” 


Tl put 
It was in changing 
her shoes she received the shock. She 
found her slippers and removed her stout 
walking shoes, noting how worn they 
looked and wondering if she had the right 


to buy a new pair. “I’m sure there’s a 
big hole in both,” she sighed as she turned 
a shoe over. It did not clatter to the floor, 
but the hand that held it trembled, for 
there on the sole, distinctly relieved against 
the worn brown, was a small red hand! 


CHAPTER IX 


ETTY sat a few moments, staring 
blankly at the sole of her shoe. After 
a while she sighed. “It is the worst 
puzzle,” she muttered. It was. She knew 
perfectly that the little red hand at which 
she looked with a personal malevolence 
had been trodden on by her and thus 
affixed to her heel, within the last hour. 
She had feared the slippery sidewalks and, 
having forgotten her rubbers that very 
morning, just before she made her last 
trip to Dr. Remsen’s, she had providently 
scratched her soles to roughen them. Had 
there been any glaring red hand glued to 
either of them, then, she could not have 
failed to notice it; neither could she have 
picked up the sinister red warning in the 
passage across the sidewalk to the car from 
the office door because on account of the 
thin mask of ice everywhere, that March 
day, she was scanning her path; and at 
Dr. Remsen’s the car went under the 
porte-cochere; and there was but a step 
to the door; moreover she recalled dis- 
tinctly that she had glanced out of the 
limousine window over the landing. Then 
—? She must have trodden on that red 
hand in Dr. Remsen’s house. She could 
not escape that conclusion. But she looked 
up defiantly and said inaudibly: “I don’t 
care. Somebody else must have brought 
it. I’m only sure of one thing, and that is, 
Dr. Remsen didn’t murder anybody.” ’ 
Nevertheless she sighed again as she 
rapidly made her simple evening toilet. 
When it was completed she stood at the 
window for a moment, watching the quiet 
street. it was one of the side residence 


streets, shaded with tall elms beautiful 
even in their skeleton winter tracery. 
When the Grays built the big, square, old- 
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fashioned mansion with its Grecian temple 
facade, the street had been the fashionable 
quarter of the town; but now, fashion was 
slowly receding like a spent tide; “high- 
class boarding houses,” apartment hotels 
and shops of the more special and genteeler 
sort were the successors of the houses of 
the town gentry; only at the far corner 
in its shady, trimly kept great yard which 
occupied an entire block, did the great, 
ugly, splendid brown stone and brick 
edifice of the richest man of the town still 
defy the upward march of trade. The 
richest man was not only comparatively 
rich, his wealth was of a size to have made 
him notable anywhere. He had inherited 
a great fortune which he had vastly in- 
creased, being a man of daring imagination 
and amazing industry, one of the first in 
the country to perceive the possibilities 
of combination. Jacob Wendell, in spite 
of his wealth, was a popular citizen. He 
paid liberal wages; he contrived to keep 
in touch with his workingmen; he had 
built a great number of very honestly 
constructed and commodious houses which 
he sold to people of small means on merci- 
ful terms. They were not as ugly as one 
might have expected from his own palace, 
and they were planned with extraordinary 
skill to give the most convenience and 
comfort for the least possible cost. But 
as for the house, it really represented not 
Jacob Wendell’s Harvard and Europe 
educated taste, but the taste of his mother 
whose own taste (like herself) was of robust 
but primitive fibre. Mrs. Wendell (she 
was not Mrs. Wendell senior, for Jacob 
Wendell was a widower of long standing; 
and she firmly declined to be called Madam 
Wendell), Mrs. Wendell, than, had been 
reared to riches during the epoch of sad- 
ness, known as the “mansard age.’’ Before 
that time, Jacob Wendell, the First, had 
prospered in a modest way, and they abode 
contentedly in an inconspicuous brown 
“frame house” with two ells and a narrow 
scroll saw-decked piazza. During the late 
seventies and the eighties of the last cen- 
tury Mrs. Wendell put on culture accord- 
ingly to her lights. To her it was not a 
pleasure but a duty, it was requirement of 
wealth just as “being good to the poor”’— 
her generation did not call it “social 
service”—or subscribing liberally to all 
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the necessities of the church or the town; 
or giving a “tea-party” to every visiting 
stranger, or dressing with proper elegance 
and decorum. All her life long, Mrs. 
Wendell had tried to do her duty, and she 
did not flinch now; Jacob Wendell, who 
believed in his wife and had but slight 
regard for architects, left everything to 
her, and she summoned an architect 
famous in his evil day, and a master builder 
of the town so staunch and honest of work 
and sleeplessly vigilant that the house 
was good for a century. Great was her 
pride therein, nor did she ever recant it. 
And while her son was a connoisseur in 
art, and priceless pictures hung in .the 
“gallery” which he added, he neither 
changed a line in the old house nor was 
ever known to utter a word of criticism 
or apology, for which the Dalrymple 
sisters always respected him. 


N the old yard, therefore, the old house 

remained. Through its great gateway, 
the sleek black horses and the shining 
carriages to which Mrs. Wendell still 
clung, in a day of horseless locomotion, 
passed as regularly as her young grand- 
daughter’s electric brougham or her son’s 
glittering cars. 

She was a kindly woman, unspoiled and 
simple, thoughtful of little courtesies and 
wise as well as generous, and now, when 
she was made a prisoner in the house by 
a cruel disease likely to be fatal, the whole 
town felt sympathy. Dr. Remsen, her 
physician, had tried an experiment in 
the treatment from which he hoped more 
than the patient, who bore her hard fate 
with a courage put to use in many tests. 
“A woman,” said she once to Mrs. Gray, 
“who has had six children, and lost four 
of them, and their father, isn’t going to 
whimper because the Lord has called her 
to meet them—even if the way isn’t the 
easiest!” 

Betty Gray never passed the house 
without looking unconsciously at Mrs. 
Wendell’s window and feeling a moving 
of the heart. At this moment, glancing 
obliquely across the street she could see 
that daintily curtained window; and as 
always there was a vase of spring flowers 
brilliantly silhouetted against the soft 
white of the curtain fall. Betty’s eyes 
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dimmed with the surprised pity of youth 
for pain and decay. “Ah, how must it 
feel to be chained and have death creeping 
upon you like a wild cat?” she thought, 
“yet she lies there and makes little jokes 
and remembers mother always liked her 
caramel cake, and tells the cook every de- 
tail, and sends it to mother on her birth- 
day with that beautiful, wonderful lace! 
What a sport she is!” 

As it proved, Betty was absolutely cor- 
rect. She looked with melancholy interest 
at the house. Little Phil Wendell and his 
governess ran down the stone steps, Phil 
racing ahead and pulling the young Eng- 
lishwoman by the hand. Betty could see 
his laughing little face with the yellow hair 
blown about it; the governess, too, was 
smiling. Did she hear that detonating 
crackle first, or first see both the figures 
plunge off the steps and lie in a horrible, 
red-smeared crumple on the gray-green 
lawn? She didn’t know; she ran, hatless 
and coatless, as fast as she could toward 
the house, and she felt rather than saw 
the huge, black, jagged hole blown in the 
brick arch and the door. There had not 
been a human being in sight when she first 
looked; but now, as if they had sprung 
from the ground, the street was full of 
people. Most were hatless like herself. 
They ran, shouting; a woman shrieked; 
a boy screamed “Fire!’’ and another boy 
cried out that it was a bomb. 

Betty outstripped them all. She was 
the first to lift the child. To her inexpres- 
sible relief he had merely been scratched 
by a stray brick and shaken by his fall. 
The young woman had a cut on her head 
and her nose was bleeding profusely, 
flecking her gray clothes and the child’s 
white blouse in a ghastly fashion. Already 
the ruined doorway was full of panic- 
stricken servants. A nurse in white came 
running from the kitchen, with a pale face. 
If it were her intention to prevent her 
patient leaving her room, she was too late. 
for Mrs. Wendell was descending the stairs, 
slowly and with care, the calmest of them 
all. 

Betty did not see her at first; she ran 
to the smoking wreck of a clock and a box, 
lying just outside the door; in the same 
breath she sent a housemaid to the tele- 
phone for the doctor and the police, and 
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called the butler to bring a pail of water. 
She pointed to a little wreath of smoke 
coming through a wrecked window. 

“And you,” said she to the nurse, “would 
better go tell Mrs. Wendell no special harm 
has been done” — 

“Mrs. Wendell can see that for herself,” 
said a auiet voice, “throw that water on 
the curtains, Fox. Here, pettie, don’t 
cry, Miss Mowbray’s only got a nosebleed 
—you’d better stick a bit of ice up Miss 
Mowbray’s nose, Miss Hollins, I’m all 
right. For the land’s sake, Betty Gray, 
don’t fool with that bomb!” 


B® TY gasped between amazement and 
admiration. She didn’t venture to offer 
so much as an arm to the intrepid old lady 
who stood in her wrapper and shawl, prod- 
ding the remains of the cloak with a slip- 
pered foot. “It is a bomb, then, isn’t it?” 
Betty murmured. 

“Of course. And now I know I wasn’t 
mistaken; there was something on Jacob 
Wendell’s mind! He wouldn’t tell me. 
Thought 1 would be worried, I guess. 
Now, Betty, I advise you, right here and 
now, when you’re dealing with anybody 
who ain’t a coward, be frank with them; 
it’s safer. Have you sent for the police?” 

Betty told her that Frieda had sum- 
moned both the police and the doctor. 

Mrs. Wendell had drawn the little figure 
of her grandson close to her, leaving the 
bomb and the charred remnant of the cur- 
tains to the crowd which had gathered. 
The boy, Betty and she were on one side 
of the lawn. The nurse had taken the 
governess into the house for her ministra- 
tions. Fox had brought a chair, and Betty 
had secured a rug and a shawl for the in- 
valid; but she would not go back to her 
room or even the house. She told Betty 
her reason in a whisper while the girl was 
adjusting the wraps. 

“My dear, I want to see all the crowd 
that gets here, for the next half hour. 
Perhaps there will not be anybody who 
had anything to do with that explosion— 
but perhaps there will be! Anyhow, I 
want to stay.” 

She stayed. And it was she who first 
called Betty’s attention to a queer stain 
on the threshold. It was the custom in 
that exemplary stronghold of olden-time 
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neatness to keep an orderly procession 
of drugget mats from the walks to the 
doors, during the muddy season of spring. 
One of these mats, lying just at the head 
of the steps to the cement foot-walk, had 
been jostled to one side, either by the 
explosion or by the hurried feet of the spec- 
tators. Just beneath this mat was re- 
vealed a gleam of red. Mrs. Wendell 
pointed it out to Betty who, apparently 
without aim, walked over to it, and pushed 
the rug aside for the merest second and then 
back again, while she seemed only inter- 
ested in the burned window curtains. 

Then she went back to Mrs. Wendell 
and the boy. ‘“Here’s Miss Mowbray 
back again, Phil,” she cried cheerfully, 
“all right again’; and she lifted the child 
to the ground. Mrs. Wendell’s steady 
eyes questioned her. The boy was pouring 
out a flood of sympathetic childish ques- 
tions to the governess. Betty said in a 
tone for the grandmother’s ear and no 
other: “There is a big red hand painted 
on the floor of the porch under that mat. 
Now you see that J am frank.” 

The old lady nodded. “That is where 
you show your father’s good sense, Betty 
Gray,” said she. “I guess I’m not surprised 
so dreadful much, either. Isn’t that the 
Chief of Police’s car, now, down the street?” 

“And that’s Dr. Remsen’s car turning 
the corner,” cried Betty. 

Mrs. Wendell rose, saying calmly, 
“Bring Phil into the house, Miss Mow- 
bray, I think we may go now. I’ve seen 
all I wish out here.” 

But before she walked into the house, 
leaning very lightly on Fox’s strong arm, 
she swept a single wide, shrewd glance 
over the motley assemblage which by now 
had gathered in the yard. 


CHAPTER X 


T= Dalrymple sisters sat together in a 
cosy parlor upstairs which Anne Dal- 
rymple called her den. Being an especially 
bright and cheerful room with old-fashioned 
wing chairs and Sheraton cane aimchairs 
and a wide lounge in gay English chintz 
whereon gay parrots fluttered above gayer 
roses (the same chintz decking windows 
and wing chairs), the appellation would 
not stick; everybody in the household 
called it “the parrot parlor.” Even Mrs. 
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Anne herself occasionally forgot, and her 
tongue slipped into the others’ name 

Mrs. Anne at this moment was sitting 
before the open fire, a newspaper in hand; 
in point of fact, she was reading to Elinor 
Betty Gray’s “story” of the Wendell bomb 
in the evening Blade. 

“What can have been the motive of 
this brutal and cruel action?” Anne con- 
tinued. “Unhappily, it is obscure, but not 
so obscure as the previous actions of this 
extraordinary menace to order in our 
community. Hitherto the Red Hand 
has acted with a bewildering absence of 
selfish motive. This mysterious body of 
assassins pretended to be patriots; to all 
appearance there was no incentive of greed 
or graft in their deadly work. Those 
whom they pursued were distinctly more 
than undesirable citizens; they were 
dangerous and evil creatures! The Red 
Hand gave them a chance to escape; it 
demanded some measure of reparation to 
their victims. but never one penny of 
tribute to itself. For a month the entire 
town has been locking its doors and keeping 
inside the house after dark—at least so 
the theater managers say—against a band 
of ruthless civic reformers who were clean- 
ing up the town! Beyond question, this 
astounding virtue has been the most 
baffling feature of the whole baffling case. 
Now they fancy they perceive a chink of 
daylight through the impasse—that is, with 
regard to motive; to most of us the iden- 
tity of the criminals is as much in the 
dark as ever. The Red Hand, according 
to the police hypothesis, was simply making 
its terrible reputation before; mow that 
everybody is scared stiff by it, it will claim 
the big loot which it had in mind from 
the beginning. 

“The police have reason to believe that 
during the last week—in spite of the inti- 
mation by the Red Hand spokesman who 
signs himself (or herself) ‘Unterrified 
Citizen,’ that the Red Hand’s work was 
done—warning letters with the signature 
of the bloody hand have been sent, not to 
loan sharks or desperadoes, but to our 
most wealthy and influential citizens. 
These letters demanded blackmail of sums 
from five to twenty-five thousand dollars, 
which must be brought to a lonely rendez- 
vous outside the city by night. Ingenious 
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precautions were taken to prevent inter- 
ference by the police. One man, at least, 
was not to be bullied out of his money; 
a man, too, who is most generous with it 
under proper conditions. He carried his 
threatening letters to the police, and under 
their advice made the required journey 
to a bleak field outside the town. He de- 
posited the fake package, accofding to 
directions. 
although the police waited in their hiding 
place for the entire night. When they 
finally went to the place where the money 
had been deposited, they found a note 
addressed to ‘The Man who Tried to 
Fool with Us.’ lt was not typewritten, 
but printed, the letters being large black 
letters cut out of some circular and pasted 
on a sheet of ordinary typewriter paper. 
The note said, ‘You will be sorry you tried 
to cheat the Red Hand. There will be 
only One Warning given you. If you do 
not obey the note which will be sent you, 
and keep its contents fo yourself, your folks 
will never know how you got killed. This 
was signed UNTERRIIED CITIZEN. 

“The next day the man who was threat- 
ened, Mr. jacob Wendell, received his 
‘warning.’ It has been described. It is for 
the citizens of this town to decice whether 
they will submit to have this lawless gang 
of freebooters loot and blackmail and 
murder at will. Those who believe that 
law-abiding, Cecent citizens own this town 
and not the Red Hand should attend the 
public meeting called at the Opera House 
this evening. 

“It is fyll time to act!” 

“Well, I should say it was!’ commented 
Anne, with indignation. 

Elinor drew a long, unexpected sigh, and 
her sisver’s sudden, keen scrutiny brought 
back the vision of worried eyes and a face 
that was wan in the firelight. 

“I’m going myself to that meeting.” 
Anne announced. “Heaven knows I’m 
not a shrieking suffragette nor a_brick- 
thrower for woman’s rights; I don’t even 
know what they are; but l’m a taxpayer 
and a property owner, and | don t propose 
to be blown up! It was bad enough to 
have them messing up our library and our 
garage with their horrid old murdered 
man; but bombs are worse. You know 
I always did suspect this ‘uplift’ move- 





But no one came to take it, . 
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ment. Yes, I’m going to the meeting and 
I’m going to subscribe to a fund to sup- 
press these uplifters if a fund is proposed. 
The high price of living in this town is 
going up tremendously; but I rather want 
to live if it does cost money; and I’d like 
to see the unravelling of this mystery— 
Elinor, you must have caught cold, you're 
shivering!”’ 

Miss Elinor was shivering, yet the ther- 
mometer said 71 degrees, as Miss Elinor 
admitted herself. 

“Maybe I’ve a little cold,” she confessed, 
“one is always catching cold in éarly spring. 
But 1 don’t think it bad enough to prevent 
me going to the meeting—” 

“1 do.” Anne, like all especially sane 
and sensible persons, had one unreason- 
able sensitive dread; two of the Dal- 
rymple aunts had died of tuberculosis, 
then called consumption, and neither 
Roger nor Elinor could have a cold that 
she wasn’t in a mild panic. “I'll send over 
to Mrs. Gray and take Betty and her. 
You would better drink a hot toddy and 
take some quinine and go to bed and not 
get up tomorrow morning.’ 

“Dear me,” said Elinor lightly, “‘it’s 
not so bad as that; 1’m really not sure 
that I have caught cold! Is Roger going 
with you?” 

“Certainly not. Boys are not allowed. 
I’m glad they had the sense to say so. 
But Roger and Sam Cary and Page Wil- 
liams are very disgusted patriots, indeed. 
How ‘Jo they expect them to grow up and 
be interested in public affairs if they 
won’t let them go to meetings? The three 
of them are sputtering away, this minute, 
in the billiard room.” 

“| think I’ll send them up some ginger 
ale and Lady Baltimore cake,” said Elinor, 
who could not have a male being under 
her roof for fifteen minutes without longing 
to feed him. 

“Well, Radcliffe, has given them fudge 
and Page brought over a new kind of 
cracker-jack; but boys seem to have a 
limitless digestion as well as appetite. You 
might have them down and play bridge.” 


UT although Miss Elinor laughed ap- 
provingly at the suggestion, after Mes. 
Dalrymple had departed she made no mo- 
tion to summon the boys. Walking to the 
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north window she looked out on the drive- 
way and the street. She watched the great, 
glittering limousine swing out from the 
lights of the porte cochere into the jimmer 
street. She could see distinctly Kuno’s 
meager figure leaning backward, one arm 
over the wheel, his dark, oriental features 
as impassive as if he had been a jade god. 
“Poor Kuno,” she murmured. She sighed 
again, heavily. Almost she wrung her hands. 

Then she began to pace the floor. Her 
face changed from one mood of painful 
groping of thought to another. Little, 
detached phrases rose to her lips, only to 
be pronounced inaudibly. Even her walk 
she guarded, stepping noiselessly from one 
rug to another. Every window shade she 
lowered. One might suppose that she 
feared some witness to her furtive suffering. 

But all the while her face was harjening 
as a face hardens under the compulsion 
of a pitiless resolution. “There is no other 
way,” this time the words spoke them- 
selves, although in a whisper—“not for a 
decent woman!”’ 

She started violently at a rap on the door; 
yet she knew Radcliffe’s rap by heart. And 
it was Radcliffe’s respectable New England 
presence which she beheld in the doorway. 
Radcliffe was a devoted reader of Gabo- 
riau, Doyle, Anna Katherine Green and 
all the newer workers of detective marvels 
in fiction. She had tried by turns the 
methods of the famous Frenchman, of 
the more famous Englishman, of Mrs. 
Green's limping, elderly, unerring sleuth, 
of Miss Rinehart’s gifted amateurs, and 
of the scientific Chester Kent; yet none 
of them, as she confessed to Simmons, 
the only official detective of her acquaint- 
ance, had brought her to any tangible 
conclusion. Under the circumstances, 
she felt that the only course for a loyal 
friend of the house was to keep her eyes 
and ears open, and to look like a graven 
image. Kuno’s erpression was her ideal. 
She copied it with more or less success. 
But, this evening, her face bore a visibly 
startled look. One can’t be sure of such 
things at night, by electric light, and the 
less so, when one’s own nerves are twang- 
ing; but Miss Elinor could have sworn that 
Radcliffe was pale. 
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“What’s the matter, Radcliffe? 
exclaimed involuntarily. 

“Nothing, ma’am,” returned Radcliffe. 
“‘] just came up to tell you Dr. Remsen’s 
downstairs and may he come up?” 

Elinor told the doctor later that evening 
that he was almost an answer to prayer; 
to Radcliffe she merely said: “Why, yes, 
if he doesn’t mind. Tell him my sister 
thinks I have a cold.” She smiled over the 
words, sure that her guile would not be 
discovered by Radcliffe, although it was 
such near kin to the doings of her own 
New England conscience. With the 
thought, she looked affectionately at the 
faithful companion of so many years; 
and at this look, most unexpectedly, Rad- 
cliffe’s chin trembled. Instantly she be- 
came more stoical of aspect than before. 

Miss Elinor laid her hand on a rigid 
shoulder. “We have been together in 
fair and foul weather a good many years,” 
she said gently, “You know by now that 
people are sometimes cruel when they are 
trying to be kind?” 

“That’s true enough, Miss Elinor,” said 
Radcliffe stiffly. 

“In a—in a puzzling situation like this 
we're going through now,”—there was 
appeal in Miss Elinor’s eyes, while her 
voice was quiet—‘“the only surely kind 
thing is to be frank about everything.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I guess that’s so,” re- 
sponded Radcliffe in her most neutral of 
tones. “Ain’t the doctor saying some- 
thing?” 

The doctor was asking could he come 
up, and Miss Elinor bade him come. But 
ere Radcliffe could slip away she said, 
“and after he is gone, please come back, 
Radcliffe.” 

Was it her fancy, or did the doctor’s 
step, usually so firm and light, lag a little? 
“) wonder what he will think,” she was 
thinking, “but whatever it is, 1 must tell 
him!” 

And the instant he had ceased speaking 
his own greeting she said, ‘‘l’m very glad, 
l’m especially glad you came. I have 
something which | think I ought to tell 
you.” 

The doctor’s smile faded. “And I 
have something to tell you,” he said. 


she 


( To be continued ) 
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T was the day before Christmas. 

Outside the snow was falling thick and 

fast, and the wind was whirling it into 
drifts along the fences. Grandmother 
Waite stood at the window of the old 
house on the hill that had been her home 
for a good many years, and looked out into 
the storm with a pitiful sadness in her 
wrinkled old face. 

“T’morrer’s Christmas,” she said to 
herself as she shivered in the cold wind 
that blew in through the broken panes. 
“Chris’mas, an’ they’re goin’ to turn us 
out of house an’ home, Rover.” This to 
the old dog who had followed her to the 
window. “It don’t look much like home, 
does it, Rover, but it’s all the place we’ve 
got to call so, an we’ve lived here so long 
that we’ve got kind o’ ’tached to it, hain’t 
we? Dear me! To think I’m eighty past, 
an’ jest ready to step into the grave, an’ 
they can’t let me die in peace! It’s a 
hard world for old folks, Rover, ’specshly 
when they’re poor, an’ hain’t got any 
friends to look out for ’em, like us.” 

Grandmother Waite turned away from 
the window and sat down by the broken 
old stove, through whose cracks a smolder- 
ing fire sent out a feeble warmth. Rover 
came and laid his head on her knee, and 
looked up into her face, as if to say, “It 
may be a hard world, but you aren’t quite 
without friends—you’ve got me yet.” 

Grandmother Waite patted the dog’s 
head lovingly. 

“Tf they’d only let us stay here I wouldn’t 
complain,” she said, as she stroked the dog’s 
shaggy head. “When one’s eighty past, 
the end can’t be fur off. But they said 
I'd got to go. They talked as if they 
was doin’ it out o’ kindness. ’Tain’t safe 


fer an ol’ woman to stay here alone,’ they 
said. ‘You'll be better off there. Job 
Green’s a distant relation, an’ he’ll take 
good care o’ ye.’ But I don’t want to go 
there. Job Green don’t want me. He’s 
known, all along, what a hard time I’ve 
had to get along, an’ he hain’t never be’n 
nigh me. But he’s afraid the town’s goin’ 
to do somethin’ about it, an’ he don’t want 
it said a relation o’ his is on the town, so 
he’s offered to take me. They needn’t 
worry about me. I’ve arnt my livin’ by 
knittin’, an’ I can do it yet, if they’ll let 
me alone. But I don’t see how I’m a-goin’ 
to help myself. They said he’d be over 
after me bright an’ early in the mornin,’ 
an’ I s’pose we’ll have to go.” 

The dog whined out his sympathy and 
licked the trembling old hands that 
caressed him. 

“You love me, don’t you, Rover?” she 
whispered, breaking down suddenly. 
“You've be’n better to me than them I 
tho’t I could depend on. We've lived to- 
gether many years, an’ we’ll stay by each 
other to the last. Whatever else they do, 
we won’t let ’em part us, will we, Rover?” 

There was a knock at the door. 

Grandmother Waite wiped her eyes 
hastily on her apron and went to admit 
her visitor. 

“How d’ye do, Gran’ma?” said the 
woman, who came into the room. “We 
was a-goin’ by—goin’ over to Greensboro 
to spend Chris’mas with daughter Ellen— 
an’ I says to father, ‘I’m a-goin’ to run in 
an’ say good-by to Gran’ma Waite, for 
she’ll be gone when we get back, an’ mebby 
it’ll be quite a spell ‘fore I git to see her 
ag’in. You're calcilatin’ to go in the 
mornin’, I s’pose?”’ 
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“T s’pose I’ll have to,” answered Grand- 
mother Waite, with a quiver of her lip. 
“But I tell ye, Mis’ Holdredge, it comes 
hard.” 

“T wouldn’t wonder,” said Mrs. Hol- 
dredge. “It must, seein’s you’ve be’n 
here so long. But ’taint right fer you to 
stay here alone, at your age. Somethin’ 
might happen, any time. Job Green’s able 
to take good care of ye, an’ he o’t to, seein’s 
all he’s got come from your folks by his 
marryin’ ’Tildy. ‘I hope you'll have a 
real good home, an’ take things easy. 
You mus’ come over next summer, an’ 
visit ‘round ’mong the ol’ neighbors. 
We'll all be dretful glad to see ye. There 
—father’s callin’, an’ I'll have to go. 
Well, good-bye to ye, Gran’ma,” and Mrs. 
Holdredge shook hands with the old 
woman, who could not trust herself to 


She followed her old neighbor to the door 
with tears trickling down her furrowed 
cheeks, and stood there, and watched the 
sleigh out of sight. Then she went back 
to her seat by the stove, and Rover came 
and laid down beside her chair. 


IRESENTLY there was another knock 

at the door. 

“I wonder who’t is now?” thought 
Grandmother Waite, as she went to 
admit the new visitor, who was a man 
in a great fur coat, with a cap pulled down 
over his ears. 

“How are ye?” he said, as he stamped 
the snow from his feet. ‘“‘Don’t know me, 
do ye? Well, I don’t wonder, I’m bundled 
up so. I sh’d think, tho, ye o’t to tell 
me by my voice.” 

“Tt ain’t Job Green, is it?” asked Grand- 
mother Waite. 

“That’s jest who’t is,” was the reply. 
“T reckon ye wan’t lookin’ fer me till 
termorrer. But I wanted to see a man over 
to Greensboro’ "bout some cows he’s got 
to sell, an’ I tho’t I’d drive over there 
today, an’ stop an’ get ye in the mornin’, 
on my Way home. Have yer traps packed 
an’ be ready "bout ten o’clock. I s’pose 
ye hain’t got much to bother with?” with 
a glance about the poor little room. 

“There ain’t much, ‘ceptin’ me an’ 
Rover,” the old woman answered quietly. 

“T hope ye don’t count on takin’ that 
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dog along with ye,” said Job Green. “I 
wouldn’t have him ’round my place if 
ye paid me high fer it. I hain’t no use fer 
dogs. You'll have to get red of him 
someway.” 

“Oh, I can’t let Rover go!” cried Grand- 
mother Waite, turning pale. “I can’t! 
He b’longed to Sarah’s boy that died, an’ 
I set by him as much’s I would by a person. 
I can’t go unless he does. I won't!” she 
cried, with sudden energy aroused by the 
fear of losing her old friend. 

“But you'll have to,” said Job Green, 
in a tone that meant that his will was to 
be her law. “If you don’t want to leave 
him to take care of himself, you can have 
him shot.’ 

“Shot!” 

Grandmother Waite sank down on the 
floor by her old friend and put her arms 
about his neck and hid her face in his 
shaggy coat, while great sobs shook her 
from head to feet. 

“T don’t see the sense 0’ yer takin’ on so,” 
said Job Green harshly. “He’s nothin’ 
but a dog, an’ I won’t be bothered with 
him.” 

“Nothin’ but a dog, mebby,” sobbed the 
poor old woman, “but sometimes dogs 
ate better frien’s to us than folks be. I 
can’t part with him.” 

“Well, I ain’t a-goin’ to argy the matter 
with ye,” said the man unfeelingly, “but 
the dog can’t go to my place, an’ that 
settles it. I'll take you, jest as I ’greed 
to, but I won’t have him. I’m a-goin’ now, 
an’ you can think it over twixt now an’ 
the time I come back. I hope you’ll look 
at it sensible, an’ make up yer mind to get 
red of him. Shootin’s a good way, fer it’s 
quick an’ easy, an’ I’ve got somethin’ in 
pocket to do it with. Be ready by ten,” 
and Job Green was gone. 

Grandmother Waite sat down by the 
stove again, with a strange, tense look 
in her face. Rover came and laid down 
at her feet. The two old friends were very 
quiet for a long time. 

“Oh, to think they want to have ye 
shot!” she cried out at last, getting down 
on her knees and putting her arms about 
the dog’s neck. “I'll die first! They 
shan’t part us, Rover.” 

Rover whined, as if he understood her, 
and put his nose against her face. 
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“T know what I’m a-goin’ to do!’ she 
cried, with a sudden energy that seemed 
to make a younger woman of her. “I’m 
a-goin’ to the poor-house. I ust to think 
I’d ruther die than go there, but one can’t 
die jest because they want to. I don’t 
b’leeve they’ll refuse to let me keep you 
there, Rover. It don’t seem’s ef they 
could, when I tell ’em what a friend you’ve 
be’n to me, an’ how you b’longed to Sarah’s 
boy that died. I can do enough work to 
pay fer yer keepin’ if they’ll on’y give me 
a chance.” 

The night was beginning to close in. 
The snow was no longer falling. In the 
west a long streak of yellow showed where 
the sun was setting as Grandmother 
Waite went to the window and looked 
out. 

“We'll wait till it gets so late we won’t 
be likely to meet a’body, an’ then we’ll 
start,” she said to Rover. “Ef we met 
folks, like’s not they’d make us come 
back when they found out where we was 
bound fer.” 

She got out the old black and white 
plaid shawl that had done duty for a score 
of years, and her-brown woolen hood, and 
the leggins Mrs. Peasley had given her a 
year ago last Christmas, and laid them 
on the table. Then she filled the stove 
with wood and put the teakettle over the 
fire. 

“We'll eat somethin’ ‘'fore we start, 
fer we’ve got a good long ways to go,” 
she said to the dog, “an’ ’twouldn’t do 
to set out on an empty stummick.” 

She made her a cup of tea and ate some 
bread, while Rover munched at the crusts 
she gave him with evident relish. 

“T’d share my last mo’sel with ye, old 
friend,’’ she said, stooping down to pat 
his head. Rover thumped the floor with 
his tail as if he felt better able to express 
his friendship in that way than in any 
other. 

“T guess it’s gettin’ "bout time to start,” 
she said, by and by. She put on her shawl 
and hood with a nervous eagerness that 
told how excited she was over her under- 
taking. 


“Come, Rover, we'll be goin’.’’ She 


gave one more look about the place before 
she left it forever. 
“Tt’s a poor place,” she said with a 
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quivering lip, and a break in her voice. 
“But it’s be’n home to us, after all.” 

Then the comrades went out into the 
night. 

The snow was half knee deep in many 
places, and the poor old creature found it 
hard work to struggle through it. Here 
and there the wind had blown the roads 
almost bare, and when she came to such 
spots, where it was easier walking, she got 
back a little breath. 

“I don’t quite seem to remember how 
fur ’tis to the poor-house,”’ she said to her 
companion as he trudged along at her side, 
“but it’s a good long ways, an’ I shouldn’t 
wonder ef I was all tuckered out when I 
get there. It’s resky fer an’ ol’ woman 
like me to start off on such a tramp, but 
—I won’t go to Job Green’s if I can’t take 
you, Rover,” with a pat for the animal’s 
shaggy head. ‘We've be’n frien’s too long 
to be sep’rated now.” More than once 
she said this as they went on their journey, 
and each time the dog would lick her hand 
and look up into her face with a look that 
said as plainly as words could, “I’m a dog, 
but I’m a friend to be trusted. You can 
depend on me.” 


BY and by Grandmother Waite began to 
realize that she was getting very tired. 
Her limbs shook under her every time she 
paused to take breath. 

“T don’t know ’s I’m goin’ to hold out 
to get there,” she said wearily. “But if I 
die by the roadside I’ll have my best friend 
by me.” 

The two old comrades struggled on a 
little way further. Then, all at once, Grand- 
mother Waite sank down in the snow as if 
all strength had suddenly left her. 

“I’m givin’ out,” she moaned. “I guess 
it’s purty nigh the end, ferme. But you'll 
stay by me, won’t you, Rover?” 

“To the very last,’’ Rover answered in a 
whine that she understood perfectly. 

She saw something ahead that looked 
like a great rock to her blurred eyes. 

“If I c’n get to it mebby itjl help to 
keep the wind off,” she said, and struggled 
to her feet and made a desperate effort 
to reach the “rock” of refuge. She reached 
it at last. It proved to be a load of hay 
that had been overturned and left by the 
roadside by its owner. 
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“We'll rest a spell,”’ she said as she sank 
down by the sheltering heap. ‘Come an’ 
lay down by me, Rover. You'll keep me 
from gettin’ cold. You’re most as warm’s 
a feather bed,”’ and Grandmother Waite 
laughed in a way that told that her mind 
was beginning to wander. 

Rover snuggled down beside her and she 
spread part of her shawl over him as if he 
was a child left in her care. 

“We'll share with each other,’’ she said, 
“as long ’s there’s anything to share. 
That’s the way frien’s o’t to. They shan’t 
separate us,”’ and she put her arms about 
her faithful old friend’s neck, and leaned 
against his warm body. “No, Rover, they 
shan’t part us s’ long’s I c’n help it.” 

The wind began to blow presently. It 
gathered up great handfuls of snow from 
the roadside and scattered it over the two 
comrades who seemed to have fallen asleep 
by the load of hay, so quiet were they. 
And by and by they were so covered by 
its cold white beauty that the stars of the 
Christmas morning could not see them 
as they looked down upon the sleeping 
world. 


HERE’S that dog a-howlin’ ag’in,” 

said Mrs. Mason as she came out of 
the bedroom on Christmas morning. “I’ve 
heard it, off’n on, ever sence two o’clock. 
It seems real clost by. I wonder who’s 
tis, an’ what’s the matter with it?” 

“T’ll go ’n see,” said Mr. Mason, as he 
gave the kitchen fire a stirring that made 
it roar briskly. “It soun’s ef it come from 
that load of hay I tipped over las’ night.” 

About ten minutes later his wife looked 
out and saw him coming up the lane with 
a woman in his arms, and a dog by his 
side, jumping and barking, as if in great 
delight. 

“My grief,’”’ cried Mrs. Mason, running 
to the door. “Who under the sun have 
you got there, James?” 

“T don’t know,” answered her husband. 
“Tt’s a woman I found in the snow, down 
by the load o’ hay. I reckon she’s ’most 
chilled to death. Get some warm blankets 
to wrap her in, quick’s you can, an’ I'll 
get the kittle to b’ilin’ so you c’n make 
her some hot tea. It’s a wonder if she 
ain’t froze.” 

“The poor thing!”’ said warm-hearted 
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Mrs. Mason, beginning to strip off Grand- 
mother Waite’s clothing. “Ain’t it dretful 
to think of her bein’ exposed in that way, 
an’ shelter so near?” 

Grandmother Waite was unconscious at 
first, but by and by a sensation of warmth 
began to steal through her chilled limbs, 
and the wheels of life that had almost 
stopped began to move again. She opened 
her eyes and looked about her. She saw 
kind faces bending over her, and she felt 
the contact of warm hands as they rubbed 
her cold ones, and she heard the sound of 
sympathetic voices. 

“Where be I?’ she asked. “Did I die?” 

“No, you didn’t,” answered Mrs. Mason, 
tucking a great woolen blanket about her 
feet. “But you come purty nigh it.” 

“Where’s Rover?” asked Grandmother 
Waite suddenly. ‘There hain’t nothin’ 
happened to him, has there?” and her face 
was full of alarm. 


T= dog, hearing her speak his name, 

came and stood by her, wagging his 
tail and barking his delight at the turn 
affairs had taken. 

“Tf it hadn’t be’n fer him you would ha’ 
died,”” Mrs. Mason said. ‘We heard him 
a-barkin’, an’ that’s how James come to 
find you. An’ he says the dog, a-lying’ up 
clost to you, is all that kep’ you from 
freezin’. I’m jest a dyin’ to know how 
you come to be there.” 

“T was a-lookin’ fer the poor-house,” 
answered Grandmother Waite. 

“For the poor-house?”’ cried Mrs. Mason. 
“My grief! Hain’t you got no other place 
to go to?” 

Then Grandmother Waite told her story 
in a disjointed sort of way, but there was 
enough coherence to it to give her listeners 
a correct idea of how matters stood. 

“T couldn’t think o’ bein’ sep’rated from 
Rover,” the old woman said. “It’d break 
my heart to be parted from him, fer he 
b’longed to Sarah’s boy that died. An’ 
you’ve stood by me through thick an’ thin, 
hain’t you, Rover?” with a sob. “Jest to 
think! They wanted to shoot him! I 
couldn’t stan’ that, so I made up my 
mind to go to the poorhouse with him.” 

Mrs. Mason’s face was wet with tears 
as she looked at her husband, who was 
winking in a most suspicious way. 
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“Don’t you worry,” he said in a voice 
that was not quite steady. “You shan’t 
be parted from your old friend. An’ you 
needn’t talk about goin’ to the poorhouse. 
You c’n stay here’s long ’s you want to.” 

“Oh, you don’t mean it!’ cried Grand- 
mother Waite incredulously. “I ain’t 
none o’ your flesh an’ blood.” 

“But you’re one of God’s children, an’ 
that makes us relations,” said Mrs. 
Mason. “If it was our mother, we’d be 
glad to have somebody do the same fer 
her. It’s jest doin’s we’d be done by.” 

“T c’n knit an’ wash dishes an’ do lots 
o’ work,” said Grandmother Waite. “I'll 
try hard to pay my way an’ not be any 
trouble if you'll let me stay—me an’ 
Rover. I can’t stay if he don’t.” 

“We'll keep both of ye, so don’t worry,”’ 
said Mr. Mason. “Did you say yer name 
was Waite? Seems to me that was the 
name o’ the fam’ly where your brother 
John stayed when he had the typhoid 
fever, an’ would ha’ died, the doctor said, if 
*t hadn’t be’n fer the care he got. Did 
you ever live over to Higby Corners, 
ma’am?” 

“Yes, more’n a dozen years ago,”’ cried 
Grandmother Waite. “An’ I shouldn’t 
wonder if ’twas as you s’rmise, fer a young 
man that was tendin’ school there got sick 
an’ we took him in, an’ he come dredful 
nigh dyin’. His name was Palmer.” 


HEN ‘twas my brother,” cried Mrs. 
Mason. “My soul an’ body, ain’t it 
queer how things come about? You took 
care 0’ him, an’ now we’ve got a chance to 
pay back by takin’ care 0’ you, when you 
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need help. I’m so glad it’s happened so. 
Now you jest rest, an’ stop a-worryin’ 
*bout matters an’ things, an’ feel’s ef you 
was right to home. W’y, James’-~sud- 
denly—‘‘it’s Chris’mas mornin’, ain’t it? 
I declare, I’d forgot all about it till this 
minnit. Merry Chris’mas to you,” and 
the tender-hearted little woman kissed 
Grandmother Waite’s wrinkled cheek and 
gave her a hug that made the poor old 
creature feel warm all over from the 
heartiness that was in it. 

“Merry Chris’mas, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Mason, holding out his hand. “Glad we’re 
goin’ to have comp’ny to help us eat 
turkey.” 

Grandmother Waite began to cry softly. 

“Let her cry,” whispered his wife. “TIt’ll 
do her good.” 

Rover came and laid his head on the arm 
of the rocking-chair in which Grandmother 
Waite was sitting, and looked up into the 
face of his old comrade. 

“He knows all about it, an’ he’s tryin’ 
to tell me how glad he is,” she said. Then 
she put her arms about the dog’s neck and 
added, “It’s all right now, Rover. We're 
a-goin’ to be took care of, an’ we ain’t 
a-goin’ to be sep’rated. No, no. They 
ain’t a-goin’ to part two ol’ frien’s like us.” 

Then she bent her head and said rever- 
ently: “Dear God, you know how glad 
we be ’thout our tellin’ ye. Bless these 
kind frien’s an’ all the world, this Chris’mas 
Day. Amen.” 

And the man and woman who listened to 
this prayer of a thankful heart that had at 
last found a home for herself and her com- 
rade said softly, “Amen, Amen.” 


It is only by reference to his environment that man’s nature, his doings and his 


sufferings can rightly be interpreted. 


—George Calderon. 
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The Afterglow of Christmas 


HE Christmas trees have been carried away! The 

Christmas bells have ceased to chime! The Christmas 

gifts have been laid aside! But, what of the Christmas 

spirit? Has it been silenced with the last peal from 
the belfry? Has it vanished like the thin, gray smoke of the 
burning pine? Has it been laid aside with the gifts, and the 
Christmas cards, and the Christmas cheer? What, then, of 
the Christ spirit which is meant to-live on through every day 
of the coming year and all the coming years of Time? Are 
we to forget our friends, now that the question of gifts has been 
settled? Are we to forget the poor, now that they have had one 
good dinner? Are we to forget that it is still our duty to give 
ungrudgingly of those greater gifts of love and charity, kindness, 
friendship and daily cheer? 

Ah, let us make this the one unperishable resolution for 
the New Year, to make every day a Christmas Day, a day of 
gladness, remembering that in the faithful heart there is no 
room for any evil thought; that in the true heart there can be 
no disloyalty; that in the Christ spirit there is naught of 
unkindliness! All should be Love, Peace, Good Will forever! 
Life should be big and bright and beautiful! The melody of 
Christmas bells should ring through all the year, the cheer 
should be lasting, the joy unfading, the kindly spirit undying! 
In this way shall the angel message be truly a message of 
great joy to all people! In this way shall the Child of Love 
be proud of his heritage! In this way shall the Prince of 
Peace rule over a kingdom of happy hearts! 

Rejoice! It is the Afterglow of Christmas! 


—Dora M. Hepner. 
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OMETIMES when you ask at the 
box office, they will say he is “some- 
where in the theater.” Or perhaps he 

is for the moment “in back stage,” or 
“sitting in a box with Mrs. Wright.” But 
usually they will direct you to “the office,” 
and having climbed the narrow stairway 
at the end of the theater lobby, you find 
yourself sta~di-g before three doors. Two 
are always shut; one is always open, 





On the whole, Mr. Fred E. Wright contradicts, 
every popular tradition associated with a theater’ 
manager 


and, strange to say, the open door belongs 
to the Manager’s Office. It is one indica- 
tion of the personality of Mr. Fred E. 
Wright, one of the most genial, gveat- 
hearted and best-beloved theater managers 
who has moved in American stage circles 
for many a year. 

In his official capacity Mr. Wright is the 
manager of the Plymouth Theater, Bos- 
ton, a unique playhouse which opened its 
doors two seasons ago and immediately 
attracted attention, because it was differ- 
ent. It has been attracting attention— 
and audiences—ever since. It is talked 
about in New York and in Chicago as 
an institution. Yet it never has set itself 
up as being at all unusual. Its attractions 
are modestly announced. It does not claim 
to be unique, but it is all that—and why? 
The following paragraph is quoted from 
the August issue of the NATIONAL: 

Some say it is its exceptional program, 
others insist that it is the manager, Mr 
Fred E. Wright; perhaps it is both, but the 
Plymouth has an individuality that seems 
to decide the character of its productions 
A theater with personality is unusual, but 
the personality of the Plymouth is too not- 
able and too tangible to be described as mere 
“policy.”” It represents the best drama, the 
best actors, the best producing art—it repre- 
sents its manager, Mr. Wright. After all, 
it is to him that the Plymouth owes its unique 
position, for Mr. Fred E. Wright means the 


Plymouth as much as the Plymouth means 
Mr. Wright. 


And now Mr. Wright is to lend his 
personality to another playhouse in Boston, 
the new Cort Theater, which will be com- 
pleted in the early spring. The building 
as it stands unfinished is even now a delight 
to the eye. It is located in historic Park 
Square, away from the beaten track of 
the other theaters, and the architects say 
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UPSTAIRS IN THE THEATER 


that it will be the most beautiful play- 
house in the country. 

Mr. John Cort, the California producer, 
whose features will be brought out at the 
Cort, promises that it will have the best 
drama. At any rate, it will have a popu- 
lar manager. 

Mr. Wright has been a distinctive per- 
sonality in the theatrical profession almost 
since his boyhood. At the very beginning 
of his career, he had 
the honor of being 
“the youngest manager 
of the largest show in 
the world.” He man- 
‘aged Billy Emerson, 
the comedian, who was 
widely advertised as 
the largest salaried 
actor anywhere. He 
received $500 a week, 
and as Mr. Wright 
says, “He wouldn’t 
have advertised it if he 
got only $500 in these 
days”—of Eva Tan- 
guay and her $3,000 @ 
weekly stipend, and 
other salaries in pro- 
portion. Having toured 
the country with Emerson, Mr. Wright 
left the “show” business to become mana- 
ger of dramatic companies. It is almost 
impossible to make him talk of himself, 
and he has not yet reached the age of 
“reminiscing”; so his varied experiences 
are not yet to be revealed to the public. 
Five years ago he became the manager of 
“The Man from Home,” starring William 
Hodge, and perhaps there has never been 
a more successful tour. “The Man from 
Home” was produced by the Liebler Com- 
pany of New York, and when a theater for 
Liebler attractions was to be built in Bos- 
ton, Mr. Wright, who originally promoted 
the idea, was asked to become its manager. 
So his country-wide peregrinations came 
to an end. He established himself quietly 
in the new theater, saw that it was opened 
on time and fulfilled its promises to give 
audiences the best there was in plays and 
players. He surrounded himself with a 
group of young men who esteem him with 
a loyalty that is inspiring. The affection 
they have for him! The tributes they 





Optimistic? Always 
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pay him! Among themselves they speak 
of him as “The Boss,” and smile as they 
say it, for the title seems incongruous with 
his personality. They unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce him “the greatest man in the world” 
—and they have worked with him night 
and day for nearly three years. Mr. Di 
Pesa in the Press Department; Mr.Croweil 
the treasurer; Mr. Edwards at the 
oe door—ask them what they think of 
Fred E. Wright and his 
methods. 

The several theater 
managers in town are 
| his friends. In previous 
years he had met many 
| of them upon trips to 
Boston with traveling 
companies, and now he 
made them welcome at 
the Plymouth. They 
were friends before 
they were competitors. 

Among the newspaper 
men he has especially 
warm friendships. He 
rarely “talks shop” 
with them; he never 
gives his opinion for 
publication; he never 
expects them to be at all influenced by his 
friendship in writing a criticism. 

On the whole, Mr. Fred E. Wright con- 
tradicts every popular tradition associated 
with a theater manager. For upwards of 
twenty years, he has lived in the grease- 
paint atmosphere of artificiality without 
becoming in the least affected by it. He 
has managed stars whose stage appear- 
ance was in ill-accord with their tempera- 
ment and temper, but they never made 
him lose faith in humanity. The experience 
only developed an already keen ability 
to judge men for what they were. Opti- 
mistic? Always. He is a warm admirer as 
well as a close personal friend of Miss May 
Irwin, the irresistible “Jolly May.” Better 
still, he is married to a lady who, if she 
were not so busy dispensing happiness by 
her presence, might put her philosophy 
into a book and cheer thousands of gloomy 
folks. She believes in the sovereign “right 
to be happy,” and has an eye to other 
people’s right as well as her own (this is 
not a play upon words). Perhaps that is 
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the secret of her charm. At the present 
moment she enjoys the diversion of learn- 
ing to dance the tango. She says she thor- 
oughly enjoys it, and insists that her 
husband shall do likewise. Therefore 
dancing the tango is herein set down as 
Mr. Wright’s dissipation. He talked about 
it as the artist tried to sketch him for the 
readers of THE NATIONAL. He was just 
starting out to keep an appointment, after 
which—he smiled broadly. “A tango tea!” 
he explained. “Is there anything to beat 
that? These women are simply tango- 
mad. They tango in their sleep, tango after 
breakfast, and in the afternoon start for 
a hotel to a tango tea! And their husbands 
have to go after them and tango, too, to 
get them home.” So he laughed about the 
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tango instead of describing his policy as a 
theater manager, or his views on the 
drama, or. his career since the days of 
Billy Emerson. He might have been in- 
terviewed on any of these subiects, but the 
tango craze was uppermost in his mind 
that afternoon, and he wanted to talk 
about it. He enjoyed the whole matter 
hugely. 

Great men are always as simple and 
natural as children—this axiom has been 
reiterated by philosophers since Bibli- 
cal days. Every now and then the truth 
of it is brought home to us in the tangles of 
present-day life. Perhaps such men might 
be found in the office of the railroad presi- 
dent or of the government official—or one 
could look upstairs in the theater. 


MISS VALLI VALLI 
Sere eee and her personality “is as_sweet and retiring as the lily 
which Valli_Valli suggests 
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| Dainty Snglish 
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company with her elder sister, Miss 

Lulu Valli, was playing ia “Morocco 
Bound.” With her parents and a govern- 
ess in attendance she toured through 
Germany and Holland. Con.inental audi- 
ences fell in love with the tiny actress— 
but in spite of this, and with Berlin for 
a birthplace, little Valli was never more 
at home than in England. 

“Mother is English, you know,” she 
says, “father was German, and 1 was born 
in Germany, so I am mixed like; but I 
like the English dukes and princes so much. 
Do you know, the Prince of Wales came 
to the Adelphi when I was playing in ‘Quo 
Vadis’—a lovely part, where I used to 
die and lots of things—and the Princess 
cried ever so”—and she sighs as if she 
rather enjoyed the dying part. 

There was scarcely a leading London 
actress with whom little Valli Valli as a 
child did not appear at some time or 
other during the first five years she was 
on the English stage. Her first perform- 
ance ia London was when she appeared 
as Norah in “The Holly Tree Inn.” The 
same season saw her playing the part of 
Billy, one of Dr. Primrose’s children in 
“Olivia” at the Lyceum with Ellen Terry 
in the title role. Another notable child- 
hood engagement was with Sir Charles 
Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore in a 
play called “The Physician.” ‘Then, ioo, 
she appeared in several famous Drury Lane 
productions, such as “White Heather,” 
as Nellie in “The Price of Peace,” and as 
the boy “babe” in the Theatre Royal panto- 
mime. She then as now spoke French as 
fluently as English, and appeared in 
Paris, where she did imitations of well- 


A" the age of five Miss Valli Valli, in 


known artistes in the profession, Ada 
Reeve, Edna May, Letty Lind, Vesta 
Tilley, Ellaine Terris, Connie Eddiss. 
Among the gentlemen, her impersonations 
of Hayden Coffyn and Albert Chevalier 
are remembered in many a London theater 
and drawing-room. 

Most of her work in America has been 
in opera, for she has a wonderfully sweet 
soprano voice as well as a charming per- 
sonality. Perhaps it is as a singer that 
Valli Valli will be longest remembered in 
America. Last season she starred for the 
first time in “The Purple Road,” one of 
the most delightful new operas produced 
in many years. “The Purple Road” was 
woven about the life of Napoleon, and Miss 
Valli impersonated Wanda, the peasant 
girl who loved the great emperor even 
though he deceived her. So wistful and 
dainty was Miss Valli in this part, so 
sweetly did she sing her songs, that tears 
came to many eyes before the final curtain. 

The appeal of Valli Valli’s voice is ex- 
pressive of her own personality. She is very 
shy, very reserved, but very sympathetic. 
She reads a great deal, and admits that 
she follows with great interest the popular 
novel. She has no special philosophy 
except that she believes common kindness 
would solve most of the world’s unpleas- 
antness. “If only people were kind,” she 
said wistfully, “how much happier we 
might be.” She practises her own phil- 
osophy. One could see a dozen different 
evidences of it even in a brief half hour; 
one hears about it from the friends by 
whom she is greatly loved. 

Her name is like the perfume of a flower, 
and her personality is as sweet and retiring 
as the lily which Valli Valli suggests. 
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(Poquerre 


HE title requires explanation. Miss 
Marie Leonhard is called a conven- 
tional coquette because on the stage 

she is never more charming than in co- 
quettish parts, while in real life she is the 
most sincere, unaffected little person one 
could ever meet. “I’m afraid,’”’ she often 
confesses, “that the old forms and con- 
ventions mean a good deal tome. I’m not 
a very modern person. I suppose I should 
be called old-fashioned and—antiquated.”’ 
Here one may be pardoned for smiling, 
since Miss Leonhard is barely in her 
twenties. “1 don’t mind living like our 
mothers used to live,” she says; “I think 
they got so much ouc of life. My father and 
mother are the happiest people. Mother 
was Swiss and father was an Austrian; they 
married young and came to England. There 
are seven of us children—just like steps 
of stairs, aren’t we?—and we were brought 
up according to old-fashioned standards. 
We always went to mother for sympathy 
when anything went wrong, and to father 
for approval when we did anything we 
were proud of.” And so it is today. Miss 
Leonhard has been in America for two sea- 
sons, during which she has toured the 
entire country and Canada with tremend- 
ous success, and she declares that “father’s 
approval”—not to speak of “mother’s 
sympathy,” for even a successful actress 
has troubles—is the sweetest part of it all. 

Marie Leonhard went on the stage in 
England, her home country, and had the 
advantage of training with the famous 
Horniman Players. She did very well on 
the English stage. At the beginning of 
her career she secured unsought publicity 
by winning a Beauty Prize in Manchester. 


Her pictures were published broadcast, 
and soon those who came to see if the 
beauty “in the flesh” measured up to her 
image on the printed page, recognized in 
Marie Leonhard something besides pretty 
features, lovely hair and a graceful figure. 
From playing small parts, she was ad- 
vanced to ingenue roles, and there are 
those who insist that a more delightful 
ingenue never graced an English theater. 

Miss Leonhard has always liked Amer- 
ica. From Americans met in England she 
formed the belief that Americans were 
“so appreciative of what one is trying to 
do, and so hospitable to people from other 
lands.”” In her two years here, she has 
managed to receive both appreciation 
and hospitality, and therefore has never 
lost faith in her early convictions. She has 
played both in the large cities and in the 
more sparsely settled sections of the West 
and South, and has liked both. “Road 
tours wear on one,” she admits, “but the 
people in the smaller towns are always so 
kind to companies of actors.” 

She got her first knowledge of the coun- 
try at large on her tour with “A Butterfly 
on the Wheel,” in which she played the 
title role, succeeding Madge Titheradge. 
Hundreds of actresses sought this part, 
and the selection of a little English girl, 
scarcely known to American playgoers, 
astonished theatrical New York. Marie 
Leonhard seemed quite at home as the 
alluring “Butterfly.” A playwright who 
watched her performance caught the secret 
of her charm when he said, “She is a real 
coquette; she coqueties naturally, un- 
consciously. That is the beauty of it.” 

When “The Butterfly on the Wheel” 
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A CONVENTIONAL COQUETTE 


left New York, Miss Leonhard coquetted 
on her way through the West, winning 
praise from critics and audiences every- 
where. She followed this engagement 
with an opening as leading woman in 
“Our Wives.” Mr. Henry Kolker, who 
starred in the play, himself selected Miss 
Leonhard for the part, and she played it 
splendidly. 

This season Boston saw her for the first 
time in an engagement at the Plymouth 
Theater. Here her most important work 
was in creating the part of Charmian in 
“The Broad Highway,” a dramatization 
of Jeffrey Farnol’s well-known novel. It 
was a difficult role, and called for an actzess 
of emotion as well as a spirited coquette. It 
was just a bit beyond any- 
thing that Miss Leonhard 
had done before, and she 
realized it. During the weeks 
of rehearsal, she scarcely left 
the theater. She was among 
the first to arrive in the 
morning. No luncheon en- 
gagement could tempt her at 
noon. “I’m having a bite sent 
around to my dressing-room,”’ 
she would say. “You see, I 
can learn my lines at the sarre — 
time that I lunch.” And now 
there was no intermission un- 
til tea-time, when Miss Leon- 
hard would slip away from 
the stage and busy herself in 
her dressing-room, brewing a 
cup of real English breakfast 
tea for the members of the 
company, from the highest to 
the lowest. She always knew 
how many lumps, and whether 
it was cream or no cream, and 
how much hot water. And as 
she offered the cup, with a 
shy little smile and a pleas- 
ant word, it seemed that here 
was respite and reward for 
labor. And the rehearsal went 
on. 

Sometimes she could be 
snatched away for a hasty 
dinner. “I am hungry,” 
she would confess, as she got 
into her wraps. “The Lady 
Charmian Sophia Sefton 


“Though she insists that her ambition is to play Juliet, yet she 
maintains that woman's place is in the home, and 
the word ‘mother’ is the sweetest sound that ever greeted 
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would like to know her scene for tonight’s 
rehearsal—but Little Marie wants her 
dinner!’’ The party would move on to the 
next block, where the Hotel Touraine is 
mercifully located, convenient to famished 
actor-folk. Here from the fireplace table, 
exhaustive arguments waxed upon philos- 
ophy, science and other grave subjects. 
Or ii might turn to corn-cakes or oysters. 
One never knew. There was bound to be 
argument—to which Miss Leonhard al- 
ways listened and usually agreed that 
both sides were right—which in turn was 
followed by laughter which Miss Leonhard 
usually provoked. And then in the most 
severe tone, “Children,” she would exclaim, 
“do you see what time it’s getting to be?” 
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MISS MARIE LEONHARD 
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Work in the evening often continued 
almost until midnight, and with this daily 
program Miss Leonhard kept bright and 
cheerful, always considerate of others. 

She is an optimist, of course. She be- 
lieves in people. She says that she means 
to be “fair,” but her fairness amounts to 
kindness, warm-heartedness and sym- 
pathetic charm. She loves old people, 
loves children—and some “in between.” 
Many things interest her; and though she 
insists that her ambition is to play Juliet 
and to have audiences clamor for her as an 


WORK AND WORRY 





actress (which we who know and love her 
best are rude enough to call “clammer,”’ 
making a joke of it)—though this is her 
ambition, yet she still maintains that 
“woman’s place is in the home’—if she 
can have one—and she believes that the 
word “Mother” is the sweetest sound that 
ever greets any woman’s ears. She would 
raise no objection to the promise to “obey” 
the man she married; she would trust 
much, and love much, as her mother did. 
So we must say that Marie Leonhard is 
old-fashioned—if not antiquated. 


WORK AND WORRY 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


Worry never did a thing 
That was worth the while— 
All a world of worrying 
Ever made a heart to sing 
Or a lip to smile. 
Worry wraps herself in woe, 
Worry bows her head— 
Worry never sees the glow 
Where the lights of morging grow 
In the sky ahead. 4: 


Work has won the victories 
In the stress of strife; 

Work has crossed the stormy seas, 

Work has solved the mysteries 
In the lore of life. 

Work has never time for tears 
While there’s more to do— 
Work, upon the path of years, 

As the golden goal appears, 

Sees some goal anew. 


Worry sits with folded hands— 
Work is on its way. 
Worry lingers on the sands— 
Work discovers larger lands 
In the dawning day. 
Worry weeps and worry sighs 
Over broken toys— 
Work looks up with beaming eyes 
To the newer, bluer skies 
And a path of joys. 


Work and worry travel near, 
You who seek the goal, 

One with voice and visage drear, 

One with heart and face of cheer 
And unconquered soul. 

Worry in her mourning dressed, 
Work in garb of glee, 

Walk beside at your behest— 

Which of these upon your quest 
Shall your comrade be? 























~ Washinston Streets 
and Avenues 


The Original Plan of the Capital 
Avenues and Numbering 


by Frederick 


HE city of Washington was laid out 
os by Major Peter Charles L’Enfant 

and his successor, Major Andrew 
Ellicott, with the Capitol as a center. 
North Capitol Street runs directly north 
from the Capitol, South Capitol Street 
directly south, and East Capitol directly 
east. There is no West Capitol Street 
because the great park known as the Mall, 
through which it would run, extends from 
the Capitol to the west a distance of two 
miles to the Potomac River. These streets 
radiating from the Capitol and an imagin- 
ary line running west through the Mall 
divide the city into its four sections of 
Northwest, Northeast, Southeast and 
Southwest. All that part of the city be- 
tween the line running west from the 
Capitol and North Capitol Street, being 
northwest of the center of the Capitol, is 
known as Northwest; all that part be- 
tween North Capitol Street and East 
Capitol Street, being northeast of the 
center of the Capitol, is known as North- 
east; all that part between East Capitol 
Street and South Capitol Street, being 
southeast of the center of the Capitol, is 
known as Southeast; and all that part 
between South Capitol Street and the line 
running west through the Mall, being 
southwest of the center of the Capitol, is 
known as Southwest. 

On either side of North Capitol Street 
and South Capitol Street the streéts 
parallel with them are numbered, the first 
street on the west being First Street West, 
the second street being Second Street 
West, and soon. Likewise, the first street 
on the east is First Street East, the second 


City—the System of Naming the 
and Lettering the Streets 


L. Fishback 


street is Second Street East, and thus they 
continue in numerical order as on the west. 
The first street running parallel with and 
north of East Capitol Street and the line 
running west through the Mall is A Street 
North, the second is B Street North, and 
thus they continue alphabetically. In a 
similar way, the first street running parallel 
with and south of East Capitol Street and 
the line running west through the Mall is 
A Street South, the second is B Street 
South, and so on. 

In Washington, house numbers advance 
100 with each succeeding block. It is clear, 
for instance, therefore, that the Washing- 
ton Chamber of Commerce in having its 
headquarters at 1200 F Street, N.W., is 
located on F Street at the corner of 12th 
Street in the section of the city Northwest 
of the center of the Capitol. The business 
district and the greater part of the resi- 
dential portion of the city are northwest 
of the Capitol, and now when an address 
is given, unless the section is indicated, 
it is understood to be Northwest. 

W Street was the last street on the north 
within the limits of the city as it was 
originally laid out, but with its growth 
additional streets have been located on the 
north. The first series after the lettered 
streets is in names of two syllables arranged 
in alphabetical order, and the third series 
is in names of three syllables arranged in 
the same sequence. 


ESIDES these séreets which radiate 
from the Capitol, avenues bearing the 
names of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland do likewise. Pennsyl- 
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vania Avenue, which is generally referred 
to by Washingtonians as merely “The 
Avenue,” connects the Capitol and the 
White House. The name of Pennsyl- 
vania, because it was the central one of 
the original thirteen States, was most 
appropriately given to this thoroughfare 
in the center of the city connecting the 
first two public buildings erected there, 
one the seat of executive authority, the 
other the seat of legislative power and 
judicial supremacy in the United States. 
As the States of New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland adjoined Pennsylvania and with 
it were in the center of the original Union 
their names were logically used to desig- 
nate the other avenues running through 
the city at its center which, as stated, is 
the Capitol. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
names of the original States of the North, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and New York, were 
given to avenues in the northern section 
of the city, while the names of the original 
Southern States, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia, were given to 
avenues in the southern section. Vermont 
and Kentucky had been admitted also as 
States, the former on March 4, 1791, and 
the latter on June 1, 1792, when Ellicott’s 
first map of the city was prepared, so that 
the names of these States appear thereon 
as the names of avenues, and in accordance 
with the apparent plan the name of Ver- 
mont was given to an avenue in the north- 
ern part of the city, running to the north- 
east from the White House, while an 
avenue in the southern section received 
the name of Kentucky. 

This logical system of avenue nomen- 
clature was unfortunately changed in one 
case”some years ago, when the name of 
Georgia Avenue, being the southernmost 
avenue of the city on account of that State 
being the southernmost of the original 
thirteen States, was at the instance of a 
Georgia Senator taken from it. This was 
done because the Avenue had not become 
an important thoroughfare, and when 
the change was made Brightwood Avenue, 
extending from 7th Street Northwest to 
what was then the village of Brightwood, 
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became Georgia Avenue. At Brightwood 
is located Fort Stevens, where President 
Lincoln was under fire on July 11th and 
12th, 1864, during Gen. Jubal A. Early’s 
attempt to take Washington. In fact, 
this avenue, now known by the name of 
Georgia, extends beyond Brightwood and 
is the main highway into Maryland. What 
was formerly Georgia Avenue is now called 
Potomac Avenue, although ii is not near the 
Potomac itself, but is almost parallel with 
the eastern branch of the Potomac, other- 
wise known as the Anacostia River. Ana- 
costia, therefore, would have been a more 
appropriate designation than Potomac. 


A‘ the last session of Congress the nare 
of 16th Street, N. W., was changed to 
“Avenue of the Presidents,” which is so 
long a name as to make general use im- 
possible. Without doubt, the name of 
16th Street will continue to be applied to 
this thoroughfare, because the people of 
Washington can hardly think of it other- 
wise. Many have questioned the ad- 
vantage of the change, and the significance 
of the new name. No President has ever 
lived upon this street, and in fact it does 
not begin until nearly two blocks north 
of the White House. Standing in its 
main entrance, however, one may look 
to the north for a great distance, up this 
broad street. While the name, “Avenue 
of the Presidents,” may induce am- 
bassadors and other dignitaries to locate 
upon it, yet the change upsets seriously 
the plan by which the city streets and 
avenues were designated. The word 
“Avenue” in Washington carries with it 
the meaning that a thoroughfare so desig- 
nated runs at an angle, intersecting the 
lettered streets running east and west 
and the numbered streets running north 
and south, and making possible a direct 
route from one section of the city to 
another. As 16th Street runs due north 
and south, the change in name from 
street to avenue is misleading. 

It is to be regretted that street nomen- 
clature in Washington and other cities is 
so easily changed, when the names which 
streets have borne have become known 
the world over. 




















S literature on the Panama Canal 
continues to pour from the publish- 
er’s presses and to occupy a leading 

place in the magazines and newspapers, a 
complete and authoritative volume on 
this subject becomes the rival of the late 
travel books or the fiction “best seller.” 

The work whose title heads this article * 
offers to the American reading public 
about the most useful book of reference and 
information as yet issued from the press. 
It is a very neat, well-printed and liberally 
illustrated brochure of the United States 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and from the pen.of Emory Adams Allen, 
whose enthusiasm and desire to be histori- 
cally and statistically correct and just to 
all whose lives and labors are a part of the 
story of the great canal seem exquisitely 
balanced, and yet nowhere lack the force 
and inspiration that charm and awaken 


* “Our ‘Canal at Panama.” By Emory Adams Allen. 
United States Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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"Our Canal in Panama’ 
by Charles Winslow Hall 


a broader comprehension of his theme. 
Of the spirit in which the author began his 
task the reader can best judge by brief 
quotations from his opening chapter 
entitled “The Americans in Panama”: 


“A new age in the history of the world is 
about to begin. Already the dawn is breaking 
over the peaks of Darien. It is not alone our 
own country that will be benefited, it is not 
the concern of one isolated section, but the 
entire world is to enter on a new era, one 
marked by a great increase in trade, signal- 
ized by advance in science, the establishment 
of higher national ideals and the triumph of 
the principles of brotherhood. 

“It is the happy fortune of our country to 
set the stage for this new scene in history. It 
opens in the Isthmus of Panama, the storied 
land of early Spanish exploration; the land 
along whose shores Columbus coasted, and 
in whose bays he drop his anchors; the 
land across which Bal toiled, and from 
whose harbors Pizarro set sail on his voyage 
of conquest. There is located our newest 
possession—the Panama Canal Zone. 

“It is a jungle bordered belt extending 
from ocean to ocean forty miles in length from 
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shore line to shore line, by ten in breadth, 
containi ne Sees Reaeens and thirty-six 
square . Noo eq — our 
domain has been the theatre of such a vast 
SO ey ae zone... Across it 
we p an ocean highway at a total expense 
of nearly four hundred millions of dollars, 
and for the maintenance of the same we 
y to spend other millions of dollars, 
or let us hope, many, many years to come. 
Like the crown which adorns the of 
a queen, it glistens on the brow of Columbia, 
the Queen of the Republics. It is the key- 
stone of the arch of material greatness which 
our country has beeri building; it is a far- 
lying part of our coast line which virtually 
unites our Pacific and Atlantic shores. Its 
mission is to serve the commercial needs of 
the whole world. Across it is to pass a 
stately procession of ships, freighted with 
richer argosies than any that Spain dispatched 
from its shores. It is to be one of the main 
arteries of the swelling commerce of the 
future. There we are face to face with the 
most ambitious attempt of man to 

the natural features of a country. There we 
are bringing to a happy fruition the century 
old dream of a strait connecting the two oceans 
whose waters lave its shores, and the story 
of the successful accomplishment of that work 
has for all Americans a most absorbing interest. 
Let us take a bird’s-eye view of the same. 

“A lake, whose contour lines inclose an 
area of more than one hundred and sixty-four 
square miles, from its elevation of nearly a 
hundred feet, looks in calmness down on 
Limon Bay, in plain sight, only seven miles 
distant, in whose harbor are riding at anchor 
ships from all parts of the world. The shores 
of this lake are lost to sight behind far-lyi 
hills, but the skeleton trunks of trees sti 
standing, their branches festooned with 
ghostly streamers of the parasitic vegetation 
which entwined them, are a mute evidence 
that the jungle has at last met its master. 

“Still this lake, while perhaps the most 
spectacluar feature of the change effected 
by human efforts, appealing as it does to 
our imagination by its island-dotted surface, 
by its contour lines losing themselves in the 
distance, is, after all, not the most striking 
result of the efforts of man to change the 
natural features of the zone. For crossing 
that narrow belt is the Continental Divide, 
which further north soars into the great 
Rocky Mountain system, as farther south 
it rises into the glittering peaks of the Andes. 
In the Isthmus proper, this divide subsides 
into a tumultuous succession of rounded 
hills and connecting ri which gradually 
rise to the summit at Culebra. At the place 
where it crosses the canal prism the surface 
of the ridge is three hundred and twenty 
feet above the level of the sea, though to 
get the proper width of the canal, it was 
necessary to commence at an elevation of 
four hundred and ninety-five feet on Gold 
Hill and three hundred and sixty-four feet 
on Contractor’s Hill opposite. 
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“These elevations, while trifling from 
nature’s standpoint, constitute after all, a 
most formidable obstacle when flung across 
the line of a proposed canal. That elevation 
must be brought low even as the valley was 
filled up. Accordingly, at the place where 
the lake rather abruptly narrows as the canal 
leaves the valley of the Chagris, a veritable 
canon has been excavated through the divide 
‘some nine miles in length. While this narrow 
artificial valley cannot for one moment com- 
pare with the gorges that the eroding forces 
of nature, acting through countless ages, have 
carved in various sections of the world, it 
does, nevertheless, constitute the greatest 
excavation yet made by man. 

“It is nowhere less than three hundred 
feet wide at the bottom of the cut. The 
width of the surface varies. While the in- 
tention was to make it six hundred and sev- 
enty feet wide, we had to learn that while 
man may propose, nature, especially in the 
tropics, sometimes disposes. Such is the 
nature, constitution and dip of the strata 
composing the divide at Culebra that a 
veritable valley, two thousand feet in width 
replaces for a short distance the canon-like 
excavation that marks the beginning and end 
of the cut. At no place is the bottom more 
than forty feet above sea level. From that 
cut has been taken enough material to build 
a wall from New York to San Francisco, 
more than half the dimensions of the Great 
Wall of China, but exceeding the length of 
that wall by more than a thousand miles. 
At the South end of this artificial gorge 
nestles a lovely lake, reposing at an elevation 
of fifty-five feet above the level of the Pacific, 
which sends its swelling tides up the channel 
which has been excavated from the sea to 
break against the abutments of the locks at 
Miraflores. 

“All this constitutes the most imposing feat 
of engineering in the world—imposing by 
reason of its vast proportions. The problems 
solved are not of unique difficulty, from an 
engineering point of view, but we are bewil- 
dered when we contemplate the magnitude 
of the quantities involved. Antiquity knew 
of Seven Wonders of the World. Here is the 
wonder of the modern world. Ancient Egypt 
built its Great Pyramid, which has excited 
the wondering admiration of man for thou- 
sands of years, our engineers have moved 
material enough to make more than three 
score such pyramids. Ancient Babylon con- 
structed hanging gardens, of no great extent, 
to please its homesick queen. That work was 
but an insignificant trifle compared with 
the work of our engineers, who flung a hill 
more than a mile and a half in length, nearly 
half a mile in breadth at its base, and more 
than a hundred feet in height, across the valley 
of the Chagris.” 


There follows a very exhaustive and 
timely chapter on the important part taken 
by Canal Construction in building up and 
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maintaining the prosperity of the nations 
of che world, owing, of course, to the fact 
that sea and canal transportation are the 
cheapest and most efficient forms of freight 
transportation known to man. 


HE tells of the great canals of Babylon, 
and that more ancient Chaldea, from 
which Abraham emigrated when the In- 
dian ships moored their black prows to 
the crowded slips of Ur, now buried hun- 
dreds of miles inland amid the sodden 
swamps of Mesopotamia; of the network 
of waterways small and great which enabled 
the Egyptians to move great monoliths 
and immense statues, as well as to carry 
on the business of a great and wise people, 
who fifteen hundred years before Christ 
dug a canal between the sacred city 
Bubastis on the Nile to the Bitter Lakes, 
then united with the Red Sea; of Holland 
largely won back from the sea, and made 
rich and powerful by the commerce and 
home industries of an almost amphibious 
people, to whom her fifteen hundred miles 
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of canal have for generations been more 
important than the street and the railway; 
of France, enriched by more than three 
thousand miles of inland waterways costing 
over $750,000,000; and Germany, late to 
recognize but tireless in action, already 
utilizing over 1,300 miles of river and 
haven connecting and feeding canals. 

In America the United States at the 
close of the nineteenth century had more 
than 4,500 miles of canals, costing over 
$200,000,000, although in the rage for 
quick and costly railroad transportation 
nearly one-half of this has been abandoned. 


“The most notable canal of our system is 
the Erie Canal in New York, on which that 
state is now expending a hundred millions 
of dollars in improvement. In length it 
is exceeded only by the Great Canal of China. 
It is indisputable that this canal been 
extremely beneficial in the past. or a 
quarter of a century it was the test trans: 
portation line in the country. S wae a won: 
derful stimulus in building up trade between 
the West and the East, and thus contributed 
in no small degree to our prosperous -fast: 
It was the prime factor in making the city of 
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New York the chief port of the United States. 
“Can anyone doubt that that canal has 
had a great share in making us the strong, 
populous, rich and enlightened nation we 
claim to be? Can we not all see that without 
it our development would have been far 
slower, and our history might have been far 
different? Was it not the strong and loyal 
West that averted the great disaster that 
threatened in the war between the states? 
“Canada has an enviable record in canal 
construction, and from it she is soon to reap 
an enviable recompense. In proportion to 





—— 
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population and time at work, she has accom- 
— more than any other country. She 

more than five hundred miles of canals, 
which cost her more than a hundred million 
of dollars. Unless the United States in some 
way meets the results achieved by Canada 
in cheapening the freight rates from the 
head of the great lakes to the seaboard, the 
enormous trade of the rapidly developing 
Northwest will seek the markets of the world 
by way of the Canadian route.” 


He says of what he terms “the third 
stage of canal construction,” viz., the great 
international waterways of trade: 
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“The construction of the Suez Canal, 
opened to commerce in 1869, may fairly 
be taken to mark the beginning of this third 
stage in canal construction. It is eighty- 
seven miles in length, uniting the Red Sea 
with the Mediterranean. When improve- 
ments now under way are completed, it will 
have a depth of thirty-six feet, a bottom 
width of one hundred thirty-four feet and a 
half. It is a sea level canal and has no locks. 
It was built by a French company headed 
by De Lesseps, who there acquired his repu- 
tation, wrecked on the rocks of Panama. 
Contrary to general opinion, it 
is not owned by Great Britain, 
that country being simply a 
heavy stockholder in the canal. 
It has proved a very great suc- 
cess financially. 

““Now mark the influence this 
important canal has had on civ- 
ilization. The tonnage passing 
through the canal increased 
from six hundred and fifty 
thousand tons in 1870 to over 
twenty-five millions gross tons 
in 1911. That entire period was 
an era of trade expansion over 
the whole world. Is it too much 
to insist that this canal, by 
cheapening transport, saving 
weeks of time, was a great fac- 
tor in producing this increase? 
If commerce influences civiliza- 
tion, as we have claimed, then a 
development of civilization 
should have been noted during 
this same period. Here again 
theory is justified by history. 
No equal period of time has 
witnessed such a surprising 
growth in culture. Is it not 
clear this canal is much more 
than a financial success? It has 
served to advance the welfare of 
the entire world. 

“Its construction stimulated 
the building of other canals 
typical of this stage. The Kaiser 
Wilhelm canal in Germany, 
connecting the Baltic and North 
Sea parts of the empire; the 
Manchester ship canal, and the 
rebuilding of the Amsterdam 
Canal*in Holland are examples. These all 
serve international trade, but are not such 
conspicuous examples as the Suez Canal; but 
are all of the greatest worth to the limited 
sections which they serve. They one and all 
help forward the circulation of commodities; 
they one and all serve the interests of a 
higher civilization. 

“The American and Canadian canals at 
the Soo, though very short canals, are char- 
acteristic ship canals of this third period of 
canal construction. They connect the inland 
fresh water sea of Lake Superior with the 
other great lakes of the American chain. 
We must remember that navigation is closed 
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ear on the 
lakes. Yet the commerce utilizing these 
canals in 1910 was over sixty-two million 
gross tons. Those who have not considered 
the potential influence of canals over civili- 
zation should make a study of the Soo canals. 
No other means of transportation would 
enable us to bring the millions of tons of iron 
ore from the Lake Superior regions to the steel 
manufacturing centers of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania; lacking that source of supply, 
our iron industries would languish; that 
would mean higher prices. We can only 
estimate what a brake this would be on our 
industrial life. 

“We discover that the volume of commerce 
making use of these various ship canals is 
increasing in every case from year to year, 
which in turn indicates a steadily rising tide 
of international trade, a more vigorous cir- 
culation of the life blood of civilization. 
That means a gain in the total wealth of the 
world, which must show itself in increasing 
knowledge and higher national life. When 
we consider the marvelous advance in civi- 
lization in the last few decades, we must 
admit the formation of these great trade 
arteries has been a potent factor in such 
advance. Again, such a passage way as the 
Suez Canal brings the nations of the world 
in closer touch with each other, which results 
in increased respect for each other’s pecu- 
liarities and beliefs—all of which tends to 
further the principles of brotherhood and 
hasten forward the day of universal ce. 

“Now it only remains to apply all this to 
the Panama Canal to discover in what sense 
it is that this great work marks the beginning 
of a new age. It is, of course, of the very 
highest type of ship canal; indeed, it so far 
surpasses all the rest that it is almost in a 
class by itself. Let us indulge in a few com- 
parisons. Taking the four ship canals of 
Euro the Suez, Manchester, Amsterdam 
and Kaiser Wilhelm—we find their combined 
length is just about five times the length of 
the Panama Canal, but their total combined 
cost is only about two-thirds as much. In 
fairness it should be added that more than 
fifty million dollars are to be spent in improv- 
ing the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, not included 
in the above figures. 

“As far as figures are available, the total 
amount of excavation in these four canals, 
with length five times as great, does not 
greatly exceed the total excavation in the 
Panama Canal. 

“Only one of these canals, that of Man- 
chester, lifts ships any distance above the 
sea. That sana by five locks, lifts ships 
fifty-eight and a half feet above the level 
of the sea. In the flight of locks at Gatun 
we lift ships eighty-five feet above sea level, 
and then at the south end of the Culebra 
cut, by the single lock at Pedro Miguel and 
the two at Miraflores, we drop them to the 
level of the Pacific. Though when contem- 


for a considerable part of the 


plated age eer have been completed 


there will be locks at each end of the Kai 
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Wilhelm Canal | and wider than the 
type of locks at Gatun—and the same is 
true of the contemplated lock at Ymuiden 
on the Amsterdam Canal—yet they fall 
short of the depth of the locks at Panama, 
and all three of the proposed lock would cut 
but a sorry figure beside the magnificent 
flight of double locks at Gatun, with their 
stupendous gates, enormously massive con- 
crete walls and wonderful aggregation of 
safety devices, special machines to operate 
them, and bewildering emergency dams. 
In the aggregate of tacular features— 
dam, lake, locks, spillway and cut, all of 
im ——— a ae 
isina y itself, surpassing other 
ship canals put together.” 


E has overlooked the Corinth Canal 

in Greece, a not unimportant connect- 
ing link between the Adriatic and Egean, 
and the Cape Cod Canal, which will un- 
doubtedly go into commission with or be- 
fore the Panama Canal. He goes on to 
state the business propositions involved 
as follows: . 


“The Suez Canal started with a tonnage 
of six hundred and fifty thousand tons m 
1870, which in ten years had grown to more 
than four million tons. It is estimated by 
experts on the Commission, who spent. years 
in their investigation that the total vessel 
tonnage that could profitably use the Panama 
Canal in 1914 will be nearly seven million 
tons, and that by the end of the first decade 
this amount will be a little over eleven mil- 
lion tons. These figures are extremely sug- 
gestive, and there are many fi ing men, 
acquainted with the conditions of commerce 
in the nations bordering the Pacific, who 
think these figures, especially for the end of 
the first decade, will be largely exceeded. 
We have made some observations in a previ- 
ous chapter as to the future commerce of the 
= py we the Panama Canal 

ill prove a factor o' t power in devel 
ing that trade. The Eanal Commission ioe 
the following language: ‘The benefit of an 
isthmian waterway will be felt in i 
degrees by more than half the nations of the 
world. In some regions this influence will 
be slight and indirect, or will modify a small 
part of the trade, while in others it will affect 
the greater part of the commerce, and will 
work changes that will be almost revolu- 
tionary.’ There can be no reasonable doubt 
that this canal is going to prove a very great 
factor in developing international trade. 


The history of Panama since its discov- 
ery by Columbus is most interestingly 
told. He traces the steady growth of the 
Canal idea through the suggestions of 
Cortez, Pedrarias, Gomara and others, 
1520-1550, the unfortunate Darien project 
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of William Patterson in 1695, and the in- 
vestigation of Captain, afterwards Ad- 
miral Nelson (1779), the later utterances of 
Humboldt and Goethe, and the last feeble 
efforts of Spain in 1814, which ended when 
in 1816-1820 most of her American 
provinces rose in revolt, leaving “the 
present Republic of Panama a part of the 
Republic of New Granada, which is now 
known as Colombia.” 

Perhaps the most striking reference of 
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ant commercial towns will gradually arise 
for the furtherance of a great intercourse 
between China and India, and the United 
States It will be necessary that a more 
rapid cgmmunication should be maintained 
between the eastern and western states of 
North America both by merchant ships and 
men of war. It is absolutely indispensable 
for the United States to effect a passage from 
the Mexican Gulf to the Pacific Ocean, and 
I am certain they will do it.’ That prophecy 
is now coming true.” 


Louis Napoleon as early as 1844 pub- 
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CULEBRA CUT BEFORE COMPLETION 


all is to the prophecy of the great German 
poet Goethe, which is quoted as follows: 


} “In speaking of a canal, Goethe not only 
recognizes the great benefits it would confer 
on mankind, but he comes before us as a 
true prophet in regard to the, part that the 
United States would play in constructing 
the canal. We must remember that when 
he expressed himself we were a comparatively 
small and feeble nation, with but slight in- 
terests on the Pacific shore,’all of our south- 
west country and California belonging to 
Mexico. But this is what he says: ‘The 
United States will in oy or forty years 
have occupied and peopled the large tract 
of land beyond the R Mountains. Along 
the whole coast of the Pacific Ocean import- 


lished a pamphlet in which he compares 
the little city of Leon, Nicaragua, to Con- 
stantinople because of its position in the 
proposed Nicaraguan Canal. Mr. Allen 
says: 

“He published a pamphlet at that date 
in which he mentions Constantinople as a 
city which owed its greatness to the fact that 
it commanded the trade routes of the ancient 
— —_ he refers to the little known city 
oO! in Nicaragua as potentially - 
ing all the advantages which made Cons - 
tinople great. He continues: ‘If a canal were 
constructed she (Leon) would command, 
by virtue of her central position, the entire 
coast of North and South America. The 



























state of Nicaragua can become the nec- 
essary route of the great commerce of 
the world, and is destined to attain an 
extraordinary degree of prosperity and 
grandeur.” The Mexican invasion was 
a recrudescence of this earlier dream, 
and his evident ambition was to build 
up a northern empire and incorporate 
Nicaragua as a part of the same, and 
thereby control an Isthmian canal.” 


FINALLY he chronicles the history 
of the Panama railroad, the pro- 
motion of the French “Universal 
Inter-Oceanic Canal Company” un- 
der the famous De Lesseps, whose 
immense expenditure of millions and 
loss of life, with the saturnalia of vice 
and graft made of no avail much real 
skill and honest service. Securing 
control of this Panama-Colon Rail- 
way, De Lesseps began his gigantic 
task. Of his plans and the difficulties 
involved it is said: 

“As originally planned, the French 
canal was to be a sea level canal, the 
water in the channel was to be thirty 
feet deep, the width at the bottom 
seventy-two feet. Starting at Colon, it 
was to strike the valley of the Chagris 
at Gatun. Our canal from Colon cuts 
across the old canal near Mindi. Their 
scheme did not include a lake at Gatun, 
but continued on up the valley of the 
Chagris to Bas Obispo. At or near 
Gamboa, where the Culebra cut begins 
a huge dam was to be built from which 
the waters of the Chagris would be con- 
ducted to the sea by means of diversion 
channels. Like our canal, it was to 
cross the divide at Culebra and reach 
the Pacific by means of the valley of a 
small river known as the Rio Grande. 

“In considering the difficulties under 
which the French company worked, we 
must recall that in their days that part 
of the Isthmus, with the exception of 
the cities of Panama and Colon, was 
almost a wilderness. There were, to be 
sure, a few villages of miserable little 
shacks along the line of the railroad, 
but the far larger part of the canal 
route was a tangled jungle. The two 
cities were hotbeds of disease. Nothing 
whatever had been done to make them 
sanitary. Throughout the ent.re coun- 
try the worst forms of malarial fever 
were epidemic. Yellowfever was a con- 
stant menace, and in their day science 
did not understand how to deal with 
tropical fevers. We in the States who 
can remember the days of shot; uar- 
antine when an epidemic of saliets ever 
threatened the South can understand 
the panic which seized the Americans 
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GATUN DAM AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY NOW SUBMERGED BY THE LAKE 
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just after they had g° ot comfortably started 
on their job in 1905. It was occasioned by an 
outbreak of yellow fever. 

“It was only the absence of ship transpor- 
tation that prevented the wholesale aban- 
donment of the work. And yet, at that time 
we knew the cause of yellow fever and knew 
how. to prevent its spread, and the prompt 
use of these methods speedily crushed it 
out and restored confidence. And it is ad- 
fnitted on all hands that one of the greatest 
factors in making possible the construction 
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French effort. In Mt. Hope Cemetery, 
Colon and Ancon Cemetery, Panama, are 
acres of little numbered crosses, which bear 
mute testimony to the deadl conditions that 
confronted the French canal builders.” 


The political difficulties were not less 
annoying, for their title to the work itself 
was constantly complicated. 


“As serious a handicap as any was the 
Monroe Doctrine. The officials must have 








UPPER LOCKS AT GATUN LOOKING NORTH TO CANAL 


of a canal is just this ability to cope with 
yellow fever. Our present success would 
have been very problematical without such 
knowledge and practical application of the 
same. 

“But the French, who knew nothing of all 
this, waged a losing fight with disease as with 
other difficulties. ‘It required a courage of 
the highest degree and sincere devotion to 
duty as they saw it to induce men to remain 
at their posts when all around them their 
companions were being struck down. Yet 
that is what hundreds of French workmen 
did.” Bunau Varilla, one of the division 
engineers of the company, says that the effect 
the disease had upon the courage and activity 
of the workers cannot be estimated. The 
elusive and mysterious malady defied all 
peepeees and laughed at all remedies 

e states that out of every hundred indi- 
viduals who arrived on the Isthmus, only 
twenty remained at their post and they had 
lost much of their courage. Colonel Gorgas 
estimates thet more than twenty thousand 
died on the Isthmus in the nine years of 


felt that that was the rock which would ulti- 
mately wreck their efforts, however honestly 
their work might be prosecuted. They could 
not get control of any Canal Zone. They 
were constantly exposed to blackmailing 
operations of the Colombian law courts 
It is said that for the time being every lead- 
ing citizen in Panama found that practicing 
law paid far better than running a revolu- 
tion. There were all sorts of claims constantly 
arising—injuries to workmen, failure of con- 
tracts, trespassing on private property, and 
countless other ways. Of course, the native 
courts always decided against the French. 


This experience would probably have 
been duplicated by Uncle Sam had the 
original treaty with Colombia been made 
the basis of American operations, for the 
results of other “concessions” to American 
projectors in Colombian railways and 
river steamship transportation have em- 
phasized the belief that no solid and 























established government in Colombia has 
ever existed long enough to keep her faith 
with foreign projectors in such matters. 
Of the financial mismanagement we read: 


“It is a different story we have to relate 
when we turn to the financial operations of 
the company. The officials seem to have 
known that they could not complete the 
canal, and therefore extravagance, fraud and 
mismanagement are most glaringly in evi- 
dence. We are assured that substantially all 
canal purchases were attended with criminal 
rebates, false vouchers and fictitious values. 
The graft was so juicy that a popular toast 
in Paris was, ‘Here’s to the Panama Canal; 
may it ever be building but never be built.’ 
We are assured by another that it really 
seemed as if France were searched to find 
manufacturers in session of a surplus 
stock of any kind of cactusial. and they were 
given a chance to unload on the Canal com- 
pany at fancy prices. Cargo after cargo of 
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“When we read of one firm selling the canal 
company ninety thousand dollars’ worth of 
stationery supplies in six months, we are not 
surprised to learn that in one instance alone 
more than a ton of points became rusty 
and were thrown away. Most of the white 
—e were from France and they fared 

in the way of salafies. Two years’ 
service entitled them to five months’ vaca- 
tion at full pay and all traveling expenses. 
Quarters were furnished free as well as every- 
thing necessary to fit them up—furniture, 
bedding, utensils, etc. There was no syste- 
matic accounting in vogue, and employees 
were permitted to draw household articles 
almost as they wished. Of course a thriving 
business in selling the company’s furniture 
was soon very common.” 


In 1887 the end came, a receiver was 
appointed; the crash came, and France 
scarcely suffered more humiliation from 
Prussian conquest and spoliation than 








,CULEBRA CUT NEAR EMPIRE, SUSPENSION BRIDGE IN DISTANCE 


the most useless things, from hairpins to 
ianos, were constantly arriving on the 
sthmus. We read of snow shovels being 
bought in large quantities. How much use 
was there for snow shovels in Panama? 
Fifteen thousand kerosene torches were 
sent to the Isthmus; they would need them 
for the grand procession which would mark 
the completion of the canal. A number of 
sectional and portable steamboats were 
brought to Colon and transported to Culebra, 
miles away from any navigable water, but 
when the canal was completed to that point 
hey would come in handy. 


‘ 


from the horrible revelations of journalis- 
tic, legislative, executive and financial 
graft peculations and dishonesty. 

The “mills of the gods” had ground 
finely the misjudged and mismanaged 
efforts of the only nation that was likely 
to contest with the United States the con- 
trol of the Great Canal. We succeeded 
to the experience and results of the men 
who did try to carry out a mighty project, 
and should never forget to recognize their 
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courage and achievements as the forlorn 
hope of an enterprise foredoomed to failure. 

A chapter on “The American Canal 
Project” gives an equally exhaustive ac- 
count of how the advent of the United 
States into the arena of political influence 
and action, emphasized by the promulga- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, prevented 
other nations from attempting che great 
work. Holland in 1827 and England a 
dozen years later seriously contemplated 
attempting either the Panama or Nicar- 
agua route, and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
close on the heels of “grave complications” 
with England, not improbably averted 
actual war. This treaty provided that 
neither England nor the United States 
should control or fortify such canal, or 
exert any sovereignty over any part of 
Central America, but that both should 
guard it, promote its neutrality, and sup- 
port any company satisfactorily construct- 
ing it, and that its use should be open to 
vessels of both countries on the same terms, 
and these concessions were to apply equally 
to any railroad or canal across the Isthmus. 


Aten the Civil War, treaties were 
negotiated with both Nicaragua and 
Colombia for a canal route, but both were 
defeated, principally because of the fact 
that the United States could not control 
the property and privileges bought at an 
immense cost of life and money. But 
Colombia held out for many alterations in 
the treaty, just as she did in 1903. A 
canal commission appointed by President 
Grant in 1869 reported in favor of the 
Nicaragua route in 1875, six years later, 
but the United States did not propose to 
build a canal and have no right to control 
and protect it. 

When the French company failed, Eng- 
land saw that unless she built the Canal 
and submitted to a joini control with the 
United States, there was little likelihood 
of its construction. The Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty set aside the old trammels of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but retained the 
old provision that “there shall be no dis- 
crimination in respect of the conditions 
or charges of traffic or otherwise.” It is 
on this ground that English diplomacy 
claims that we have no right to remit 
tolls to our coasting vessels. 
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Colombia granted the bankrupt French 
company the right to sell its concessions 
at Panama. It offered to sell to the United 
States for $109,141,500. The Commission 
reported that the remnants were not worth 
more than $40,000,000, and recommended 
the Nicaragua route. The French reduced 
their figures to that sum, and the com- 
mission recommended it. The present 
Commission have estimated that the ulti- 
mate and full value of what was secured 
aggregated $42,299,826. 

The winter and spring sessions of Con- 
gress in 1902 are memorable because of 
the struggle over the Nicaragua and Pan- 
ama routes. Senator Morgan favored the 
Nicaragua and Senator Hanna the Panama 
route. The claims made for and against 
the choice-of either are concisely stated 
by Mr. Adams, the principal objection 
against the Nicaragua route being the lack 
of good harbors and the numerous earth- 
quakes and volcanic disturbances of the 
territory involved. Minor objections were 
the greater length and many turnings of 
the river waterway included. Finally the 
bill introduced by Senator John C. Spooner 
empowered the committee to purchase the 
rights and property of the French company 
and construct a canal by the Panama route 
if a canal zone could be secured of Colom- 
bia; if not, the committee was to open 
negotiations as to the Nicaragua route. 

An interesting chapter deals with “Our 
Relations with Colombia.” The general 
attitude of two interested republics is 
thus stated: 


Fi eminent writer thus sums up the situa- 
‘It has long been the characteristic 
Sieetice of both Colombia and Nicaragua 
to play a somewhat capricious part. Each 
was ready to offer all sorts of concessions in 
order to entice canal projectors to it and away 
from its rival, but the moment it felt pretty 
sure its route was to be chosen, it would 
increase its demands to, an exorbitant degree. 
So it was with Colombia in 1903. During 
the long duel with Nicaragua, Colombia had 
been profuse in its invitations to go thither 
and build its canal. Now that the duel was 
practically ended in its favor, it an to 
demand terms which it should have known 
the er States would not and could not 


“Thus was Colombia repeating the very 
same tactics she adopted with the treaty 
negotiated by President Grant in 1869. In 


that case she delayed the construction of a 
canal at least a quarter of a century; in this 
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instance, her tactics threatened a still greater 
disaster. On the fortune of a revolution that 
soon followed depended the question of a 
canal or no canal in Panama. For had her 
plans succeeded, and we turned to Nicaragua 
in all probability the latter country would 
have shown that she also was an adept in the 
trading game; and, feeling sure of the United 
States, would have promptly advanced her 
terms until they in turn would have been 
unsatisfactory. Thus no canal would now 
be ready to serve the needs of advancing 
civilization.” 


Another point of view is also presented 
as follows: 


“Now for what actually took place. In 
accordance with the Spooner act, President 
Roosevelt promptly proceeded to negotiate 
a treaty with Colombia for a canal concession 
in Panama. After some preliminary fencing 
such a treaty—known as the Hay-Herran 
treaty—was drafted and ratified by the 
United States. Now this treaty was right 


along the lines of the preliminary protocol 
which Colombia had accepted as satisfactory. 
It was not an unreasonable treaty. In many 
respects, our present treaty with Panama 
in regard to the Canal Zone, etc., is far more 
advantageous to the United States phan 
would have been the one we offered to make 





COLD STORAGE PLANT AT COLON 








with Colombia, and which we had every 
reason to suppose was satisfactory to that 
country. Then it was that Colombia com- 
menced to play her hand, and it was not 
long before the diplomatically wise ones 
knew that the treaty was going to fail. In 
August, 1903, the Colombian Congress re- 
jected the treaty. 

“Entirely independent now of what fol- 
lowed, it might be asked why we should 
criticise Colombia for this act. Our own 
Congress often refuses to ratify treaties which 
our President has negotiated. No one denies 
the right of Colombia to thus act. But it 
is fair to point out that the cases are dissimilar 
in this: The Colombian Congress would 
have done just whatever the President of 
Colombia dictated to it. If he had wanted 
the treaty he had authorized his representa- 
tive to make, the Congress of his own making 
would have done so. There was only one 
reason for the rejection of this treaty— 
Colom*ia wanted to realize more money 
out of the project. 

“‘We cannot blame Colombia for wanting 
to drive a good bargain, but we do have a 
right to object to the way she set about doing 
so. Secretary Hay thus sums up the case: 
‘The canal negotiations were initiated by 
Colombia and were energetically pressed 
upon this government for several years. 
The proposition presented by Colombia. with 
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slight modifications, was finally 


accepted 
by us. 


In virtue of this agreement, our 
reversed its previous judgment and 
decided upon the Panama route.’ Colombia 
now wanted to back out unless the United 
States would pay fifteen million dollars in- 
stead of the ten million agreed upon, and 
unless the French company would pay them 
ten million of the forty million d it 
was to receive for its property, though the 
treaty thev had proposed was that the 
company be permitted to dispose of its entire 
interest to the United States. 

“This was quite in line with what the 
United States might have expected, for Co- 
lombia now felt sure we were coming to 
Panama. Hence.their natural play was for 
more money. But a deeper-laid scheme than 
the foregoing had presented itself to Colombia. 
The United States was about to pay the 
French company forty million dollars for 
their: property on the Isthmus. In a few 
years at most, the time would expire in which 
Colombia had given them to execute the 
work. Manifestly it would be impossible 
for them to complete it in that time. Why 
not simply delay action until that time had 
expired, and declare the concession for- 
feited? Then they would take ion of 
all that property themselves. us Colom- 
bia would receive whatever sum the United 
States could be forced to pay for the prop- 
erty, and besides, the concession having 
expired, they could drive a still better 
bargain. This course of proceedi was 


openly discussed in the Congress of Colom- 
bia.” 


“Another angle from which to consider 
the matter is presented by the author of the 
Canal Zone Pilot. According to him, Presi- 
dent Marroquin of Colombia was sincerely 
anxious to have the treaty ratified. He was 
opposed by a strong party in the Colombian 
Congress, headed by General Velez, anxious 
to overthrow the government to advance its 
own interests. They simply used the canal 
treaty to embarrass the government. Gen- 
eral Velez was a ‘stand-patter,’ to use an 
American phrase, and was opposed to for- 
eigners and foreign enterprise. This faction 
was strong enough to defeat the treaty. 
Subsequently, in order to put that party in 
bad with the country, President Marroquin 
allowed the ensuing rebellion to go almost 
by default. The whole matter thus reduces 
to a squabble between two opposing political 
factions in Colombia, each of which, in order 
to advance its own interests, was willing to 
make any move, no matter what world-wide 
interests were ificed. 

“The Colombian Congress adjourned Octo- 
ber 31, 1903, and the treaty was now dead. 
The reasonable time had expired, and on the 
face of things there was nothing now to do 
but to turn to Nicaragua. But now occurred 
a turn in the — kaleidoscope of Central 
America, and the my of Panama ap- 
pears on the scene. It is at this point that 
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Colombia begins to attach blame to the 
United States. So let us try to come to an 
understanding of the real situation in Panama. 

“The simple fact is that Central American 
history since the various Spanish colonies 
gained their independence from Spaia, 
presents a succession of dissolving views of 

itical alliances of the various ublics. 

n 1823 the United States of Central America 

was formed by the union of Guatemala, 
Honduras, Salvador, Costa Rica and Nicar- 
agua, but it did not last long, when it dis- 
solved and the various provinces went each 
its troubled way in history. In 1821 the 
Colombian Union was formed, composed of 
Venezuela, New Grenada and ador. 
The two Isthmian provinces of Panama and 
Veraguas (the present republic of Panama) 
declared their independence in 1821 and 
united themselves with New Grenada. 
The Colombian Union lasted only ten years, 
when it fell apart into the three principal 
states named above, with the republic of 
Panama a part of New Grenada. 

“It was tedious to give with any fullness 
of detail an outline of the troubled move- 
ments of political activity in New Grenada 
from that time on. Those interested in that 
subject can find it set forth in histories dealing 
especially with those countries. We will find 
space for only one extract from the pen of a 
former United States minister of Colombia: 
‘During the thirty years from 1830 to 1860 
there were five successive constitutions, not 
one of which was ever respected when it 
became an obstacle to the ambition of some 
local military chieftain. There were no two 
years of perfect peace and tranquility during 
that entire period, for there was a revolu- 
tion, local or general, on an average every 
eighteen months Even in its most tranquil 
moments, the government failed to inspire 
public confidence, and what capital there 
was in the country generally sought invest- 
ment abroad.’ 

“But Panama did not enjoy a quiet and 
contented union with New Grenada. In 
1830 the discontent was so very great that 
Panama seceded and set up an independent 
government. They were not forced but 
coaxed back into the union with New Gren- 
ada. This step was regretted ever afterwards 
by some of the best citizens of Panama, and 
several attempts were again made to set up 
their independence. It is true these attempts 
were not successful, but President Roosevelt 
in his message to Congress used the following 
language, which the records seem to justify: 
‘The experience of even half a century (since 
the treaty of 1846) has shown Colombia to be 
utterly incapable of keeping order on the 
Isthmus. Only the active intervention of 
the United States has enabled her to preserve 
so much as a semblance of sovereignty. Had 
it not been for the exercise by the United 
States of the police power in her interests, 
her connection with the Isthmus wuld have 
ceased long ago.’” 




















So little was the real authority of Co- 
lombia potent in Panama (outside of the 
absorption of all customs and taxes) that 
from 1846 to 1903 the United States by 
treaty with Colombia was bound to keep 
the line of transit across the Isthmus open 
and uninterrupted. Under the treaty in 
1902 when a revolutionary movement 
started in Patama,— 


“Our government landed troops to protect 
the railroad against the protests of the gov- 
ernor of Panama. We then refused to allow 
either the Colombian government or the 
revolutionists to use the road. This point 
must be noticed because it has a bearing on 
the course of events in 1903. On one occasion 
Colombian troops were disarmed and pre- 
vented from using the road; a few days later 
the same treatment was meted out to the 
forces of the revolutionists—they were com- 
pelled to leave a train which they had seized. 
If we allowed the government troops to use 
the road, we could not deny the revolution- 
ists the right to attack it. The security of 
transit would soon have vanished under such 
circumstances.” 


However greatly che Colombian govern- 
ment may have valued Panama, the 
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people of that province, it is claimed, were 
simply utterly sacrificed to the greed of 
the Bogota politicians: 


“The people of Panama in their declara- 
tion of independence state the fact as fol- 
lows: ‘The people of Panama were a source 
of fiscal revenue to Colombia and nothing 
more. The contracts and the negotiation 
of the railroad and the canal in Panama, 
and the national revenues collected on the 
Isthmus, have produced for Colombia im- 
mense sums, and from this immense total 
the Isthmus has not received the benefit 
of a bridge for any of its many rivers, nor 
that of the construction of a road between 
its towns, nor that of a public building, nor 
that of a school, nor of any of the interests 
in promoting any of its industries, nor has 
the least part of that vast sum been employed 
in promoting its prosperity.’ Now in addi- 
tion to the above, they were about to keep 
away from the Isthmus that which would 
bring to it a wonderful tide of prosperity.” 


As a natural result revolutions were 
no unusual incidents in Papama. 

“President Roosevelt in his message to 
Congress in December, 1903, after giving a 
long list of fifty-seven disturbances in Pan- 
ama—some of them dignified with the name 
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of revolutions—all of which took place in 
the fifty-three years that had elapsed since 
the treaty of 1846, concludes that this recital 
of facts show, amongst other things, ‘that 
the control of Colombia over the Isthmus of 
Panama could not be maintained without 
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the armed intervention and assistance of the 
United States.’ ”’ 

“The people of Panama, that is, the edu- 
cated ones, were ot one mind in this matter. 
They realized that their whole future de- 

ded on the building of the canal. They 

ew that if the treaty failed, it meant stag- 
nation and death for them; they knew that 
if the canal was constructed, it meant life, 
om and prosperity. “The mere possi- 

ility of an abandonment of the Panama 

route and the building of the canal in Nicar- 
agua, was regarded with consternation and 
dismay, for such a turn of affairs would be 
an irretrievable catastrophe. It would mean 
utter ruin.’ And Colombia had plain warn- 
ing of the coming storm. 

‘Some of the most prominent citizens of 
Panama wrote the authorities of Bogota 
pleading with them to ratify the treaty, and 
warning of serious consequences should it be 
defeated. An eminent citizen of Panama, 
of unquestioned loyalty to Colombia, went 
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to Bogota to plead with congress to ratify 
the treaty. There is no question that Co- 
lombia well knew their proposed act would 
be bitterly resented by the people of Panama. 
And the same first citizens in Panama under- 
stood perfectly well that the Colombian 
Congress intended to kill the 
treaty unless their demands on 
the United States should be 
complied with. 

“It is not strange, then, that 
they began to plot revolution, 
and this time the movement 
was supported by the best ele- 
ment in Panama. And it also 
seems that if ever a revolution 
was justified, this one was. 
Certainly our own Revolution- 
ary War was based on far less 
provocation than that under 
which Panama had rested for 
years, in addition to the crush- 
ing blow about to be delivered 
to the interests of the Isthmus 
by the defeat of the canal 
treaty.” 


| = history of the revolu- 
tion and the refusal of the 
United States authorities to 
allow the use of the railway 
by the contesting. parties; the 
retreat of the Colombian 
forces, and the recognition of 
the new Republic of Panama 
are told in detail. Its recogni- 
tion by most of the principal 
nations of the world followed 
within the year, the United 
States acting promptly and 
giving notice that the new 
Republic was under the pro- 
tecticn of the United States. That Colom- 
bia having tried to “hold up” the United 
States, the French company and her own 
province of Panama seems to have simply 
fallen into her own snare, and is justly 
“left out of the game” therefore seems to 
be Mr. Allen’s rational and decided 
conclusion. 


The succeeding chapter deals with 
“Panama and the Canal Zone” as seen 
by che traveler today, and the feeling of 
the people of Panama toward us as a 
people. It is certainly not pleasant to 
learn that the racial differences between 
Anglo-Saxon and Spanish-American views 
of life and character, and the belief that 
Panama ought to have got more money 
out of the deal still chill the enthusiastic 
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esteem which should exist between the 
two races. It remains to be seen if the 
natives of'Colon and Panama will gain 
through their own energy and enterprise 
the full measure of the benefits secured to 
them by the protection of Uncle Sam. 
The “preliminary work” which made 
Panama a country in which men could 
work and live within the average conditions 
of life in the vemperate zone; the salvage 
of much of the immense mass of material 
abandoned by the French company; the 
transformation of Panama and Colon into 
sanitary and well-policed cities, and the 
provision of all sorts of supplies and appa- 
ratus for the army of workmen so rapidly 
brough: together, is full of information and 
interest. The changing conditions under 
which the Canal management was man- 
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aged, until at last it became a beneficent 
autocracy under Colonel Goethals, and 
the final decision in favor of a lock sys- 
tem instead of a sea-level canal are by no 
means the least interesting of this useful 
work. 

The descriptions of the work done on 
the Canal, the social conditions of life in 
the American settlements, and Latin- 
American cities will rank with the best 
that has been done, and are liberally and 
tastefully illustrated. But the chief value 
of the work is its clear, just and reliable 
resume of nearly all the historical, political 
and commercial events which combined 
at last to make the United States both the 
constructor and controller of the most 
stupendous undertaking ever contemplated 
by any nation. 





life in the Canal Zone. 


lo the San Francisco Exposition. 





DITOR’S NOTE—The Nationl Magazine was the first leading monthly 

to recognize the popular demand for a reliable and well-illustrated article on 
the Panama Canal. Two visits were made by the editor to the work while it was still 
inchoate but in rapid progress; the first, in January, 1907, was made alone, and 
its results, as contained in the April issue of that year, at once awakened public 
interest, and spurred on contemporaries to rival and if possible to surpass an enter- 
prising news article which dealt with such astounding facts and yet was apparently 
beyond criticism in its reliability and concise pictures of effective work and social 
A second visit by the editor in April, 1910, was made in 
company with some hundreds of editors from all the States of the Union, and was 
most enjoyable as well as valuable in its results as embodied in the sketches and 
illustrations published in the National for May, 1910. 
photos therein contained have never been surpassed. 

Since then a great number of publications have offered to the public more or 
less ornate and interesting histories of the Panama Canal, and doubiless many 
more are being prepared for the great and formal opening in 1915 and the visitors 
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years the discussion has been going 

on as to what real criticism is and 
what are the proper functions of the critic. 
A poet writes a work that the public re- 
ceive with a hearty welcome; the critic 
condemns the poem as not being a work of 
art, and then the question arises, ‘““What is 
a work of art? Who knows best—the poet, 
the public, or the critic?” Recently the 
editor had brought to his attention a cor- 
respondence between a critic and a poet. 
It will be of special interest to NATIONAL 
readers because one of the correspondents 
happens to be the popular contributor, 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


IN DANGER 

How may a man be a popular poet and yet 
save his soul and his art? This is a question 
which only the select few of any group or 
period are called upon to answer. Some 
popular poets, of course, have no souls to 
save—none at least which emerge above 
the milk and water current of their verse— 
the Tuppers and Ella Wheeler Wilcoxes of 
their generation. Others have no trouble 
with their souls; they just sing naturally 
about common sights and sounds, the things 
all men know or feel or think they know and 
feel—like Mr. James Whitcomb Rifley, 
Eugene Field, Bret Harte in his brief lyric 
moods, or, now and then, Joaquin Miller, 
that high-hearted old democrat who now 
sleeps in his Sierras. 


Orr is a great art, and for 


HARRIET MONROE. 
(In capacity of professional critic.) 


Miss HARRIET MONROE: 

I have just chanced upon your reference 
to me in your periodical. It gave me a sharp 
hurt. Skilled criticism is as needed in the 
world of art as skilled surgery in the world 
of medicine. But the doctor who thrusts 
a rusty nail into the flesh of a patient because 
he chances not to like him is not practicing 
surgery. You thrust a rusty pen into a 
poet you chance not to like: That is not 
criticism. It is spitefulness. 

Poetry to me is a divine thing. I love it 
with all my heart (yes, even with my soul, 
which I dare believe is well evolved). There 
are as many kinds of poetry as there are of 
intellects in men. I have followed the bent 
of my own talents since I first thought in 
verse as a child, and have worked according 
to my own light. I have never made a bid 
for popularity. If I chance to be a popular 
poet it is because I have loved God and life 
and people, and expressed sentiments and 
emotions which found echoes in other hearts. 





An Open Cniticism and an Open Reply 


If this is a sin against art, let me be unregen- 
erate to the day of my death! 

What have you read of my works? No 
critic is justified in making such an assertion 
publicly as yours unless the author has been 
thoroughly read. Have you read my last 
collection, ‘‘Picked Poems,” and my recent 

ms in the NATIONAL, the Cosmopolitan 

agazine, and Housekeeping? If 
you have, and call any or all of these milk 
and water, then there is something the matter 
with your brain as well as your heart. 
you call my early poems milk and water, 
then I think you are suffering from arrested 
emotional development. Something weaker 
than milk and water must run in your veins 
in place of blood. That I have written much 
light verse, which is not poetry (any more 
than it is doggerel) I know; it is simply 
popular verse. That I have written many 
real poems of literary and artistic value, 
even while of human interest, I also know. 
There is no more conceit in such knowledge 
or its avowal than in saying I know my 
eyes are brown. I am as capable of judging 
the difference between verse and poetry, 
even when my own, as of knowing the shades 
of colors, even in my own eyes. 

Hoping you may develop a sense of respon- 
sibility which will cause you to study your 
poets before criticising them, and that you 
may grow at least a sage bush of a heart 
to embellish your desert of intellect, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
Granite Bay, Conn. 

Dear Madam: Pardon this delay in an- 
swering your letter of. September 8th, which 
was mislaid. 

I can only say that, while I have not read 
all your poems I have rarely been able to 
admire those I have read. They seem to be 
of a kind which lovers of the art must resent; 
in fact, I have thought of you as so eager for 
popularity and its rewards as to work solely 
toward that end. 

We all have our standards, and if your 
verse is not according to ours, yet it has such 
a vogue as not to be quite\ negligible—hence 
my remark in our May number, which was 
intended, of course, not for you personally, 
but for you as an artist. If your feelings were 
hurt, I am sorry, but the integrity of the art 
is more important than anybody’s feelings. 
I am, Yours very sincerely, 

HARRIET MONROE. 


THE BUNGALOW, GRANITE Bay, 
SHorT BEacH, CONN. 
Miss Monroe: 
The fact that you have read a few of my 
verses and have not liked them, as you say, 
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is not an excuse for you in the capacity of a 
critic to speak publiely of my work in your 
magazine as you did. No critic has a right 
to make such assertions without having read 
all a poet’s work. Your assumption that 
“lovers of the art resent my kind of work” 
is only true os = these lovers chanceto be 
of your make of mind. There are 
other Kindet N Not knowing me in the least, 
you have no right to think of me as you say 
you have, “eager for popularity and its 
benefits and working solely for those ends.” 
When you were introduced to me as the 
critic editor of a poetry periodical, although 
my nature is one that finds almost every 
individual interesting, you did not appeal 
to me as one fitted for the position; yet I 
did not utter this impression aloud to the 
world because I felt I had no right to do so. 
I did not know you well enough. I have 
since heard a man (not a poet) say you were 
“acid of speech and pen.” This should not 
be the reputation of a worthy critic. Some- 
thing is expected of the critic in the way of 
“noblesse oblige” as well as of the poet. 
Criticism should be big, broad, fearless and 
kind; just as the surgeon is kind to the 
patient, although obliged to wound. If 
you had taken poems of mine (my Sonnets of 
Abelard and Heloise, for instance, which 
are regarded as my most ambitious work 
in a literary way) and then dissected them 
according to your standards, that would be 
criticism, even though it might not be uni- 
versally convincing. What you did was not 
criticism. Except that I adore cats, I would 
call it “‘cattish."" You lowered your stand- 
ard as a self-made critic by giving me a nasty 
stab without cause or sense. It cannot harm 
me, because my gifts are too well known, my 
work too well appreciated, and my own 
reverence and love for my growing poetical 
powers too great, to be affected by such a 
stab; but it does harm to you as a critic; 
and both these letters are written to you 
with the hope of giving you higher ideals 
of criticism rather than of in any way chang- 
ing your point of view toward myself. That 
does not matter; it is as if I had dropped a 
wisp of dried grass out of a big glorious 
bouquet; but it matters much to you to be 
decent and dignified in your magazine, if 
you wish to prove your devotion to the “‘in- 
tegrity of your art.” 

America has many oo who are giving 
the world specimens of real poetry. It has 
few CRITICS WHO ARE GIVING REAL CRITICISM. 

Try and do as earnest a work for your 
chosen art as I am trying to do for mine, 
and then we may meet on even ground. 
But at present you are not even trying to 
do anything but indulge in personal preju- 
dice. This puts you at a disadvantage, 
and gives me the position of the true critic 
with a purpose. For that purpose I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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When Mrs. Wilcox was asked to give an 
illustration of what she considered popular 
verse and not poetry, she gave the following: 


It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows by like a song; 

But the man worth while is one who — smile 
When everything goes dead wrong 

For the test of the ‘art 3 is ii 
And it always comes with the years, 

And > eae that is worth the praises of 


eart 
Is the smile that shines through tears. 


“That is not in any respect poetry,” 
said Mrs. Wilcox, “but it fills a place as 
important perhaps in the world as poetry. 
For instance, at the time of the great floods 
in Ohio, the city of Hamilton was almost 
submerged. I was in Northern Africa, 
but when I reached London, in my mail 
came a clipping and a letter from Stella 
Weiler Taylor of Hamilton, saying these 
lines had become the town slogan during 
the awful calamity and that they were 
printed on slips and tacked to the tops 
of telegraph poles and in every conceivable 
spot to keep up the courage of the stricken 
town. The letter from Mrs. Weiler ended 
with: ‘God bless you, wonderful uplifter 
of human hearts, for this spiritual gift 
to our stricken city.’ If that is losing 
my soul for popularity, I am willing to lose 
it; and somehow this gave me more 
happiness than I am sure could result from 
the highest praise Miss Monroe might 
heap upon any poetry of mine. Yet not 
for one moment did it make me think 
those lines were real poetry.” 

Such thoughts as the oft-quoted “Laugh 
and the world laughs with you, weep and 
you weep alone,” and many other bits 
which are repeated day after day in con- 
versation are included by the author with 
her “popular verse.” She claims only this 
for her beautiful four-line couplet, known 
probably to every schoolboy and girl in 
the country: 


“So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many ways that wind and wind 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs.” 


When urged to give a specimen of what 
she considered “real poetry,” Mrs. Wilcox 
proceeded to contribute the following: 
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Waar Necromancy lies in little things: 
A yellow rose, set in a yellow jar, 
Smiled thro’ the window of a city shop, 
And lo! the hot street vanished, and the voice 
Of blatant Commerce suddenly was hushed. 
I seemed to walk along cool corridors 
Where fountains played and priceless statues gleamed; 
Out from an alcove tiptoed tender notes , 
Of harp strings lightly touched; a woman laughed, 
And silken garments, kissing marble floors, 
Exhaled a fragrance subtle as their sound. 
No discords marred the harmony of life, 
Beauty and mirth and music made the world. 
What Necromancy lies in little things! 


What Necromancy lies in vagrant airs! 
Idle and happy, basking in the sun, 
Where Art with Nature held high carnival, 

One summer day there fell upon mine ear 

A half-forgotten melody. It flayed 

My heart out into strings, whereon the hand 

Of Pain strummed misereres; and the light 

Spilling upon the earth from flawless skies . 

Was changed and charged with darkness. From deep graves 
Dead sorrows rose, with mold upon their shrouds, 

And in the eyeless sockets of their skulls 

Burned old despairs. The haggard past stood forth 

And hid the radiant present f:om my sight. 

What Necromancy lies in vagrant airs! 
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Lever, and his delicious “Handy 
Andy” and “Charley O’Malley,” no writer 
has so deftly portrayed the many-sided 
phases of Irish life and character as G. A. 
Birmingham in his “The Red Hand of 
Ulster,” and now again in “General John 
Regan,’* a humorous, laughable, but not 
impossible picture of life in one of the 
out-of-the-way and gone-to-seed villages of 
inland County Connaught. Into this very 
inner circle of Nationalistic sentiment and 
almost archaic torpidity, an American 
tourist penetrates in his automobile, stops 
at the slovenly tavern and makes enquiries 
about the birthplace, youth and surviving 
relatives of General John Regan, the lib- 
erator of Bolivia, a native cf Ballymoy. 

Dr. Lucius O’Grady seizes the oppor- 
tunity to do something out of the common 
for the desolate village, and incidentally 
to puc a little money into the hands of his 
chief creditor, Doyle, the tavern-keeper. 
No one knows anything about “General 
Regaa,” but they all pretend to, and Bil- 
lings diate started his search, subscribes 
(cut oye m “Sie aaa New York “The 
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$500 toward the erection of a public statue 
to the dead hero, having previously been 
introduced to his grand-niece, and teen 
shown the ruins of the home in which he 
was born. 

He then leaves Ballymoy, to pursue his 
researches into the history of the “General,” 
while Dr. O’Grady makes arrangements for 
the erection of the statue, the a.tendance 
and reception of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and all the usual arrangements for so great 
a public function. There is a quarrel 
between two women for precedence, and 
one through her husband excites the sus- 
picion of the Lieutenant-Governor, who, 
being unable to find that any such man as 
General John Regan ever existed, tele- 
graphs on the very morning of the great 
day that he can not attend. 

Dr. O’Grady, however, carries out the 
program in great style, Billings returns 
and pays up his subscription, but publicly 
states that General John Regan was a 
creature of his own imagination, intended 
to excite the imagination of the deadest 
village he had ever seen. He was, how- 
ever, so well pleased with Dr O’Grady’s 
ingenuity and enterprise, that he con- 
tributed $2,000 more to build a pier in 
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Ballymoy Harbor. The story ends with 
a dedication dinner and in general hilarity 
and good feeling. 


* * * 


GINce the publication of “The Broad 
Highway,” Mr. Jeffery Farnol has 
published three volumes—“The Money 
Moon,” “The Amateur Gentleman,’’* 
and “The Honourable Mr. Tawnish.”’f 
Each of these has in some manner followed 








FATHER AND LOVER MEET 
A stormy greeting between Sir John Chester and 
“The Honourable Mr. Tawnish," hero of Jeffery 
Farnol's latest romance 


the style of the author’s first success. 
“The Money Moon” has already been re- 
viewed in Tue Nationat; “The Amateur 
Gentleman” was published several months 
ago, but has appealed to many book buyers 
as a Christmas book; while “The Honour- 
able Mr. Tawnish,” a dainty little volume 
with color illustrations and holly decora- 
tions, was especially prepared for the 
holiday season. 

“The Amateur Gentleman” has for its 


By pwy, Teens. 
-_ Price, net. 
tThe Honourable Mr. 


awnish.” By Jeffery 
Farnol. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. Price, 
$1.00 net. 


*“The Amateur Gentleman.” 
Boston: Little, Brown & Com 
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htro young Barnabas Barty, the son of 
an old prize-fighter, now innkeeper of the 
“Coursing Hound.” The youth is inclined 
to be a student, and upon inheriting a large 
sum of money from an uncle, he sets out 
along “the broad highway”—for London. 
On his very first day out he meets under 
most romantic circumstances the Lady 
Cleone Meredith, with whom he falls 
deeply in love; Sir Mortimer Carnaby, 
who is to be his bitter enemy, and Viscount 
Devenham—the lovable Dick—who be- 
comes his loyal friend. 

In truth, Barnaby needed friends on 
the voyage which he set out upon with so 
light a heart. He found joy and pleasure 
—yes, and power and position—but he 
also found danger a-plenty, and much 
sadness in other lives. Greater than all, 
he found love, and he won the hand of his 
fair lady by proving himself to be more 
than a mere amateur gentleman. 

One of the chief delights of Mr. Farnol’s 
work is his character-drawing. The people 
who move in his books never seem like 
“puppets of fate,” or only the result of 
his plot development. They are real, 
lovable, human folk whom we remember 
long after the plot has been forgotten. 
“The Amateur Gentleman” is particularly 
rich in its array of delightful fiction folk. 
Aside from the principal characters, what 
splendid and varied types are those of old 
John Barty and his friend Natty Bell; 
of the young Viscount Devenham, already 
mentioned; of the Marquis of Jerningham 
and Captain Slingsby—not to speak of 
the dark figures of the plot, Carnaby, 
Chichester, Ronald Barrymaine and Jasper 
Gaunt. Glorious days were these, in the 
early nineteenth century, and a glorious 
country was England, the scene of intrigue 
and adventure. It is Mr. Farnol’s own 
field; thousands of admiring readers hope 
that he will never leave it. 

‘ “The Honourable Mr. Tawnish” con- 
cerns the love affair between Mr. Tawnish 
and the Lady Penelope Chester. Beauti- 
ful Lady Pen is the petted darling of her 
father and two old baronets who are his 
friends, but they all fall to disagreeing 
about Pen’s lover. “A prancing puppy- 
dog, a walking clothes-pole’—that is her 
father’s description of the young man, 
though Penelope insists that he is brave 
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and good and great, and Sir Richard and 


Bently are inclined to believe her right. 
At last it is decided that Mr. Tawnish 
must be set a task to accomplish—three 
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Ts publication of ““The Lady and the 
Pirate,”* by Emerson Hough, aroused 
something of a sensation. Mr. Hough’s 
past works have usually been political 














THE PIRATE CREW RECONNOITERING 
The three conspirators who kidnap the lady fair in Emerson Hough's breezy romance, 
“The Lady and the Pirate” 


conditions to fulfill—before he shall win 
the hand of Penelope. The conditions are 
difficult to absurdity, but the lover is not 
daunted. The developments are unusual 
and full of color; the little story is a 
delight. 


novels; now he turned his hand to a love 
story. “The Lady and the Pirate” is a 
very bright, breezy and amusing story 
ir ©The Lady and the Pirate.” By Emerson Hough. 


Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Price, 
$1.25 net. 
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which concerns three pirates bold who 
kidnapped a lady fair and bore her out to 
sea—after the approved fashion. One of 
the pirate band was her adventure-loving 
young nephew, the other his “pal,” the 
third a disappointed lover who decided 
that kidnapping was more effective than 
modern methods of wooing. Of course the 
lady storms, and pleads and storms again 
—and of course the pirates are unrelenting. 
However, all ends well and happily. 

Several admirable illustrations are a 
feature of the volume. 











IN WHICH MOLLY PLAYS NURSE 
Alice Barber Stevens’ illustration of one of the 
scenes in “Under the Christmas Stars” 


AOTHES pretty little gift book is 
Grace S. Richmond’s “Under the 
Christmas Stars,”* a wholesome little story 
of Christmas cheer in an old-fashioned 
home. Every page of the volume is deco- 
rated, and there are several full-page draw- 
ings in color. Mrs. Richmond is the author 
of many other little Christmas books, 
including “Brotherly House,” “On Christ- 
mas Day in the Morning,” and “Red 
Pepper Burns,” with which many readers 
are already familiar. 


*Under the Christmas Stars." By Grace S. Rich- 
mond. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 
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LASKA is the scene of Mr. Rex 
Beach’s “The Iron Trail.”* Here is 
an American story, of Americans; a story 
with atmosphere, adventure and splendid 
character-drawing. Murray O’Neill, an 
Irish-American contractor, who sets out 
to build a vad in the Kyak region, is 
the chief t... ter. His workmen call 
him “The Irish rrince.” In truth, Murray 
is a prince’ fellow, and he goes through 
life in a, ely way. On the way to 
Alaska there is an accident on the Great 
Lakes, in which he rescues pretty Natalie 
Gerard, whose mother is the friend of 
Curtis Gordon, O’Neill’s rival in Alaskan 
railroad building. The reader imme- 
diately begins match-making, but Mr. 
Beach has intentionally or otherwise led 
him off upon the wrong track. 

In Alaska, Murray hires as his foreman 
young Dan Appleton, an engineer whose 
sister Eliza is in Alaska with him on an 
assignment for her newspaper. Eliza is 
a robust, practical, common-sense young 
person whom O’Neill appreciates as an 
intelligent compaaion—perhaps as a “pal.” 
Eliza for her part falls deeply in love with 
the great railroad builder, though she 
cleverly conceals it from him. 

The great work begins. Great obstacles 
are encountered; in fact, the difficulties 
at times seem almost insurmountable. 
Through it all O’Neill remains the prince. 
The climax is particularly strong; the end 
particularly satisfying, for not until] then 
does the reader learn that Eliza’s love is 
returned. Here is American love-making 
at its best: 

“Eliza!” Her name burst from his lips in 
a tone that thrilled her, but with it came a 
sudden uproar from the distant crowd, and 
the next instant they saw the ice-barrier was 
givin, ay The pressure had become irre- 
sistible. As the on had risen the ice had 
risen also, and now the narrow throat was 
belching its contents forth. The chaos of 
up-ended bergs was being torn apart; over 
it and through it burst a deluge which filled 
the valley with the roar of a mighty cataract. 
Clouds of spray were in the air; broken 
masses were leaping and somersaulting; 
high up on the shore were stranded floes and 
 — left in the wake of the moving 

y. Onward it coursed, clashing and 
grinding along the brittle face of the glacier; 
over the alder tops beyond the bend they 


**The Iron Trail.” By Rex Beach. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.35 net. 
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could see it moving faster and jfaster, like 
the crest of a tidal wave. The surface of the 
river lowered swiftly beneath the bridge; 
the huge white pans ground and milled, 
shouldered aside by the iron-sheathed pillars 
f concrete 
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soul rivaled that which had just passed be- 
fore her eyes. The bridge, the river, the val- 
ley itself were gyrating slowly, dizzily. 
“Eliza!” She did not answer. ‘Child!’ 
O'Neill’s voice. was shaking. “Why did you 
come to me? Why did you do this mad 


ON THE WAY TO ALASKA 


Murray O'Neill, the railroad builder, meets and makes friends with the future 
stepdaughter of his rival (From “The Iron Trail’’) 


“See! It’s gone already. Once it clears a 
passageway we'll have no more gorges, for 
the freshets are coming. The bridge didn’t 
even tremble—there wasn’t a tremor, not 
ascratch!” Eliza looked up to find O’ Neill re- 
garding her with an expression that set her 
heart throbbing and her thoughts scattering. 
She clasped a huge, cold bolthead and clung 
to it desperately, for the upheaval in her 


thing? 1 saw something in your face that 
I can’t believe—that I— can’t think possible. 
It—it gives me courage. If I don’t 
quickly I'll never dare. Is it—true? r 
girl, can it be? I’m so old—such a poor 
thing—you couldn’t possibly care, and yet, 
why did you come?’ The words were torn 
from him; he was gripped and shaken by a 
powerful emotion 
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She tried to answer, but her lips were 
soundless. She closed her eyes, and Murray 
saw that she was whiter than the foam far 
beneath. He stared into the colorless face 
upturned to his until her eyelids fluttered 
ay and she managed to voice the words 

clung in her throat. 

“T've always—loved you like this.”’ 

He gave a cry, like that of a starving man; 


ye 
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over him; they clung to each other, drunk 
with ecstasy, senseless in their surroundi 

“I thought you cared for Natalie,” 
said, softly, after a while. 

“Tt was always you.’ 
Ff, “Always?” 

“Alware s!’’ 
}' She turned her lips to his, and lifted her 
entwining arms. 


THE MYSTERIOUS “PARROT & CO.” AND HIS MAN 
An Englishman in exile is the hero of Mr. Harold McGrath's late novel 


she felt herself drawn against him. 
he, too, was s hless; he could only press 
her close while his mind went groping for 
words to express that joy which was as yet 
unbelievable and stunning. 
“Couldn't you see?"’ she asked, breathlessly. 
He shook his head. “I’m such a dreamer. 
I’m afraid it—can’t be true. I'm afraid you'll 
go away and—leave me. You won't ever— 
you, Eliza? I couldn’t stand that.” 
Then fresh realization of the truth swept 


But now 


PIDIANA is again the field for a novel 
by Mr. Meredith Nicholson. ‘“Other- 
wise Phyllis’’* is the story of a young girl 
who grows to womanhood under the care 
of her father and some maiden aunts, 
leaders in the society of Montgomery, their 


*Otherwise Phytite. x nt Meredith Nicholson. 
Basten: Houghton, Mifflin Company. Price, $1.35 





















native town. Her mother had, in Phyllis’ 
infancy, run away with another man, a 
scion of one of Montgomery’s leading fami- 
lies, which, of course, was a very great 
scandal indeed. Phyllis’ father, however, 
bore up under the strain; the child was a 
happy, charming little thing, beloved even 
by the narrow minds of the Montgomery 
townsfolk. When Phyllis was quite a 
young lady her mother returned, and this 
is one of the most interesting parts of the 
book. She is different from the repentant 
wife of popular tradition, who begs her 
husband to take her from poverty “for 
our child’s sake.” Looking younger and 
prettier than ever, she comes back to 
Montgomery something as a financier. 
She has made a fortune in investments, 
and she wants to settle some of her wealth 
upon her daughter. Phyllis, of course, 
falls in love with her pretty young mother, 
who as time goes on, establishes herself 
securely in the very society which for years 
had spoken her name in a scornful whisper. 

On the whole, 
Mr. Nicholson 
does some very 
fine character 
drawing.He knows 
his Indiana town. 
His heroine is lov- 
able and appeal- 
ing, though she is 
presented asa 
breezy American; 
the hero is a quiet, 
plodding youth, 
whose heart, how- 
ever, is pure gold 
—the sort of chap 
whom breezy he- 
roines usually 





dith obetcnels novel, 
“Otherwise Phyllis” marry. The pres- 
ent reviewer pre- 

fers the author’s former volume, ‘‘A Hoosier 
Chronicle”; this, however, may be only a 


matter of taste. “Otherwise Phyllis” is a 
wholesome American novel. 


7 . . 


Is there no symbolism in recent books? 
Oriental life, and especially such phases 
as give us some insight into the character 
and intrigues of the Turkish or Arabian 
woman, is always an attractive feature 
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in modern fiction. ‘“Fatima’’* (pronounced 
Fat-mah) is a young Egyptian and very 
beautiful, who has married the Fool of 
Ashmunein, who made money for her 
because he spoke no word, but barked like 
a dog, brayed like a donkey, cawed like 
a cock, bubbled like a camel, squeaked 
like a Sakyeh and whistled like a steamer, 
until the Christian‘ tourists, upon whose 





MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
The Indiana novelist. His latest book is “Otherwise 
~ Phyllis” 


loot the people of Fatima lived, filled her 
little hands with silver and copper coins. 

Wherefore Ali, who had formerly en- 
riched his cousin Omar, the local sheik, 
backed by the loveliness of his wife, who 
by the tourists was supposed to be his 
daughter, poured into his wife’s lap so 
much money that she repaired her home, 
bought gay raiment and anklets and arm- 
lets to her heart’s content, and cattle, 
sheep and goats, until she was the envy 
of her neighbors. But she was not con- 
tented because Ali lacked the ability 
to praise and appreciate her beauty, so 
at last she decided to leave him and go to 
the great city. 

So having given him a strong dose of 
hashish in his evening pipe, and taken a 
milder smoke herself, she goes to the great 
city, is noted for her wit and beauty, loved 


By Rowland Thomas. Boston: Little 


**Patima.” 
& Price, $1.35_net. 


Brown & Co. 
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and married by the great man of the time, 
but leaves him for a young Arab, who 
deserts her as soon as he becomes chief 
of his tribelet. Worn out with work and 
poverty, she goes back to her native vil- 
lage, a hopeless outcast. She finds that 
Omar is dead, but Ali the Fool has become 
heir to all his wealth, and welcomes her 
back to her old home. 

Then she awakes to find that in her 
hashish dreams, existed all che long years 
of good and evil fortune, intrigue, love and 
despair, through whose experiences she 
has taught herself to be satisfied with her 
life and even with dear patient Ali, her 





MR. LEONE BRACKER'S CONCEPTION OF LIDA 
a mystery novel by 


The young heroine of “‘The Case of Jennie Brice,” 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
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loving fool. Here is a book with a thought 
underneath. 


* . * 


NE often wonders if there is such a 

thing as a real English hero, a hand- 
some, clean, sensible, affectionate gentle- 
man, to be found among the “passing 
crowd” who furnish models to the English 
story-tellers of today. Certainly Mrs. 
Baillie-Reynolds in “A Makeshift Mar- 
riage”* found a poor lay-figure in Oliver 
Brendon, editor of The Penman, only son 
of a splendid widow lady, and engaged 
to Miss Vivien Faulkner, who threw him 
over for a wealthy Ameri- 
can while traveling in 
Egypt. 

In his passionate resent- 
ment this British Adonis 
plans to marry his stenog- 
rapher, Astrid Carey; to 
face the faithless Vivien 
with a bride in the flush of 
her honeymoon, and then, 
“God knows what next,” 
for he does not love his 
stenographer, or care what 
becomes of her after his 
revenge is satiated. It was 
a little the meanest, lowest 
vengeance that a six-foot 
Briton could conceive of, 
and resulted in the utter 
misery of his bride whom 
he duly accompanied 
“home” to find that his 
wife’s scorn and indigna- 
tion was little less intense 
than his own mother’s. 
The two women, however, 
form an affection for each 
other, and Astrid Carey, 
aided by Mrs. Brendon’s 
taste, made a host of 
friends and admirers, and 
to some extent excited 
even Oliver Brendon’s 
admiration. 

The young husband was, 
however, still half-insane 
and wholly selfish, and a 

"A Makeshift Marriage.” By 


Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. Price, 
$1.25 net. 
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caravan tour to which he and his wife are 
invited gives them a chance to be sepa- 
rated most of the week without exciting 
especial comment. In the meantime 
Vivien Faulkner meets Oliver and enjoys 
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development follows upon the heels of 
another, until the reader begins to suspect 
that there can be no solution. Then fol- 


lows a reunion of the estranged parties to 
“A Makeshift Marriage.” 


AS ROBERT W. CHAMBERS SEES SUFFRAGE 
One of Edmund Frederick's illustrations for ‘“The Gay Rebellion,"’ a fantastic story of Votes for Women 


a passionaie interview full of fond regrets, 
belated tenderness and other emotions, 
which upset Oliver, and on the whole give 
Vivien the diversion of an intensely affect- 
ing and perfectly good “lover’s parting.”’ 


Then things begin to warm up. One 


HE most exceptional thing about “The 
Gay Rebellion,”* Robert W. Chambers’ 
rather fantastic novel on the suffrage ques- 
tion, is the little story “‘Left Over” at the 


*“The Gay Rebellion.’ By Robert W. Chambers 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. Price, $1.30 net 
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end of the book, which has no bearing upon 
any part of the volume. Those who asso- 
ciate Mr. Chambers only with frivolous or 
“naughty” society novels would hardly 
believe this appealing bit of a story to 
be of his authorship. “Left Over” is a 
love story—in fact, it is an inspiring love 
story. It has to do with a sweet little lady 
of aristocratic, old-fashioned Westchester 
folk, who now lives alone with the old 
family servants upon her great Westchester 
farm. Business brings her one day to New 
York, and a cab-driver whom she asks: to 
direct her to a suitable hotel suggests 
the Aurora Borealis (an apt fictitious selec- 
tion, by the way). Here, because of her 





A STORMY MEETING 
The college professor, in a serious mood, is not 
happy to find “Lady Laughter” watching him 


innocence, the little lady sees nothing that 
is not wholesome. When she comes to 
New York again she goes, of course, to 
the Aurora Borealis, and her attention is 
attracted to a well-set-up young man, 
who usually seems to be alone. At last 
she summons her courage to ask one of 
the maids who he is. The reply leaves 
nothing to be said. 

“Huh!” she sniffed; “‘he ain't much.” 

“What do you mean?”’ asked the girl. 

“Why, he’s a capper, mem.” 

“A—a what?” 

“A capper—a gambler.” 

The girl flushed scarlet. The maid handed 
her a check for her rain-coat and said: “The 
hang around swell hotels, they do, and pi 
up acquaintance with likely- looking and 
lonely boobs. Then the first thing the lonely 
boob knows he’s had a good dinner with a 
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new acquaintance and is strolling into a 
uiet but el ant looking t house in the West 
orties or Fifties.” 


The ‘ ‘capper’s ” regeneration makes the 
story. It is worth the price of the entire 
book. Perhaps one day it will be reprinted 
alone, and given a more auspicious title. 

* * * 


NEARLY every season, at holiday time, 
the J. B. Lippincott Company pub- 
lishes one*of Mr. Ralph Henry Barbour’s 
pretty stories, illustrated with beautiful 
full-page drawings in color. “Lady Laugh- 
ter’* is the title happily chosen by the 
author of this year’s volume. It is a ro- 
mance, of course—this time between Mr. 
Richard Greenough Hollidge, 3d, A. M., 
formerly instructor of English in Harvard 
University—a serious-minded young man, 
who writes books on English “for uses in 
schools and colleges’—and the pretty, 
vivacious young Miss Betty Lee—“Lady 
Laughter.” Their love story is amusing, 
wholesome and charmingly written—and 
the volume, beautifully bound, illustrated, 
and boxed, is particularly suitable for a 
gift book at amy season of the year. 


< * * 


b *  debaboe the garish splendor and feverish 
activity of “The Hippodrome”’f one 
associates something of cheer and gaiety, 
but Rachel Hayward has made her title 
a mask through which death stares merci- 
less and inevitable. Poor Arithelli, the 
only member of a decayed Irish family who 
has life and courage enough to make a 
living, comes to Barcelona to fill her first 
engagement as a star rider. She is success- 
ful, but is led on to join some Socialists 
whose society ought to bring anyone to 
the madhouse in about ten days, and whose 
history in this case is a chamberof horrors. 
Arithelli’s happiness, health, employment 
and life are destroyed without demon- 
strating any necessity for the sacrifice of 
one of the very few decent characters in 
this terrible book. 

Those who need to be half frightened to 
death to enjoy themselves will find a 
decided charm in “The Hippodrome.” 

*“Lady La 


ter.” By Ralph Henry Barbour. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

t’The ig By Rachel Hayward. New 

York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.25 net. 
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A PLEASANT boys’ and girls’ story, 
“The Squaw Lady,’* by Emilie Black- 
ore Stapp, continues the series, begun in 
“The Trail of the Go-Hawks,” and con- 
tinued in “Uncle Peter Heatheb,”’ all of 
which have a charm of their own, owing 
to their evident sympathy with the lively 





ae long engagements wise?’’ seems to 
be asked and answered in “The Long 
Engagement,”* another English novel, 
which is unusually well written and deals 
with the loves and lives of three sisters 
and a brother. The brother is working 
himself to the bone to support “the girls,”’ 


“THE SQUAW LADY” 
An illustration conveying the sweet and wholesome spirit of ‘The Squaw Lady,” 
a book for boys and girls, by Emelie B. Stapp 


imagination and desire to do and be some- 
thing latent in most ehildish hearts. 

How the young braves of the Go-Hawks 
took turns in assisting and guarding Mrs. 
Shirley while her son was away on a trip 
to Europe is well told, and good reading for 
young and some old people. 


*The Squaw Lady.” _By Emilie Blackmore Stapp. 
Philadelphia: David McKay: Price, $1.25 net. 





who have nothing but an annuity of one 
hundred dollars apiece for clothes and 
pocket-money, while the two eldest are 
devoted to all that parish work into which 
their deceased father, “the rector’ had 
instructed them. ‘ 

Joan, the younger, was a loving, sympa- 


New 


*“The Long E. agement.” By E. S. Stevens. 
York: George H. Deran Company. Priee, $1.25, 
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thetic sister, who tried to lessen poor 
Dominick’s burdens, not the least of which 
was his constant effort to “get ahead” 
sufficiently to marry pretty Melody Walker, 
the charming, spirited and art-loving 
daughter of a somewhat epicurean father. 

Around these central characters revolve 
a host of English people of the country and 
parish, astonishingly well portrayed. Dom- 
inick, culpably unselfish, allows his two 
elder sisters to add to his burdens, and 
Melody is eating out her heart in hopeless 
waiting. 

Finally, Joan goes to the city to work as 
a typist, but is soon forced to return home. 
Melody’s father loses most of his prop- 
erty and she is called upon to marry a rich 
man or bring her father down to almost 
hopeless poverty. She breaks her long 
engagement and Dominick realizes that 
he has made her bear unjust burdens and 
acknowledges the justice of her decision. 
On the day of her wedding, however, she 
runs away in he- bridal attire to Dominick, 
who has also just received a good appoint- 
ment, and they elope to be married by 
special license at London. It is a very 


pretty mixup, whose finale leaves the stage - 


in confusion and little to tell the reader 
the general result. No one dies, although 
the decease of Mrs. Tachbrooke, the parish 
mischief-maker, “surviving friends would 
gratify” as Holmes expresses it. No one 
is married, although two fair brides— 
Melody and Joan—are on their way to the 
hymeneal altar. And there you are; “you 
pays your money and you takes your 
choice.” 
. * 7. 


AM JNG the many English authors who 
have been enabled by the recent 
changes to duplicate their stereotype plates 
and inundate the American market with 
works protected by the existing criminal 


law of copyright, Miss Sybel Grant, a. 


daughter of the Earl of Roseberry, is 
numbered. ‘The Chequer-Board,’”* a col- 
lection of short stories, deals with many 
phases of human life and experience, rang- 
ing “from grave to gay,” im some cases 
very strongly plotted and executed, and 
as a rule characteristically English in tone. 


*The Chequer-Board.” By Sybel Grant. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.20 net. 
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“Beyond the Boundary,” an Indian mys- 
tery, “The Three-Cornered Secret,” a 
really domestic tragedy, and “A Yankee 
Tangle” are the most interesting selections. 


* + * 


O much has been written about Halli 

Caine’s latest book, ‘““The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me,’* that most readers are famil- 
iar with the plot. That the book has 
human appeal is evident from the large 
number of copies sold, and from the fact 
that the work has already been translated 
into several foreign languages. Taken as 
a whole, Mary O'Neill’s narrative—the 
heroine writes her own story, chapter by 
chapter—is certainly forceful and tearful 
enough. As to whether the book strikes 
at a general evil rather than an isolated 
case—that is a matter of opinion. As a 
story to arouse emotion, “The Worjan 
Thou Gavest Me” will do. 


* * * 


N “The King’s Blue Riband”t we have 

a pure romance of love and adventure 
in the England and France of the eighteenth 
century. Sir Anthony Claverton, impelled 
chiefly by the necessity of pleasing a 
wealthy relative who would have nothing 
to do with him if he failed to comply 
with her wishés, wooed her god-daughter, 
Sylvia Defraine, and finally actually fell 
in love with her, while she was devoted 
to a handsome adventurer and cared 
nothing for Sir Anthony. 

Falling in with a highwayman, one of a 
band of robbers and schemers known as 
“The Masquers,” and being at his wits’ 
end to secure a large sum, Sir Anthony 
agrees to go to the French court at Paris 
and bring back the Cordon-Bleu constantly 
worn by King Louis himself. 

His adventures, his love affairs—for 
more than one lady loved him—his success- 
ful seizure of the coveted prize; his safe 
return to England and final triumph in 
both love and rivalry, are told with much 
of the verve and charm which made Dumas 
successful in the same field. 


*“The Woman Thou Gavest Me.” By Hall Caine. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, 
$1.35 net. 
t'The King’s Blue Beast. By Beth Ellis. 


New 
York: The rge H. Doran Company. Price, $1.25 


net. 














HEN it comes to incubating new ideas 

and carrying out and forwarding 
striking projects, Boston seems generally 
to be the place where the idea is conceived 


and the institution flourishes. -Miss Mil- 
dred Champagne, a girlish, golden-haired 
young author of several plays, and a 
writer of great popularity, hasafor some 
time entertained an ambition to-establish 
in Boston a theater connected with a school 
of dramatic training for those aspiring to 
be playwrights and actors, with no charge 
for tuition to students of proven talent 
and merit. The basic idea is to favor free- 
dom of choice in its curriculum, according 
as the student wishes to sing, dance, act, 
play or write, it matters not; everyone can 
follow the bent of his own genius so long 
as he promises adequate results. 

For many years American theaters have 
featured foreign actors, and it is Miss 
Champagne’s contention that we have 
talent enough in America not only to sup- 
ply our own theaters, to the complete 
satisfaction of our own theatergoers, but 
to supply the whole theatrical world. 
American talent is given no chance until 
it has proved itself on foreign shores, and 
thus it is that here ‘‘many a rose is born to 
blush unseen, and waste its sweetness on 
the desert air.” 

Miss Champagne believes in America, 
in the American stage, and its talent, and 
she is going to prove that we have our 
Carusos,our Bernhardts and our Pavlowas, 
if we will only encourage our budding 
talent to bloom, and give it its proper 
setting. Already the venture is receiving 
the co-operation of some of Boston’s 
wealthiest and most influential citizens, so 


that its success is already assured. C. H. 
Blackall, the famous architect, is planning 
the building. 

The theater is to be located in the heart 
of Boston, and to be called “The Mildred 
Champagne Theater,” in honor of its in- 
spiring genius, the young playwright and 
authoress, who at the height of her success 
has decided to devote her career to helping 
others attain the full measure of their 
deserving. 

Miss Champagne needs no introduction 
to New England readers. A Radcliffe 
girl, she took a course in playwriting under 
Professor Baker, and is one of the most 
successful of the young Harvard play- 
wrights. Her first plays were entitled 
“The Middle Class,” ‘“‘Dear College 
Days,” and “The Education of Beatrice,” 
the last one of the most popular successes 
ever brought out in Boston. “The Mexi- 
can,” a drama in three acts,. produced last 
summer at the Plymouth Theater, Boston, 
and later to be opened in New York, was 
of peculiar interest because it reflects so 
accurately and vividly the atmosphere 
of Mexico, where for over five years the 
young author resided in her own hacienda 
and was made a confidant and friend by 
many Mexicans. She speaks Spanish 
fluently, as well as French and German, 
and has traveled extensively, having toured 
the world twice. 

Miss Champagne is also an accomplished 
musician and a composer of popular songs, 
including “‘Love Makes the World Go 
Round,” and “The Mexican Serenade,” 
which latter was rendered with splendid 
effect in the moonlight scene of “The 
Mexican.” She has contributed a number 
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of articles on the Mexican situation to 
the Boston Transcript and leading maga- 
zines and periodicals. Her latest book, 
“Love,” (Richard Badger Publishing Com- 
pany), a psychological treatise on love 
and marriage, is creating a sensation in 
the book world, and is being translated 
into French, German and Spanish. In this 
connection the name of Mildred Cham- 
pagne is a household word because of her 
clever and sympathetic pen and keen sense 





Crhampiasn, ivis 
MISS MILDRED CHAMPAGNE 


The well-known young Boston author and playwright 
who is planning a new theater and dramatic school, 
which will be a unique Boston institution 


of humor. She has for several years been 
connected with the Boston Post, through 
whose columns she has endeared herself 
to veritably millions of readers, because 
of her insight into domestic problems and 
those things which lie nearest to the heart. 

The Mildred Champagne Social Clubs, 
so numerous all over New England, are 
another testimonial to her work in bringing 
happiness to others. At these clubs young 
people who are lonesome and have no 
social opportunities may meet each other 
in all honesty and good fellowship, under 
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proper and sympathetic surroundings. 
Social entertainments, such as dances and 
card parties, are given throughout the 
winter, and Miss Champagne and her 
staff of social directors see to it that all 
the ladies and gentlemen are introduced 
to one another and enter into the club 
gayeties. There are no outsiders or “wall 
flowers” in the Mildred Champagne Social 
Clubs, for it is their essential object “‘to 
give everybody a good time.” 

With all this activity it seems difficult 
to realize that Miss Champagne should 
undertake the responsibility of building a 
Boston institution and a Boston theater, 
but those friends who have followed her 
career since college days have little doubt 
of her ultimate success. The advantages 
accorded her in the study of the theater, 
and opportunities to write a play, have 
inspired her to attempt to give her own 
people like and better opportunities to 
develop talent, genius and ambition and to 
release them from the conventional leading- 
strings which have for centuries tied Ameri- 
can genius to the autocratic dictation of 
European maestros. 

“Every human being should be born to 
a heritage of happiness”—that in a word 
is the philosophy of Miss Mildred Cham- 
pagne, a young woman who combines com- 
pelling personal charm with rare genius and 
aphilosophy of sympathy for all humankind. 


oa * * 


LITTLE diamond is worth a mountain 

of glass,”’ is a saying that comes home 
with peculiar force to a reviewer of a 
volume of poetry. It is in the poet’s 
product that quality rather than quantity 
counts most emphatically. Following 
the publication, some years ago, of her 
dainty volume of sonnets and lyrics under 
the title: “As Thought Is Led,” Mrs. 
Alicia K. Van Buren now further expresses 
her fine poetic insight into life and feeling 
in a companion volume, “Fireflies.”* This 
book, which the printer and binder have 
sought to make conform in a material way 
with the fine spiritual quality of the lyrics 
and sonnets within, is a volume which a 
true lover of true poetry will treasure. 
He will keep it within easy reach where, 


“Fireflies. * By Alicia K. Van Buren. 


“Fireflies.’ Boston: 
Richard © Badger. Price, $1.00. 
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whenever he is a-weary of the tedious 
“muchness” of too many lyrists, he may 
refresh his soul with lines which have 
something to say and which say it in a 
truly poetic manner. The author’s splen- 
did ability to paint word-pictures which 
enable the reader to visualize the thought 
set forth is charmingly obvious in the title 
poem of the volume: 


FIREFLIES 


Above a meadow near the river shore, 
Upon a summer evening still and warm, 
I saw a multitude of fireflies swarm, 

And each its tiny twinkling lantern bore. 


And as the night grew darker each pale flame, 
Of azure, opal and of topaz hue, 
Began to brighten, and still brighter grew— 
Till suddenly a sweeping windstorm came! 
The great trees bent, the dead twigs stung 


my face, 
The driven leaves made tumult on the 


ground; 
The little living lamps, in darkness 
drowned, 
Were swept into the black abyss of space 


Is their fate ours? Is ours a truer light—- 
That frail uncertain lamp we call the soul? 
Are we, too, swept to some abysmal goal 

Like fireflies blown across a windy night? 


However, no one poem of the nearly 
fifty in the volume can to an adequate 
degree set forth the fine variety of themes 
which are treated or the sentiments ex- 
pressed. While a rather serious tone runs 
through the volume, there is everywhere 
present a brave challenge of optimism 
to more than match the minor note of 
sadness here and there apparent. The 
volume may most appropriately be likened 
to a dainty harp from which the skilled 
performer calls forth as many songs in as 
many keys as there are strings to his 
instrument. The desire of the reviewer 
to quote from this volume for the pleasure 
of his readers must be repressed; however, 
one of the many poems that so subtly and 
gracefully portray the philosophy of life 
must suffice to bring this brief review 
within its prescribed limits. It is entitled 

BUBBLES 
My little Mary, who could scarcely stand 
And ne’er had walked, I took with me one 


day 
To where the other children were at play. 
We found mg blowing bubbles. Her small 
han 
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Held fast to mine as though she feared to fall; 
But when one bubble, brightly-hued, took 
flight, 
She clasped her tiny fingers with delight 
And rushing forward, caught the radiant ball 
Alas, the bubble burst! She gave a moan 
Of disappointment. Then my baby cried! 
Dear child, you, too, have lost what you have 
tried 
To win, but you, too, now have walked 
alone! 





S. P. PUFFER 


The enterprising secretary of the Charleston Board of 
Trade, Charleston, West Virginia 


NEVER do I pass over the Missouri- 

line without making a detour up the 
east center of the state to Columbia, 
where many an itinerant editor stops to 
see “what the boys are doing” at the 
School of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri. Here Dean Walter Williams 
holds forth and trains his young men and 
women in practical newspaper work. 
If the wayfarer arrives early enough in 
the afternoon, he will see “The Missou- 
rian’ put on the press by the youthful 
staff, or perhaps be “interviewed” by one 
of the student reporters. The little paper 
is conducted in every particular like a 
small city daily. Each member of the 
staff receives instruction, and criticism 
of his work, from the faculty in charge. 
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The values of news are taught, the prep- 
aration of copy, the writing of headlines, 
the covering of assignments, the obtaining 
and reporting of news, the: writing of 
editorials, the reviewing of books and 
magazines—in short, all the chief depart- 
ments of modern journalism. The School 
of Journalism at the University is organized 
as a separate college and has a separate 





DEAN WALTER WILLIAMS 
Professor of journalism, who conducts one of the most 
successful schools of journalism in the world at the 
University of Missouri 


faculty, and the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Journalism is conferred upon 
those who complete the four years’ course 
embracing English history, sociology, 
economics, political science, newspaper 
jurisprudence, psychology and illustrative 
art, in addition to instruction in the his- 
tory and principles of journalism, news- 
gathering, correspondence, newspaper ad- 
ministration and editorial writing. 

The School of Journalism at the Uni- 
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versity of Missouri was established by 
President A. Ross Hill and the board of 
curators with the purpose of training, not 
making journalists. It is the first attempt 
to train for journalism as a separate pro- 
fession, though other colleges and uni- 
versities are giving, with varying success, 
lectures upon journalism and courses 
more or less extended, in preparation for 
journalism. 

The School of Journalism at Missouri 
applies the modern laboratory methods. 
It trains to do by doing. Its graduates 
will not be seasoned journalists, but they 
will have broader vision, better equipment 
and larger fitness for the profession because 
of their years here. They will be better 
fitted for the highest public service, the 
service that an alert, resourceful, high- 
minded journalist can render. 


* * * 


T has been said that “of the making of 

books there is ro end,” but now and 
then some new volume comes from the 
publisher possessing some particular qual- 
ity that causes it to command instant 
and general attention. ‘The Woods,” 
by Douglas Malloch, recently brought 
out by the George H. Doran Company 
of New York, is one of the few books of 
poetry that now attract widespread atten- 
tion. Readérs of the NATIONAL are al- 
ready familiar with some of Mr. Malloch’s 
work. His poem, “Work and Worry,” ap- 
pears on another page of this issue of THE 
NATIONAL. Many will recall “In Forest 
Land,” which the editor hailed with delight 
upon publication, and which is now in its 
third edition and ranked among the best sel- 
lers of American poetry. In the new volume 
the poet has struck a higher note than 
ever before—he has come closer than ever 
to the great American people. 

It is because he is recognized as the wood- 
ranger poet that this gifted young Ameri- 
can is attracting nation-wide attention of 
the people who want to know who and 
where he is, and why it is that he is able 
to paint the beauty of the forest and to 
put into pleasant lyrics, with the point 
and pith of a Kipling, the humor and 
philosophy of the woodsman. 

It is a new kind of literature, and is 
finding the heart of every man or woman 
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who ever has loved the trees—whether 
primeval forest, the woodlot on the farm 
or the emerald arcades of clues or maple- 
bordered streets. The editor has said 
before that to anyone who has ever lived 
in the woods a library without the books 
of Douglas Malloch must ever be incom- 
plete, and his new volume, “The Woods,” 
confirms and strengthens this opinion. 
There is no more striking personality 
among living poets than this “poet of the 
woods.” He is doing in verse what 
Stewart Edward White is doing in prose; 
and it is interesting to note that the two 
men, almost of the same age, were born in 
western Michigan within forty miles of 
each other. White’s father drove logs on 





CHARLES G. ROSS 


Instructor in journalism, University of Missouri 


the Grand River, and there laid the foun- 
dation of the White fortune. Malloch’s 
father was a sawmill and lumber camp 
foreman. Both boys grew up in the com- 
pany of the woods and have chummed, 
more or less, with the forest ever since. 
For many years, on foot, horse or mule, 
Malloch has been cruising the forests 
of the United States und Canada, bunking 
with the lumberjack, accompanying the 
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river driver in his labors, and studying 
the forest at first hand. No wonder he is 
able to portray the woods and the woods- 
man so well—for that is the secret of his 
literary skill. He gives his readers not 
only the beauty of the forest, but the 
humor and philosophy of the woodsman, 
too. Every man or woman who has ever 





SILAS BENT 
Assistant Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Journalism, University of Missouri 


sat by a campfire will appreciate the 
beauty of “The Woods.” It has made 
Mr. Malloch not only the voice of the for- 
est, but also the laureate of the lumberjack, 
the lumberman and the forester. It has 
won him the praise of Gifford Pinchot, 
H. S. Graves, chief forester of the United 
States, and other men known for their 
interest in the American forest. And it 
seems likely to give him permanent fame 
as the singer of that delightful region we 
call ‘‘the out-of-doors.” Forester Graves 
wrote: “His verses must appeal to every- 
one who really knows the woods, and I 
have read them with the keenest delight. 
The human element, which is presented so 
sympathetically, gives to the work a 
unique character and lends it an added 
interest.” 
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Malloch is a spare, active man some- 
where in the thirties, and of Scotch- 
Canadian parentage. The woodsmen have 
given him the sobriquet of “Slim,” and 
Malloch declares that it applies not only 
to his person, but also to his purse. Many 
years ago, while roughing it in the Rocky 
Mountains near Leadville, he fell in with 
a young prospector who was looking for 
goki. The two became fast friends, and 
wiien. Malloch left they entered into a 
solemn compact by which they agreed that 
the one who first made $500,000 should 





DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
The editor-poet, whose recent volume of verse is attract- 
ing widespread attention 


divide it with the other. Malloch was 
willing enough to make the bargain, as 
it seemed that a goldseeker would be 
more likely to “make his pile” than a 
poet. 

Years after someone who knew them 
both returned from Colorado. Malloch, 
eager to know how nearly ready for divi- 
sion the half million was, inquired how his 
friend was getting along. Alas! the wife 
of the other man had just sued him for 
divorce, alleging non-support, and Malloch 
gave up his dreams of wealth then and 
there. 
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But if he has not achieved material 
wealth, Douglas Malloch is rich in friends 
through such poems as make up “The 
Woods,” for every man or woman who 
loves outdoor life will want to possess the 
charming little volume and to pass it on 
to others to enjoy. 


* ” * 


“I PLUNGED into the writing game 

much as a boy plunges into the water— 
and to his intense surprise learns that he 
knows how to swim.” So Mrs. Lilian 
Ducey, one of the NATIONAL’s popular 
contributors, begins the account of her 
entrance into the short story field. This 
is how it came about, as Mrs. Ducey 
breezily tells the editor :— 

“A New York newspaper was offering a 
prize of fifty dollars each week for the best 
story published during the week, and space 
rates to all others used. I followed up the 
contest with interest. Suddenly, one day, 
1 said to myself, ‘Any one should be able 
to write stories as good as these.’ And so 
I went at it. The story was accepted. 
Also the next five. As soon as one was 
published I wrote another. The seventh 
brought me the weekly prize of fifty dollars. 
And then I had one other in the next and 
last week. 

“It was just then that it became neces- 
sary for me to turn wage earner. Being 
naturally domestic and having the Little 
One, I decided to write steadily and bom- 
bard the magazines. And in the first year 
I earned $1,536. 

“I am now beginning my fourth year 
making ‘a living out of literature, and 
although the rewards are often small, I 
always manage to keep the family coffer 
full. In the past three years I have sold 
one hundred and fifty-six stories. Many 
of them I could wish were better, and why 
some of them sold was a mystery to me. 
An editor said to me once, that no matter 
how flimsy the tale was, it had the ‘human 
interest element’; and that is the only 
solution I have. Yes, I write rapidly and 
regularly. With the burden of supporting 
the family on my shoulders, I write my 
little stories as they come to me without 
waiting for the ‘big idea’ to perch on me and 
whisper in my ear. I made $525 last month 
—the best thus far. 
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“Now I wonder what else would be of 
interest to you. Isn’t it usual to begin: 
BORN— 

- “Well, 1 hate to admit (but perhaps you 
are not proficient in mathematics) that I 
was born in 1876. I am sending a photo- 
graph and if you add this item, perhaps 
your readers will be kind enough to say: 
‘She doesn’t look it.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Ducey is as modest as she is candid. 
NATIONAL readers who have enjoyed her 
story, “No Sentiment,” in the preceding 
pages, or “Kings and Their Kingdoms” 
and “An Unsuspected Parallel,” in past 
issues, can readily understand why in so 
short a time this bright young woman 
(though born in 1876) has won recognition 
and Success in story writing. As another 
editor said, Mrs. Ducey’s work has the 
“human interest element”—the basis and 
foundation of any art. There is a grip 
and a virility, a depicting of real emotion; 
the characters are real people who have 
much in common with the rest of us. 

A woman reader wrote the editor, upon 
the appearance of “Kings and Their 
Kingdoms,” that in it Mrs. Ducey gave 
“the most touching argument ever written 
on the divorce question”; and other 
subscribers have commented upon her 
wonderful insight into domestic problems. 
As a writer of delightffil love stories, Mrs. 
Ducey will greet readers of the February 
NATIONAL. The story is for St. Valen- 
tine’s day, and is a fitting celebration of the 
feast. It is an irresistible story of a tangle 
which two young “Plotters” attempted to 
straighten out. The joyous spirit of it 
makes life for the moment seem more ro- 
mantic and adventurous—and the “human 
interest element” is there. Watch for 
“The Plotters”—complete in next month’s 
issue, and splendidly illustrated by Mr. 
Arthur Hutchins. 


** * . 


ITTLE did I think in years gone by 
while publishing a Dakota country 
newspaper during a lively “county-seat 
fight” in the eighties, that I would find in 
my rival contemporary nearly thirty years 
later the author of a book that is certainly 
one of the best of its kind ever published. 
Although we engaged in many a hard- 
fought battle, I always had an admiration 
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for the enemy’s trenchant pen. Now I 
find in him a farmer who has crystalized 
his agricultural experiences into a farming 
dissertation that outrivals the celebrated 
“What I Know About Farming” of Horace 
Greeley himself. 

Mr. C. C. Bowsfield spent four years in 
Washington as a representative on News- 
paper Row of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
the,Troy Times, the Buffalo Times and 
other well-known journals. When Gilbert 
A. Pierce took charge of the Minneapolis 





LILIAN DUCEY 
One of the rising writers of “human interest” stories, 
who will be a frequent contributor to The National 
during 1914 


Tribune, Mr. Bowsfield was secretary of 
the Senate of North Dakota and the pub- 
lisher of an influential weekly newspaper 
in that state. He was induced to join 
fortunes with the former Senator in his 
new field, for in the old days of politics on 
the frontier they had been closely allied, 
and Mr. Bowsfield was made Washington 
correspondent for the Tribune. In recent 
years he has been editor of the National 
Banker in Chicago, besides writing special 
feature articles in the Chicago Daily 
Journal. These feature articles long ago 
established his reputation as the best farm- 
ing expert in the country. He can well 
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consider ““Making the Farm Pay”’ one of 
the best literary hits of his life. It has 
received praise not only from the daily 
press but from keen-witted editors of 
agricultural journals who at once recog- 
nize merit in this line. 

Many of the old friends of Mr. Bows- 
field were surprised when he was announced 
as the author of a text book on farming, 
but come to think of it, his knowledge in 
this line can readily be understood. He is 


MR. C. C. BOWSFIELD 
A farmer author whose latest book “Making the Farm 
Pay,” was written for the purpose of getting the farmer 
“out of the rut” 


a journalist, years ago he was a land owner 
and practical farmer in the valley of the 
Dakota, especially interested in the im- 
provement of live stock. Of late he has 
resided on a farm in Cook County, Illinois, 
about thirty miles from Chicago, where he 
demonstrates many of his theories about 
intensive and mixed farming. Thus he 
has been a farmer as well as a journalist, 
aman who has had a vocation and an 
avocation. 

In summarizing the motive of “Making 
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the Farm Pay,” the author’s purpose is to 
get the farmers “out of the rut,” to im- 
prove social conditions, and improve the na- 
tural advantages of country life. Through 
the book also runs a thread of technical 
information, keeping the practical agricul- 
turist enthused with suggestive and in- 
spiring ideas. 

No man who owns an acre of land can 
read his remarkable volume without 
catching its hopeful spirit and considering 
its suggestions. In every chapter the 
author gets down to business, teaching how 
to secure a weekly income the year around 
from farms that are generally supposed 
to be “worked” only six months of the 
year. His suggestions for the betterment 
of rural society by the resumption of the 
old-fashioned debates on various subjects, 
but especially those relating to agricul- 
ture, are in keeping with the upward and 
onward movement of the times. One 
cannot lay the book down without recog- 
nizing the latent, inherent impulse in 
every man to get closer to nature. 


* * * 


T= American people are taking the 


lead among the world-travelers of the 
twentieth century. Between arduous busi- 
ness activities, American men snatch the 
time for tours to the furthermost parts of 
the earth, gathering mementoes of all ages, 
and information of all kinds. 

Mr. William Wrigley, Jr., of Chicago, 
upon his return from a world-girdling tour, 
brought the largest single bit of ivory in 
existence, a triumph of Oriental genius in 
the art of carving. For many days thou- 
sands of passers-by looked upon this and 
other trophies of Mr. Wrigley’s tour, 
which were loaned, upon urgent request, to 
several of Chicago’s leading merchandise 
establishments. The curios he obtained 
were exhibited in the show windows facing 
on the streets wherein hundreds of thou- 
sands traveled, instead of being busied in 
the gloomy depths of a museum. 

There is a lusty spirit of democracy in 


_ all that William Wrigley, Jr., does, and 


wherever his travels lead him, he repre- 
sents the sturdy young American, who 
though immersed in business cares, yet 
finds time to study and enjoy old world 
glories and traditions. 





